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Introduction 


The American people have an unbounded faith in education and 
tend to believe that if some is good more must be better The 
view that education should be available to every child is firmly 
established But two questions remain open How many years of 
schooling should be required 3 And what proportion of our youth 
should be provided education beyond the minimal amount at pub- 
lic expense 3 

Before the Civil War, universal free public education meant 
only a few years of elementary schooling It was assumed that 
once a child had been given the tools of literacy he would be able 
to forge ahead on his own, in school or out, and that any further 
education should be paid for by his parents But the amount of 
schooling considered adequate has steadily grown over the last 
century as a result of urbanization, industrialization, automation, 
and the demand for trained manpower resulting from interna- 
tional threats and the adventure into space Meanwhile, the na- 
tion’s growing affluence has made more schooling possible. 

During the last third of the nineteenth century the spread of 
public high schools across the land reflected a growing conviction 
that secondary education should also be free The rapid growth 
of state colleges and universities gave indication of public aware- 
ness that the state’s responsibility for education did not end with 
the secondary school And during the first two thirds of the 
twentieth century the demand for higher education increased so 
rapidly that the proportion of eighteen -) car-olds entering college 
increased from 2 or 3 per cent to between 35 and 40 per cent 
while the number of college graduates in a single jear increased 
from 27410 to more than 500000 
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Today the rapidly growing number of community colleges 
with modest entrance standards seems to indicate that many 
Americans believe that at least two >cars of education be>ond 
high school should be available to all v ho want it But academic 
men have never been quite so certain that the higher learning is 
appropriate for large masses of people While some educators 
have proposed that the liberal portion of higher education is 
appropriate for all free men, and others have insisted that college 
doors should be open to all who arc intellectually qualified to 
profit from the higher learning, many have expressed doubts that 
more than a small percentage are, or can become, properly qual- 
ified In the face of a rapidly growing population our most pres- 
tigious colleges, instead of expanding their facilities to meet the 
demand, have steadily raised their entrance standards, thereby 
seeming to reflect a conviction that higher education of a supe- 
rior quality may properly be restricted to a select few 
These opimons reflect widely divergent points of view regard- 
ing the proper goals of the higher learning and of what a college 
or university ought to be Thorstem Veblcn, when he wrote The 
Higher Learning in America in 1918, defended the view that a 
university should accept responsibility for scientific and scholarly 
inquiry in pursuit of pure knowledge — and nothing else His ideal 
university was not a place for the instruction of large numbers of 
young people He saw no place in it for the training of students 
for such practical pursuits as medicine or law He thought a few 
carefully selected students should be allowed to work closely 
with the sages of the passing generation” but that the university 
should instruct no one except these future scholars “Training for 
other purposes is necessarily of a different kind and is best done 
e sewhere, he said ‘ It does not become university work by call- 
ing it so and imposing its burden on the man and equipment 
whose only concern should be the Higher Learning ” 1 

en s 1 eal is approximated in some of our graduate schools, 
ut it ears little resemblance to any total American university 
o ay Instead of narrowing their scope, as Veblen proposed, 
universities ave broadened their activities and have accepted 
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many new responsibilities. His fight for a single-purpose insti- 
tution, devoted exclusively to scholarly investigation, was a lost 
cause. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins shares Veblen’s doubts about the 
appropriateness of vocational and professional training in the uni- 
versity, but he sees much more clearly the need for broadly lib- 
eral general education at the undergraduate level. In his own vol- 
ume, also titled The Higher Learning in America , published in 
1936, Hutchins said: 

We can never get a university without general education. 
Unless students and professors (and particularly professors) 
have a common intellectual training, a university must remain 
a series of disparate schools and departments, united by noth- 
ing except the fact that they have the same president and 
board of trustees. Professors cannot talk to one another, not at 
least about anything important. They cannot hope to under- 
stand one another. 

We may take it for granted that we shall always have spe- 
cialists; yet neither the world nor knowledge of it is arbitrarily 
divided up as universities are. Everybody cannot be a specialist 
in every field. He must therefore be cut off from every field 
but his own unless he has die same basic education that other 
Specialists have. This means more than having the same lan- 
guage and the same general interest in advancing knowledge. It 
means having a common stock of fundamental ideas. This be- 
csymts TiYCii'e. unprortaaft is «snpuncs& scivncc; ■a&raftcre -anA ■ac- 
cumulates more and more data. The specialist in a narrow field 
has all he can do to keep up with the latest discoveries in it. 
Other men, even in his own department, struggling to stay 
abreast of what is happening in their own segments of the sub- 
ject, cannot hope to keep up in what is happening in his. They 
may now expect to have some general understanding of what 
he is doing because they all have something in common; they 
are in the same department. But the day will shortly be upon 
Us when even this degree of comprehension will be impossible 
because of the infinite splitting of subject matters and the pro- 
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gressive submergence of any ideas by our insistence on infor- 
mation as the content of education. 2 


These words were both descriptive and prophetic The “in- 
finite splitting of subject matters” and the consequent spawning 
of new departments has continued in response to the rapid accu- 
mulation of new data, particularly in the natural and behavioral 
sciences And, as the amount of raw data to be learned accumu- 
lates, the “progressive submergence of ideas,” particularly of the 
kinds of ideas that transcend the individual disciplines, becomes 
more apparent Today there is even less communication among 
professors in the various departments — even among those in the 
same department— than there was thirty years ago There is less 
understanding of one another’s problems and areas of knowledge 
and less comprehension of the total reality for which the univer- 
sity is responsible As a result there is less concern for the total 
education of the student as an individual The professor, particu- 
1 16 umversities > ,s a P c to see each student as a poten- 
...j / C S . C .° ar own rather than as a human being in 
VehW 2 3 ail f C t educatlon Such a view is compatible with 

— hlgher learmn S and he be given some 

measure of the credit or blame for it 

abouuhe tnMT 68 thC typiCd Pr ° fess0r does not «« to talk 
each “ ' d “ CatlOT ° f un dergraduates, even though he may 
tor-he r ” V ^ he that he ts notan educa- 

tors or a saT*’ phyS ‘ CISt ' ma 'h™at.c,an, psychologist, hts- 
7 ° f th= °' her d olily a 

-tv,. ^ 

it is easier to a find C Dtof S ' S tlUt u* ^ “ soclated wlth universities 
-on of *£° fcei a " for the edu - 

m such colleges But even h™ an them ^ Ch ° SEn “ 
younger facultv memu n mcreasin g number of the 

splines rather than with the’ ch'^ ' hemScIves ' vlth thelr d,s ‘ 

uate schools from which Ar 5 ' ° r “ Studcnts In thc S rad - 

h-ly indoctrinated wnh ^ blw thaf ” PhDS ** "" 
e Dellef that universities are better 
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than colleges, that the teaching of graduate students is more hon- 
orific than the teaching of undergraduates, that the teaching of 
specialized subjects to seniors is more important than the teaching 
of interdisciplinary courses to freshmen, and that research is 
more important than any kind of teaching. Most young instruc- 
tors, like most men in other fields, are status-seekers. They 
quickly discover that the status symbols of academia are rigged 
against good undergraduate teaching and that the way to get 
ahead in the academic world is to move to a university where one 
can spend most of his time in research. Or at least so it seems to 
the young men just out of graduate school. Only the more ma- 
ture, and those relatively free of status-seeking propensities, are 
willing to remain in the small undergraduate colleges where good 
teaching is most respected, but where one has little opportunity 
to gain a national reputation. 

Students are aware that something is wrong. To be sure, many 
enter college with no goal in mind but a well-paid job and are 
happy to enter upon their vocational training immediately, while 
others come only because they can think of no convenient alter- 
native at the time. But the brightest students — those who are per- 
ceptive and intellectually curious — come to college eager to 
learn. They anticipate higher education as a great adventure. 
They come with many questions to ask and hope that their 
professors will help them find the answers. But they encounter 
professors interested only in a single subject who frequently are 
unable to understand the legitimacy of the questions because 
most of the big questions transcend the individual disciplines and 
consequently are not dealt with in graduate schools. This may 
explain why the colleges with the highest entrance standards are 
the seats of the greatest amount of student unrest, for it is the 
bright students who are not getting what they want during their 
undergraduate years. 

In courses in psychology, sociology, anthropology, theology, 
literature, history, and biology, the student learns something 
about the nature of man. If he is bright he is aware that these 
must all be about the same man. But often his professors fail to 
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say so and seem unaware of the interrelationships among the sub- 
jects 

Some of the problems that confront us result from a failure to 
distinguish clearly among the proper purposes of high schools, 
colleges, and universities In their efforts to prepare students for 
admission to the institutions at the next higher level, high schools 
and colleges have lost integrity as umque institutions, each with 
its own identity and special purpose In recent years they have 
raised their standards with the result that students are working 
harder than ever before, but all too often their way of raising 
standards has been to emulate the higher institutions — colleges 
have become more like graduate schools while high schools have 
taken on some of the less desirable features of the college 
Hutchins foresaw the danger of this a third of a century ago 
v.hen he said * The most striking fact about the higher learning 
in America is the confusion that besets it This confusion begins 
m the high school and continues to the loftiest levels of the Uni- 
versity The high school cannot make up its mind whether it is 
preparing students for life or for college The jumor college is in 
most p aces an extension of the high school curriculum which is 
^ *° an “anally similar though somewhat smaller 

comnli ° \ 616 aIS ° the t l uest,on o{ whether the students are 
sitv educatl0n or are preparing to go to the umver- 

cL T„" n S ,? tded ’ and the of —on are not 
umversirv n \ C ° ^ ^ end arts 15 P art ly high school, partly 
a tcacheTtiT" X g ' n '" 1, P artl >’ s P cclaI Frequently it looks like 
all The degree^t'Tff™ 001 ' Fr<rqUentl >' “ looks llkc nothing at 
passed an mu»v *.r 1 erS Seems t0 cert, fy that the student has 
federal law and"ha! hTte W1 *° Ut v,ollt,n g any local, state or 
"hat his teachers have lf tcnl P or!i ry, recollection of 

that many of the rhinos ' a '° httle P reKn se is made 

Today it ma> be\hft ^ “ ° f m " Ch lm P orance ’ 3 

notated some of the local f™'" n ™’ ber of the graduates have 
Pora 0 recollection oult" V nd ^ 'f? ^ ^ 

»on about the purposes of ,h “ ^ But ,hE confu - 

1 s es of the institutions has grown with the 
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years. So have the numbers — today the number of students en- 
rolled in colleges and universities is twelve times what it was 
when Veblen was putting his thoughts on paper and four times 
what it was when Hutchins wrote his book on the higher learn- 
ing. 

Veblen is no longer with us to comment on the changes of re- 
cent decades, but Hutchins’ judgment seems to be that the qual- 
ity of higher education has not improved over the years. Speak- 
ing in 1964 to the Association of American Colleges he said of 
our institutions of higher learning: “Their standards are unde- 
cipherable, their accomplishments dubious, their pretensions in- 
sufferable, their independence a sham, and their appeal to their 
constituents irrational and degrading.” 

Both Veblen and Hutchins are strong-minded individuals who 
express their views bluntly. Because of this, and because both 
define the purposes of education more rigorously and more nar- 
rowly than has been customary with American educators, their 
books have led to endless controversy. Because both were percep- 
tive and informed insiders, their views could not be ignored. But 
since their books were written the higher learning in our nation 
has changed dramatically. It is time for a reassessment. 
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PART ONE 
THE HALLS OF LEARNING 



1. A Confusion of Institutions 


Throughout the history of the United States, higher education has 
dwelt in a state of happy anarchy. Anyone with the necessary 
funds — an individual, a private group, a religious body, or a unit 
of government — has been able to establish a college or, if it pre- 
ferred, a “university.” Each institution has been free to establish 
its own entrance standards, decide for itself what kind of a fac- 
ulty it wished to recruit, make its own curriculum, and invent its 
own degrees. Except for those that have been incorporated into 
the recently developed state systems of public higher education, 
and with die possible further exception of those in New York 
where even nonpublic colleges are responsible to the State Board 
of Regents, this freedom exists even today despite the best efforts 
of the accrediting agencies to establish minimal standards. As a 
result, the responsibility for the higher learning in the United 
States now rests with a vast and confusing array of separate and 
diverse institutions: colleges, institutes, professional schools, ju- 
nior colleges, universities, and multiversities, each with its own 
history, traditions, and goals. 

Our lack of centralized control is a natural consequence of the 
desire on the part of those who established the Republic to pro- 
tect states’ rights. The word education does not appear in the 
United States Constitution. Though some of the Founding Fa- 
thers, notably Jefferson, Washington, and Franklin, were con- 
vinced that a free nation could not flourish without an educated 
citizenry, those who wrote the Constitution chose to leave to the 
separate states the responsibility for providing schooling. As a 
result we have no national system of education, no national 
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university, and no cabinet officer or other federal official to 
whom all schools and colleges are accountable The U S Office of 
Education in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
though it has a growing responsibility for the disbursement of 
federal funds, has no direct control over educational institutions, 
students faculties, or standards 

American higher education grew upon the base of the nine 
colleges founded in the colonies before the Revolution Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, King’s 
(which became Columbia University), Rutgers, and Franklin’s 
Academy (which became the University of Pennsylvania) All of 
these except Franklin’s Academy were originally church-related, 
but they have gradually loosened their rcbgious tics 
Since the Revolution, three kinds of institutions, independent, 
church related, and state supported, have developed side by side 
During the first half of the nineteenth century many religious 
groups established colleges, or schools optimistically called col- 
leges to advance learning, promote the faith, and prepare minis- 
ters ew colleges independent of either church or state con- 
trol were founded during the same period 
In most pare of the nation, state colleges are as old as the non- 
L ,C 0 "n Thc P ubl,shed founding dates for both public and 
? t 21 ? colleges must be examined skeptically because they often 
wh h estabbshment of a secondary school out of 

clear th . instltutlon developed much later, but it seems 

versities* nr ort ^ ( ^ aro ^ ]na > an d Vermont established uni 

before R o ? CS ° T academies destined to become universities, 
igan vl™ 0the ”^ s - lnd “ d ”g South Carol, na, Ohio, M.ch- 
deve,„!Z?„f a 1SCOnSm t0 ° k the *"P '850 The 

erated by an act j“PP orted higher institutions was accel- 

vided grLi of ;r by Pre5,dCnt L ““>» “ P- 

by .Jo ev“i!" °a™ the StatCS “ f™ nd '"g colleges, and 
orboT ^ "" 1,211 2 sta « umversity, a land grant college. 

In the twentieth century fewer church related colleges have 
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been founded than in the nineteenth Higher standards have in- 
creased the costs of starting a college to a point where they ex- 
ceed the financial resources of most denominations But many 
municipal institutions, including junior and community colleges, 
have been founded since 1900, and nearly 200 state normal 
schools have evolved into colleges or universities And, though 
the various hinds of institutions serve somewhat different pur- 
poses, the competition among them for both funds and students 
has been a frequently troublesome aspect of American higher ed- 
ucation 

Of all our colleges and universities, only a few loom large on 
the national scale Obscurity is the common fate, partly because 
there are so many of them A high school graduate, at the time he 
selects his alma mater, is not likely to know even the names of 
more than 10 per cent of the institutions that offer him an oppor- 
tunity for further education Ashed to make a list, he probably 
will start with Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, but unless he lives 
in the East he is not bkely to recall the names of all the other five 
members of the Ivy League He has heard of Notre Dame, of 
course, and of perhaps thirty other universities whose names are 
prominent on the sports pages If he is academically oriented he 
may be able to name twenty-five or thirty institutions noted for 
their graduate and professional schools He may recall the names 
of a few small colleges which have attracted nation wide pub- 
licity in one way or another These same institutions — fifty to 
one hundred at most — are known to almost everyone and conse- 
quently are named as first choice by a much larger number of 
students than they have room for It is this fact that gives rise to 
the false impression that our colleges have room for only a small 
proportion of the students desiring higher education 

In addition to these brand name institutions, the student is 
aware of a few additional colleges that happen to be near his 
home or in which his friends or relatives have been enrolled He 
can vaguely recall the names of still others but is probably uncer- 
tain whether the State University of New York, the University 
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university, and no cabinet officer or other federal official to 
whom all schools and colleges arc accountable The U S Office of 
Education in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
though it has a growing responsibility for the disbursement of 
federal funds, has no direct control over educational institutions, 
students, faculties, or standards 

American higher education grew upon the base of the nine 
colleges founded in the colonies before the Revolution Harvard, 
William and Mary, Yale, Princeton, Dartmouth, Brown, King’s 
(wuch became Columbia University), Rutgers, and Franklin’s 
cademy (w'hich became the Unit ersity of Pennsylvania) All of 
t lese except Franklin s Academy were originally church related, 
but they have gradually loosened their religious tics 
, n< j C r e devolution, three kinds of institutions, independent, 
urc rc ate , and state supported, have developed side by side 
urouns T ,°* tbe ninctee nth century many religious 
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erned by a single Board of Regents, is located on nine campuses 
hundreds of miles apart, each of which has its own chancellor, 
faculty, and student body. Should it be counted as one institution 
or nine? And, if it is nine, should each of the various named 
“duster colleges" on the Santa Cruz campus also be counted as 
separate institutions? 

Should Hunter, Brooklyn, and the other colleges that have 
now been combined into the City University of New York be 
counted as separate institutions? And how shall we list the many 
campuses of the State University of New York, many of which 
were separate colleges long before the University was estab- 
lished? Perhaps such questions are of interest only to statisticians, 
but the conflicting answers given to them help explain the confu- 
sion about numbers. It seems obvious that, within our complex 
establishment of higher education, the term separate institution 
has no clear meaning. 

The distinction between colleges and universities is not much 
clearer. Universities are usually larger and more complex, but San 
Francisco State, which enrolls 18,000 students and offers 67 
different types of bachelor’s degrees and 40 different master’s de- 
grees, is called a college, while Kansas Wesleyan, which enrolls 
< 5 oo students and grants only the A.B. degree, is called a univer- 
sity. For reasons that have been lost in history, some religious de- 
nominations were particularly prone to apply the university label 
to every little college they founded. For reasons that are contem- 
porary, and include competition with universities already estab- 
lished in the same states, some state colleges are prohibited from 
changing their names to university, however large and complex 
they become. 

Names give no clue to quality, prestige, or selectivity. Of the 
thirty institutions listed by Cass and Bimbaum in their Compara- 
tive Guide to American Colleges ' 5 as “most selective" (a term 
that means “hardest to get into” rather than “best”) fifteen are 
either universities or colleges within universities, three are insti- 
tutes, while twelve are content to call themselves colleges. 

The distinctions among institutions classified as public, private. 
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of the State of New York, and New York University are the 
same or different institutions He may confuse the University of 
Washington with any of several others named for the first presi- 
dent He will be puzzled by the many St John’s, the two Miamis, 
and the four Northwestems If he tries to pad out his list by 
naming the fifty states, and assuming that each must have a uni- 
versity, he will get many of the names tangled There is, to be 
sure, a University of Michigan, one of Illinois, and of Minnesota 
but there is no University of Ohio though there is an Ohio State 
University as well as an Ohio University. When he has com- 
pleted his list the student probably will make his selection while 
still unaware of the existence of 90 per cent of the colleges in 
the nation— one of which might well have been a better choice 
for him than any of those to which he apphed 
The student can hardly be blamed for his ignorance because no 
one can be familiar with all the institutions of higher learmng in 
the United States No one is sure how many of them exist — at 
any rate there is no agreement among those who do the counting 
The statistics are hopelessly confused, both by uncertainty about 
which should be classified as “higher” and by doubt as to what 
should be called an “institution ” 


The most widely quoted figures are those of the U S Office of 
Education which lists some 2200 separate institutions, of which 
1500 offer courses leading to the baccalaureate or higher degrees 
e others are junior colleges which m 1967 were increasing at 
e rate of about one per week But other estimates range from 
1200 to 4000 or more Gene Hawes in his Guide to Colleges * 
gives detaded information regarding 3658 individual institutions 
j ° W , ,C are k B her in the sense that they enroll only stu- 
j W °, a ^ e com pleted twelve years of elementary and sec- 
schonls rm° "l The lar S er numbers include unaccredited 
schools off C Sc 0 °k’ business colleges, and other vocational 

courses But a p art ° f the confusi ° n 

dividual id n * ° m ^ Varyin * de S rees of independence and m- 

The UmversL'of Calff 7 th % Van ° US CoUe S es and cam P uses 

ty aliforma, for example, though it is gov- 
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by side in classes, take the same examinations, and receive the 
same diplomas In 1967 Yale extended an invitation to Vassar to 
move from Poughkeepsie to New Haven (which Vassar later de- 
clined) and rumors were afloat that Princeton was looking for a 
women’s college with which to affiliate It seems that most college 
girls now want to be “where the boys are” and the boys do not 
object Consequently it is doubtful that many colleges for one 
sex only will survive the present century This would come as a 
surprise to our ancestors Prior to the establishment of Oberlin 
in 1833 as a coeducational college, no college in the United States 
admitted women, and for many years after that fears were still 
expressed that coeducation would lead to moral disaster Perhaps 
it has, but no one seems to mind very much 

Our various institutions of higher learning have grown at 
vastly different rates Today they range in size from colleges 
with fewer than 100 students to university systems enrolling 
more than 100,000 Some are close-knit communities of teachers 
and students while others are little more than administrative 
offices for campuses scattered all across a state 
Except for a few in the South, American colleges are open to 
members of all races, and nearly all, even those supported by 
churches, admit students of all faiths But in other respects the 
diversity is as great as the range in size and complexity Some 
boast of their placid rural settings while others stress the advan- 
tages of their urban surroundings Some take pride in the ivy that 
obscures their ancient buildings while others boast of glossy 
structures much too new for ivy Some house all their students in 
dormitories, others have encouraged fraternities or sororities to 
provide housing, while still others are day schools that cater to 
commuters Some boast of professors who are great teachers 
while others prefer faculty members who are pious and well- 
behaved, but the majority take the greatest pride in professors 
uho are productive scholars, and some boast of the number who 
have won the Nobel Prize About the only thing that all have in 
common is the fact that they require a high school diploma or its 
equivalent for admission 
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independent, church related, and denominational arc rarely sharp 
and clear In the West it is safe to say that Stanford is a private 
university and that Berkeley is a campus of a public one, even 
though Berkeley has a large private endowment while Stanford is 
not at all reluctant to dip into the federal treasury But in Penn- 
sylvania such “private” institutions as Temple, the University of 
Pittsburgh and the University of Pennsylvania receive major 
portions of their income from the taxpayers of the state Rutgers, 
which started out in the eighteenth century as a private college, 
became New Jersey’s land grant college m 1864 and is now the 
State University of New Jersey Cornell, though m part a private 
university, is also the land grant college of the state of New 
York. 


The U S Office of Education lists some 700 institutions as de- 
nominational and 400 as independent But other sources list more 
than 800 as church related The difference is accounted for by 
the fact that many of the colleges established by religious bodies 
have gradually loosened their ties with the churches Most of 
those founded by Congregationalists have long been free of 
church control In 1967 several Catholic institutions, among them 
Notre Dame, the University of Portland, and St Louis Umver- 
sity, announced their intention of inviting laymen, including non- 
Lathohcs, to become members of their governing boards It 
seems probable that many more of the denominational colleges 
' , S °^ n eC .° me ‘"dependent of church control. The possibility 
mat independence may soon make them eligible for more federal 
grants provides an additional inducement 

and ,? U ^ coe d ucatl °n is the general rule in American colleges 
higher mV ^ rSltieS *** numerous exceptions Of the 2200 

and 2 * lons isted by the USOE. 260 admit only women 
that a\\tna lu men ’ k Ut most t ^ ese small private colleges 
total coll ^ ^ aC . C0Unt for no more than 6 or 7 per cent of the 
«dade w^L° P , tl0n Vlr S‘" la 15 *e only state nn.vers.ty to 
dinate collev . a " d * haS ado P ted Mary Washington as a coor- 

only one ° £ the State ColIe & cs ln thc South admlt 

Today Harvard men and Radchffe women sit side 
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For two and a half centuries after the founding of Harvard in 
1636, the dominant institution of higher learning in North Amer- 
ica was the liberal arts college — often a small church-related insti- 
tution in a rural setting “Going to college” meant four years on 
an elm shaded campus in ivy-covered buildings, far from the 
temptations of city life Most of the colleges were boarding 
schools which accepted responsibility for the student’s social, 
recreational, and religious life as well as for his academic educa- 
tion Such colleges had no counterpart in Continental Europe, 
where liberal education was the responsibility of secondary 
schools and where most of the universities were urban institu- 
tions, committed to the advancement of scholarly learning and to 
the training of men for the learned professions 

Harvard was modeled after one of the colleges at Cambridge, 
where colleges were housing and tutorial units, part of a univer- 
sity which administered examinations and granted degrees But m 
New England, because there was no university to which Harvard 
could attach itself, the college found it necessary to offer all its 
own instruction and to become a degree-granting institution 
Thus was born the American liberal arts college Other American 
colleges modeled themselves after Harvard 
Although nearly all American colleges and universities now 
offer the liberal arts degree, the term liberal arts college usually 
refers to a small independent or church-related college not asso- 
ciated with a university Hundreds of such colleges were founded 
dunng the early nineteenth century in all parts of the country 
Though many kept the cost of instruction low by staffing their 
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Considering the lack of centralized control, it seems remark- 
able that there is as much uniformity as now exists Some prac- 
tices have become fairly well standardized as a result of tradition, 
emulation of older colleges by the newer ones, and the work of 
voluntary accreditation agencies Among our institutions there is 
quite properly a great diversity of goals and, not quite so prop- 
erly, a wide range of standards for the same degrees 
Efforts to centralize control on the state level seem to have 


created as many problems as they have solved Because students 
are not interchangeable units, education docs not readily lend it- 
self to mass production As the system grows, the multiplying 
echelons of administrative authority increasingly separate the in- 
dividual learner from those who make policy regarding his edu- 
cation Bureaucracy takes over and opportunities for individual 
initiative and the acceptance of new ideas are reduced There is 
doubt that the efficiency is increased or that money is saved In 
any case, independent and church-related colleges are not at all 
eager to be incorporated into statewide systems 
The present confusion of institutions, though it seems dis- 
?! ^ to Europeans and indefensible to many Americans, is not 
Ukely to be eliminated very quickly It corresponds too closely 
1 , l 0Ur i C0 " ce P ts of democracy, freedom, individual initiative, 
I pm ° C a n SC etermi nation, and is a part of what Frederick 
which f Cn ° nce called “the Unsystematic American System” 
preserve the ^ efeCtS ’ has some vi rtues all its own. It helps 
surance rh t t ^ ie human individual And it offers as- 

cation m the d, , C ^ tor who mes to get control of higher edu- 
cation m the United States will have a hard time 
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Though the future of such colleges is secure, it would be diffi- 
cult to name 100 that come close to fitting such a description. 
What of the others — perhaps 700 of them? While some belong in 
the “obscure but good” category and others are adequate though 
undistinguished, the sad fact is that many others, including some 
fully accredited colleges with long histories, are less than ade- 
quate by today's standards. Some are struggling to stay alive, and 
for perhaps 200 or 300 the prospects for survival are not bright. 

Part of the trouble is financial. The sources of income and en- 
dowment on which their stronger and more prestigious rivals 
depend are not available to these weaker institutions. Foundation 
money goes most often to colleges that already have strong facul- 
ties and highly select student bodies. Colleges that have made 
their contribution by educating ministers, teachers, and house- 
wives have few rich alumni. Campaigns urging everyone to 
“Give to the college of your choice” do not produce much rev- 
enue for obscure colleges that few have chosen. And a large part 
of the federal money for higher education goes for research and 
consequently is not available to small undergraduate colleges. The 
total effect of the combined efforts of foundations, government, 
industry, and fund drives has been to make rich colleges richer 
while the poor ones remain poor. And the poverty of many pri- 
vate colleges — at least 200 to 300 of them — is appalling. 

The tragic state of their finances is revealed in faculty - salaries. 
In the mid-sixties the median salaiy paid to faculty members of 
all ranks in nonpublic colleges with enrollments of fewer than 
1000 was less than $7000. Some of those in the lowest quartile 
paid salaries in the $4000^0-55000 range. Yet most of these are 
fully accredited colleges that grant the liberal arts degree; some 
of them bear famous names and have a long history. 

In the past these colleges have been able to hold some compe- 
tent teachers despite the low pay. The authors of a study made 
for the American Council on Education in 1966 7 conclude that 
“even the weakest, humblest, struggling college seems always to 
have a nucleus of able, dedicated teachers who will stay with the 
institution through times of adversity as well as prosperity. These 
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faculties with retired ministers and with missionaries who had re- 
turned from foreign lands, many were so poorly supported that 
they did not survive Those that did survive were not always 
highly regarded by academic scholars, particularly scholars 
steeped in the German tradition Vcblen, who identified the 
higher learning with universities, spoke contemptuously of 
small, church related, undergraduate colleges, calling them “a 
precarious class of schools . . such as are content to save their 
souls and to remain alive without exerting any effect on the cur- 
rent civilization [and] are able to get along with faculties made 
up exclusively of God fearing men ” 6 But these colleges w ere 
held in much higher regard by most Americans They prov ided 
the major part of the higher education in this country until 
the universities and state colleges began to grow late in the cen- 


The proportion of students attending independent and church- 
related liberal arts colleges has declined steadily for a century, 
an continues to decline Those within the group that have re- 
siste t e urge to expand their offerings and become universities 
now enroll no more than 15 to 20 per cent of all the college stu- 
ents in t e nation They have also suffered a relative decline in 
prestige and attractiveness to young people of college age-a de- 
e obscured by the vast amount of favorable publicity given to 
the J o"li aU C ° T S ° f su P erior reputation Some forty or fifty of 
and h»H S e PreStlEe ’ msutu tions — are nationally known 
It hat rh' T “ the acad '-™ world These are colleges 
liberal edneat " re ™ ln sma11 ’ * m ' e focused their attention on 
graduate vottm" 1 , resls " d the d — !s for under- 

and professional ^ C ° UrSCS and for the establishment of graduate 
enred B ad m ” r°l ramS ^ W -“«■« ‘hemselviS of tal- 
cre Xtll if adm :' tm8 °" ly taIented Then in- 

«ons anr“Te doVot: VI™ ^ “““ fU " dS fr °” “ 
for admission has , , a " d the B rowln g number of candidates 
oam hTs e‘ abkd the " them “ "»>« *- This in 

petiot faculties m t0 ^ **“ Salaries necessary to attract su- 
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Such tactics are futile. The best chance for the survival of the 
small private college lies in doing what it can do best — offering a 
first-rate undergraduate education of a truly liberal but not 
highly specialized nature. A college with little endowment and no 
outside support cannot hope to provide first-rate professional 
training of any kind. Without expensive laboratories and shops it 
cannot train technicians and specialized scientists. But it can teach 
well the humanities, the social and behavioral sciences, mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. And it can keep the love of learn- 
ing alive in students who will later go on to universities for their 
specialized study. But it can do these things only if it has a com- 
petent faculty. One inspiring professor does more to build up a 
college than two or three second-raters, and in the present mar- 
ket first-rate college teachers cannot be had for salaries in the 
$6ooo-to-$7ooo range. 

While even a very small college can offer sound introductory 
instruction in the major disciplines at the freshman and sopho- 
more levels, it dilutes its efforts if it attempts to provide major 
areas of concentration in all the academic disciplines. It is not nec- 
essary that it do so. While the larger undergraduate colleges 
offer majors in thirty to thirty-five subject areas, a small college 
might be wise to concentrate on the four or five areas in which 
its faculty is best qualified. If it is located near other colleges it 
can arrange some sort of consortium whereby students desiring 
majors not available in their own schools can take some of their 
work from another college with an exchange of credit. Such a 
plan would make it unnecessary for each college to attempt to 
cover all the areas of knowledge at the upper division level. I shall 
discuss other alternatives in my final chapter. 

Whatever steps are taken, it seems certain that the nonpublic 
small college will never again play the major role it played in the 
early nineteenth century. But it can provide educational oppor- 
tunities for many students; it can experiment with new ap- 
proaches to learning; and it can continue to contribute to the di- 
versity of higher education in America. 
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are persons who could, if they wished, move to better positions 
but who, for reasons that are not always clear, choose to stay 
where they are Sometimes it is religious conviction that 
holds them, often it is loyalty to the kind of education and the 
land of relationship with students that is possible in the small lib- 
eral arts college ” 

But while this has been true in the past it seems unlikely that it 
will be true in the future The younger faculty members, them- 
selves the graduates of specialized graduate schools, do not feel 
the same loyalty to undergraduate liberal education as did the 
older generation of teachers They are finding that it is just as 
easy to become dedicated to a professorship that pays $12,000 or 
$18000 as to one that pays $6000 They are moving on to state 
colleges to universities, and to positions in industry and govern 
ment 


The deterioration of the faculty is not the only problem faced 
by a poorly financed college Prospective students who visit the 
campus find the decaying buildings, the libraries, and the labora- 
tories inferior to those in the high schools they have attended and 
draw their own conclusions As a result, the weakest of the na- 
tion s private colleges find it difficult to attract students even in 
t s period of bulging enrollments In the eighties, when the de- 
clining birth rate begins to affect the colleges, they will find it 
unoossihle. b ’ 3 


t n l, eUr , e orts t0 surviv e, the weaker colleges have made ques- 
SISt j ai °j S an< * ^ aVC resorte d to futile tactics Some have in 
Manv K aCC , UCatl0na ^ <l ua hty is unrelated to faculty salaries 
timarp p VC C aunec * t0 ° muc fi f°r the hallowed tradition, the m- 
while aiK * the * ow stu dent-teacher ratio Some, 

lectlv acc-p 1 ?^ 0 i, their ^ reec * orn fr° m political control, have ab 

and parochal™ Whk 7 “f 1 * 3 ™ 6 COntrols of provincialism 

they have th* 1 " condemning state colleges as godless 

^ for ^ s °™'^ 
themselves in t0 low , lheral arts colle g es . have transformed 
tract students l 3 C vocat,ona l schools In an effort to at- 

without expanding tii ex P anded theur hsts of course offerings 
- panning their faculties or facilities 
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“In an era of enlightenment influenced by such men as Descartes 
and Hobbes, Newton and Leibnitz, Voltaire and Diderot as well 
as Montesquieu and Adam Smith, the learned world was iden- 
tified with society, not with educational institutions The univer- 
sities went their peaceful way, catering to the joung men of 
birth and breeding, concentrating attention not on new learning 
but merely on the preservation of the old ” 8 
In the New World, colonial universities were established in 
Mexico in 1554 and in several of the South American colonies 
during the same century But in the Umted States, where liberal 
arts colleges catering to young men of birth and breeding pre- 
ceded the founding of the Republic, the umversity is a much 
newer institution Though a number of colleges optimistically 
used the label during the early part of the nineteenth century, 
and though Yale granted the first earned PhD in 1861, Johns 
Hopkins (founded in 1876) has some basis for its claim to being 
the first true umversity m this country Modeled after the Ger- 
man universities, which had achieved a high level of excellence in 
that century, ‘ The Hopkins” was something new in the United 
States From the beginmng it emphasized research and offered 
programs leading to the PhD degree For a time it accepted no 
undergraduates It came close to being the land of institution 
Veblen thought a university should be 
During the next quarter of a century, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, and a number of other American institutions changed them- 
selves from colleges with attached professional schools to true uni- 
versities Clark was established as a university in 1887 and en- 
rolled no undergraduates until 1902 Stanford had many of the 
characteristics of a university as well as the name from the tune it 
was founded in 1885 In 1892 William Rainey Harper, with the 
help of $35 million donated by John D Rockefeller, established 
Chicago as one of the nation’s foremost umversites 

State institutions, many of which had been called universities 
from the time they were founded, also moved toward true um- 
versity status between 1880 and 1910 In 1900, when the Associ- 
ation of American Universities was formed, those considered 
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Though the meaning of the word university has changed with 
the centuries and differs from one country to another, a univer- 
sity is never just a large college It has additional purposes that are 
discharged by a number of more or less separate schools, colleges, 
or faculties Traditionally a university prepares young men — only 
recently women for the learned professions and also accepts re- 
sponsibility for the advancement of learning through the dis- 
covery o new knowledge Those in England offer instruction 
egmning at about the level of that in our undergraduate col- 
eges, ut most of those on the Continent do not It is assumed 
i b S i tU ,, entS ^ aVe ac< l uire d an adequate background of general 
613 i 6 , UCatlon in secondary schools, which are more ad- 
an 0ur American high schools Students from the Ger- 
the ^ n T la5lum an ^ t ^ ie French lycee are admitted directly into 
sities S A n an J professional Programs of Continental umver- 
Enplish trT n et * ucatl0n borrowed some elements of the 

others fm** ?i° n /^ n t ^ C seventeent b and eighteenth centuries and 
atternDted^ ^ ^rman tradition in the nineteenth, and we have 
nape Wr b C °T me tliem m a not altogether compatible mar- 
n0t f ° Und ab - d ocularly 

appeared durmg the Middie Ages at 
fordfand tITk \ Pans ' Na P lcs - Padua - Genoa, Ox- 

quiry m t i. e ri , werc t ^ ie centers of intellectual m- 
that ^follow L ?^!T gmg ^ CStern In the centuries 

some of the rb ^ m Uence declined, or at any rate they lost 
»« characteristics of umversmes William Selden says 
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sitics depends on where he lives. Harvard and Yale loom much 
larger than any of the state universities in New England. But who 
can name a private university in the state that rivals the Univer- 
sity of Michigan or one. in Wisconsin that can be compared to 
the University of Wisconsin? In California, Stanford competes 
with the State University, and in Illinois, Chicago can at least 
challenge the public university at Urbana; but in neither ease is 
the private institution clearly superior, whatever its alumni may 
believe. In Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, Iowa, Colorado, or 
Arizona, it would be difficult to name a nonpublic university that 
offers much of a threat to the state universities in those states. 

In New England and the Middle Atlantic states, the colonial 
colleges that eventually became universities had become presti- 
gious before anyone thought of establishing state universities. 
Harvard predates the University of Massachusetts by 237 years. 
Columbia grew out of King’s College, founded in 1754, while the 
State University of New York did not come into existence until 
1948. Where the state institutions were late arrivals they found it 
necessary to take what was left of both students and faculty 
members after the private schools had their pick. For a long time 
they were poorly supported by state legislators, many of whom 
were private-school graduates who doubted that higher education 
was a proper responsibility of the state. Only after 1945, when it 
became apparent that the private colleges could not provide for 
the tidal wave of students, did the northeastern states begin to 
provide adequate assistance for the support of public higher edu- 
cation. Now the state universities, particularly those of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New York, are rapidly moving ahead; 
but it will take tame for them to catch up with either the private 
colleges or the state universities farther west. 

West of the Alleghenies, public and private institutions of 
higher education came into existence at about the same time. 
Ohio University at Athens was established in 1804, Oberlin in 
1833, Western Reserve, in Cleveland, in 1826, and Miami in 1809. 
The University of Illinois, founded in 1867, is twenty-four years 
older than Chicago but sixteen years younger than Northwestern. 
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worthy of membership included three state-supported institu- 
tions — California, Michigan, and Wisconsin — and eleven non- 
public ones But the next nine to be admitted, between 1900 and 
1917, were all state universities Virginia, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, Iowa, and Ohio State 
Between 1861 and 1900 the number of academic doctorates 
(mostly PhDs) conferred annually rose from one to 382 Today 
it stands at about 18,000 and is expected to nse to 37,000 by 1976 
These figures give some indication of the expansion of graduate 
education 


All the emerging universities emphasized research and pre- 
ferred professors who were “productive scholars.” Now, for the 
first time, professors were called upon to teach both graduate 
students and undergraduates and to conduct research and write 
for the learned journals all at the same time This was the begin- 
ning of the “publish or perish” controversy — more accurately 
called the conflict between teaching and research — of which we 
have not heard the last. The problem was more acute on this side 
of the Atlantic than it had been in Europe, where university pro- 
fessors are rarely called upon to teach undergraduates 
Universities compete vigorously for funds, status, professors 
\v 0 are productive scholars and students who are highly moti- 
vate and academically talented Some of the sharpest competi- 
tive struggles are between the public and nonpubhc institutions 
etween 1850 and 1900 the private colleges bitterly resisted the 
rh 0rtS , ° ,^ tc lnstltutl °ns to become universities, insisting that 
y s °u e techmcal schools only and leave the higher learn 
^j. t0 n ° n P u ^ lc ins titutions More recently the denominational 
ed n/r ^ j U ^ C a £ ainst allowing state colleges to offer liberal 
l0n ° 3 y c °mpetition is more covert — pub he state 
for J tre$S 1 6 nCet * *° r coo P erat ion— but it still is not unusual 
And in l ” Stltutlons to b e condemned from the pulpit as godless 
ouietlv A' ? t£ leglS,atures P nvate school forces still work 

sunnoLd? 1 ^ thC SCCneS t0 P revent the expansion of tax- 
supported higher institutions 

lew of the relative merits of state and private umver- 
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ences,” headed by a dean, and grants the A.B. degree, few main- 
tain a corps of teachers that can properly be described as a liberal 
arts faculty. Students pursuing the A.B. degree select from 
among the specialized courses taught by members of the graduate 
and professional faculties or, more often, by graduate teaching 
assistants who are paid a modest fee for teaching freshmen and 
sophomores while they themselves pursue their doctorates. Such 
assistants are not necessarily poor teachers; most of them are 
bright and scholarly, and some teach very well. But by and large 
their loyalty is not to liberal education. 

The professors who teach undergraduate courses in state 
universities rarely meet to discuss the problems of liberal educa- 
tion — they do not really function as a liberal arts faculty. Cur- 
riculum-making is left to the dean or to a small committee in 
which each member battles for his own discipline rather than for 
the interests of the student. 

Admission standards differ widely among the state universities. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and perhaps two or three others can be classed 
as very selective or highly selective. California requires a B 
average in high school. But most of the state universities will 
admit any student with a C or C-plus average in high school, and 
some are required by state law to admit any graduate of an 
accredited high school in the state. But low entrance standards do 
not necessarily mean low standards for graduation. The univer- 
sities with the lowest entrance standards have also the highest at- 
trition rates — some drop from 30 to 50 per cent or more of their 
students during the freshman and sophomore years for failure to 
make satisfactory grades. This ruthless weeding-out policy seems 
to be more acceptable to state legislatures and the public than a 
rigorous admissions policy. On the whole it is doubtful that pri- 
vate universities can be said to have higher standards, either for 
entrance or for graduation, than public ones. They must be 
judged as individual institutions rather than on the basis of their 
source of support. 

Whether it is public or private, the American university in the 
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The University of California predates Stanford by twenty-two 
years Several of the western states with smaller populations — 
Arizona, Nevada, and Wyoming — still have no private univer- 
sities though each has at least one state university 
Students living in the West are much less likely than those in 
the East to believe that private schools offer a better education 
than that which is available in state universities Consequently the 
state universities of the West get their full share of the brightest 
students And, because they can outbid most of the private 
schools nearby, the state universities of the western states get 
more than their share of the most able faculty members Though 
the big state universities have suffered from their public image as 
football schools,” it is doubtful that over the years they have 
emphasized muscular activities any more than such private insti- 
tutions as Notre Dame, Southern California, NYU, Pittsburgh, 
Texas Christian, or Southern Methodist And though most of 
them got their start as land grant institutions offering instruction 
in agriculture, they are rapidly losing their “cow college” reputa- 
tion Today most of their students would not know a Jersey 
rom a Holstein They draw their students from all social strata, 
with the largest number coming from the middle class because 
most Americans belong to that class They are the alma maters of 
about half the men and women in the U S Senate today and of 
the governors of about half the states 

t ^ C StatC universitIes maintain excellent professional 
hurh 1° mCa SC k°°k an d many of their graduate schools rank 
hv rh n r assessment quality in graduate education conducted 
based C mencan Counci l on Education in 1966 (an assessment 
camn„r °P«mon of relative quality) the Berkeley 

vard \ e mversit y of California ranked along with Har- 
IUinnic e 1 ^ graduate schools of the universities of Michigan, 
ColumbiTp 1SCOnsin c °mpared favorably with those of Yale, 


the sr-it-P awnetmng else again — something in which 

Though Wlth a feW exce P tlons * can ta ke less pride 

S ch institution maintains a 1 College of Arts and Sci- 
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many flaws. Those who are concerned with the liberal education 
of young men and women often conclude that American uni- 
versities, with a few exceptions, are failures. Some have sug- 
gested that they ought to give up trying to educate under- 
graduates and should leave liberal education to the separate col- 
leges, which take it more seriously. 

Adlai Stevenson once said in an address: “Men are born free; 
they cannot be bom wise, and it is the duty of the university to 
make the free wise. . . Unfortunately, few American univer- 
sities accept such a duty. But unless the student gains some mea- 
sure of wisdom as well as knowledge and professional and re- 
search skills, he does not become liberally educated. He learns to 
make a living but not to live wisely. 
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second half of the twentieth century appears to be a thriving 
institution Well qualified students by the tens of thousands arc 
competing for admission Graduates, including those with ad 
vanced degrees, are in great demand Professors, deans, and pres- 
idents are eagerly sought as consultants to industry and govern- 
ment Library and laboratory facilities are expanding rapidly as 
millions of dollars are poured into the treasuries by foundations 
and the federal government as well as by alumni and students If 
the university were a commercial enterprise it would be classified 
as a growth industry 

But a university is not an industry Rapid growth based on a 
greater demand for its product only complicates its problems. 
During the period of greatest expansion, communication is break- 
ing down on many campuses, students and faculty are in revolt, 
and fear is growing that the institution is becoming all but un- 
governable 


Speaking at Princeton in the fall of 1965, President James A 
Perkins of Cornell commented “The modem university is one of 
those strange paradoxes of human affairs, dangerously close to 
becommg the victim of its own success At a time when there is 
the greatest clamor among students for admission to the univer- 
sity there is the greatest dissatisfaction with the conditions of 
student kfe and stud ie s At a time when research is richly 
supported and respected — it is being described as the academic 
Trojan horse whose personnel have all but captured the city of 
e mtc lect And at a tame when faculty members are in greatest 
eman or service around the world, there are intimations that 
tneir efforts to save the world will cost us our university sou! ” 0 
e wi e range of judgments of the success of American uni- 
? CS rCSU ^ tS ^ rom the fact that different observers focus their 
whn ,°5 ° n < ^ 1 ^ erent aspects of the universities’ work Those 
successf ^ 1 ^ Ua * lt: y as rese arch institutes find them highly 
is ^ , stantia ^ P or tion of the world s best research now 

who lud C U tJlC aus P lces °f American universities Those 
usually ^ P r °ducts of their professional schools 

n t em partially successful, though they identify 
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Yet these unheralded institutions are already the alma maters of 
several million Americans, one of whom is President of the 
United States. And, except for the junior colleges, they are the 
most rapidly growing institutions of higher education in the na- 
tion. Already they enroll at least a million students — the eighteen 
in California alone enroll nearly 200,000. They are destined to 
play a much larger role in the future than they have in the past. 

The range of quality in state colleges — even of those within a 
single state — is as great as that in private colleges; some are ex- 
cellent, some are mediocre, some deserve their obscurity. But, in 
contrast to the denominational colleges which are severely han- 
dicapped by lack of funds, the quality of state colleges is improv- 
ing almost everywhere. In the East — particularly in New Eng- 
land, where they are overshadowed by famous private colleges — 
they, like the state universities, had a long struggle to gain ade- 
quate state support. Even in the 1950s some were so poorly 
equipped and lacking in prestige that they were unable to attract 
more than 200 or 300 students even at a time when other colleges 
were overcrowded. But in other parts of the nation, where pri- 
vate colleges are fewer and less distinguished, state colleges are 
thriving institutions with magnificent new plants, well-equipped 
laboratories and libraries, and competent faculties. Several of 
those in California have enrollments of 15,000 to 20,000 even 
though they restrict admissions to the upper third of high school 
'gnthtfifna. Yhie rverage ^sfiarita xA -sune-txWrege i-audroes m V/d/tm 
those of major universities but above those of private colleges; 
consequently the state colleges are now in a position to seduce 
professors away from all but the most affluent private under- 
graduate colleges. 

One reason that even the strongest state colleges are not well 
known in other parts of the country is that they have little need 
for nationwide publicity and consequently seek it less avidly than 
do private colleges. They arc not dependent on donations from 
individuals, corporations, or foundations. Except for a few in the 
East, they have no difficulty attracting studencs. They know they 
will survive and prosper so long as state legislatures make the 
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Most of the state institutions that once were land-grant colleges 
have become universities — in name if not always in fact. Today s 


state colleges— some 200 of them located in forty-five states — 
have a different history. With a few exceptions they got their 
start m the nineteenth century as normal schools established for 
the purpose of preparing teachers for the elementary schools 
During the first half of the twentieth century — in most cases 
during the twenties and thirties — they undertook the education 
of secondary as well as elementary teachers and became four-year 
degree-granting teachers’ colleges More recently they have 
added liberal arts programs leading to the master’s degree, and 
they have dropped teachers or of education from their names 
While some have become universities and others have been ab- 
sorbed into state university systems, thereby losing their separate 
1 entity, a substantial number of them, particularly in the west- 
ern states, are evolving into institutions of a new kind— one that 
or want of a better name is called the general state college to dis- 
guis it from the state university, the single-purpose teachers’ 

college, or the community college 

h they enjoy various degrees of local prestige, even the 

j °. 1 e state co h e ges are not well known outside their lmme- 
n _ f 0Ca , tleS The y d° not boast the unique features that attract 
mem ^ V1 u attentlon to Bennington, Antioch, or other experi- 
thar m C ^ eS ^ Clr football teams do not achieve the success 
thr r , C Sp0rtS fanS elsewhere aware of Notre Dame They lack 

me reDUMrinTi 1 J 


thnr ^ mtatl01 " 1 f° r exclusiveness that attracts status-seekers, and 
tncir names dn ... .1 


- appear on anyone’s list of prestige colleges 
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heir families to enter college. Parents who are themselves college 
graduates, particularly those in the upper income brackets, are 
nore likely to send their offspring to a private college or a large 
state university because they remember the day when the state 
college was a normal school and they still think of it as such. But 
the great majority of state college students are not sent to college 
by their parents or anyone else. They go of their own volition, 
sometimes against their parents 7 wishes, and often at their own 
expense. A large majority work part time during the school year 
and full time during the summers. As a result, though they may 
lack social sophistication, they develop the kind of maturity that 
comes to those who make their own decisions and pay their own 
way. 

Even when they were called teachers* colleges, these institu- 
tions enrolled many students who did not intend to become 
teachers but chose the college because it offered higher education 
at a cost they could afford. Most of them charge little or none of 
the tuition cost to the students. Fees assessed to students are 
rarely more than $200 to $400 per year. But since many of the 
state colleges are located in smaller cities and towns — those in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles are exceptions to the rule most of 
the students live in dormitories. Living costs have risen sharply, 
with the result that state colleges are no longer the “poor man s 
colleges.” That distinction has fallen to the community colleges 
and metropolitan institutions that cater to commuters. 

The students who enter state colleges today have much in 
common with those who enter middle-grade private colleges. 
They have survived the same teen-age culture, and their view of 
life has been molded by the same motion pictures and magazines. 
Many have attended the same high schools, where they were ath- 
letes, valedictorians, student body presidents, cheer leaders, drum 
majorettes, and editors of school newspapers. 

But unlike students in Ivy League colleges, where 30 to 50 per 
cent of the freshmen come from independent preparatory 
schools, nearly all state college students are graduates of public 
high schools. And unlike those in colleges with highly selective 
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necessary appropriations for capital outlay and operating ex- 
penses Nationwide publicity would attract more students from 
outside the state, and this might make legislators less willing to 
provide the funds that keep tuition low A reputation for exclu- 
siveness would have the same effect 
Another reason for their obscurity is the cumbersome names 
inflicted on these colleges by state legislatures A rollcall sounds 
like a Boy Scout boxing the compass Northern Michigan, 
Northeast Louisiana, Eastern Kentucky, Southeast Missouri, 
Southern Oregon, Southwest Texas, Western Washington, and 
Northwestern State The names of twelve American colleges 
start with Western and eight more start with Southwestern No 
matter how excellent a college may be, it is not likely to gain a 
national reputation if no one can remember its name or distin- 
guish it from other institutions with similar names If Harvard 
had been named Eastern Massachusetts College of Arts, Sciences, 
Medicine, and Law it would never have been able to compete 
with Yale and Princeton 

Whatever the reason, state colleges get a bad press — when they 
are mentioned at all they are treated patronizingly by Eastern 
writers and editors Newsweek, in its issue of December 30, 1963, 
said of President Johnson’s alma mater “Southwest Texas 
tate unpretentious, old fashioned, square and upright — mirrors 
Johnson’s own personality ” Southwest Texas State is probably 
no more old fashioned or square— or for the matter more up- 
ng t t an any of the hundreds of independent and church- 
e te colleges in towns of comparable size It is true, however, 
tate colleges reflect both the faults and the virtues of middle- 
t e , riCa an ^» exce pt for the few located in large cities, of 

the T Sma ^ Cltles ra ther than of metropolitan society Few of 
nn l ents come from farms, however, because few Americans 

now llvp nn * — 


comes te , C ° C ^ e students come from families with modest m- 
tive bin 0t 1 ° Se consi( * ere d modest by a Madison Avenue execu- 
or ctri *,11 * ncomes considered modest by a schoolteacher, minister, 
usinessman. Many of them are of the first generation in 
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their families to enter college. Parents who arc themselves college 
graduates, particularly those in the upper income brackets, are 
more likely to send their offspring to a private college or a large 
state university because they remember the day when the state 
college was a normal school and they still think of it as such. But 
the great majority of state college students are not sent to college 
by their parents or anyone else. They go of their own volition, 
sometimes against their parents’ wishes, and often at their own 
expense. A large majority work part time during the school year 
and full time during the summers. As a result, though they may 
lack social sophistication, they develop the kind of maturity that 
comes to those who make their own decisions and pay their own 
way. 

Even when they were called teachers’ colleges, these institu- 
tions enrolled many students who did not intend to become 
teachers but chose the college because it offered higher education 
at a cost they could afford. Most of them charge little or none of 
the tuition cost to the students. Fees assessed to students are 
rarely more than $200 to $400 per year. But since many of the 
state colleges are located in smaller cities and towns — those in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles are exceptions to the rule — most of 
the students live in dormitories. Living costs have risen sharply, 
with the result that state colleges are no longer the “poor man’s 
colleges.” That distinction has fallen to the community colleges 
and metropolitan institutions that carer to commuters. 

The students who enter state colleges today have much in 
common with those who enter middle-grade private colleges. 
They have survived the same teen-age culture, and their view of 
life has been molded by the same motion pictures and magazines. 
Many have attended the same high schools, where they were ath- 
letes, valedictorians, student body presidents, cheer leaders, drum 
majorettes, and editors of school newspapers. 

But unlike students in Ivy League colleges, where 30 to 50 per 
cent of the freshmen come from independent preparatory 
schools, nearly all state college students are graduates of public 
high schools. And unlike those in colleges with highly selective 
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entrance requirements, state college students represent 


a wide 


range of academic talent ... , .„„u 

Whether this diversity is a handicap to the bright an 
motivated student is anybody’s guess Some educators believe 
that the bright student will not come up to his potential level o 
achievement unless he is isolated, during his college years, from 
those of more limited talents But others are just as firmly con- 
vinced that a bright student is more likely to develop his talent 
for leadership if he can associate with members of a more hetero- 


geneous group 

The faculties of state colleges are made up of a more complex 
mixture of personalities and points of view than is found in most 
private colleges — a mixture that results from the rapid changes 
these colleges have undergone In many of them the transition 
from normal school to teachers’ college to comprehensive state 
college has taken place within the memory of older members of 
the faculty The make-up of their faculties reflects their history 
In most of the state colleges there are still some professors who 
joined the faculty when the institution was a normal school or 
teachers’ college Normal schools recruited many of their teach- 
ers directly from the public schools and rarely required them to 
hold doctoral degrees These schools placed great emphasis on 
good teaching, but they assigned teaching loads much too heavj 
to allow time for research or scholarly writing Consequently 
some of the semor professors m each state college lack doctoral 
degrees and few of them have distinguished records of scholarly 
publication 

Younger faculty members, brought in to teach the expanding 
list of academic courses, come from a different tradition, they 
have been recruited directly from the academic divisions of grad- 
uate schools Most of them are indistinguishable from those who 
join the faculties of private colleges and universities, they have 
the same scholarly outlook, the same high standards, the same 
preferences for narrow specialization Unfortunately, many of 
them also have the same attitudes toward teacher education- 
ranging from indifference to contempt 
Such attitudes reflect the fact that the American people, and 
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particularly those within the academic community, have never 
been willing to take teacher education seriously or to believe that 
a college devoted to it can compare in quality with one that edu- 
cates dentists, accountants, farmers, housewives, or Wall Street 
brokers. An exploration of the reason for this, in a nation that 
stresses the value of education, would make a good topic for a 
doctoral dissertation in social psychology. But a fact it is: colleges 
that educate teachers have never been able to gain much prestige 
as institutions of higher learning. It is partly for this reason that 
the younger faculty members in state colleges have been eager to 
drop teachers or of education from their names. 

The younger instructors and assistant professors are eager to 
remake their institutions. Because they were indoctrinated in 
graduate school with the view that every professor should be a 
productive scholar, they are not willing to accept the leadership 
of older faculty members who do not hold a Ph.D. and have not 
published. But the older professors who have devoted many years 
to their institutions are not eager to surrender control of the col- 
lege to the Young Turks. 

The schism between the younger men, dedicated to their own 
disciplines, and the older ones, dedicated to teaching, presents a 
difficult problem for state-college administrators. But the attrition 
that comes with time will take care of that. The great danger is 
that when the younger men take over, the college will acquire 
some of the worst traits of a second-rate university. But a few of 
the more fortunate state colleges have found professors - and ad- 
ministrators who combine the best of the two traditions: men of 
scholarly outlook and background who are in sympathy with the 
state-college tradition and willing to build upon it. These institu- 
tions will become the leaders. 

Though it must raise standards and accept new responsibilities, 
the state college cannot turn its back on teacher education. In a 
nation with 50 million boys and girls of school age, this would be 
disastrous. At least 2 5 or 30 per cent of our college graduates are 
needed as teachers and because private colleges produce fewer 
than their share the state institutions must provide more. 

But a sound program of teacher education is in no way incom- 
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But what of educational quality? Differences in leadership,, in 
quality of faculty, in tradition, and in willingness of governing 
boards to support higher standards make it certain that by 1980 
the differences among state colleges will be even greater t an 
they are today. Some will settle for mediocrity; they will be con- 
tent to accept students rejected by more distinguished institu- 
tions and will offer a modest form of higher education or stu 
dents of limited aspirations. But those that have a clear sense o 
purpose and a vision of what they might become wil transform 
themselves into distinctive institutions with high standar s an tra 
ditions of excellence. They will attract first-rate stu ents an is 
tinguished faculty members. And they will not remain o 
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patible with high intellectual standards and a strong liberal arts 
emphasis There is now widespread agreement among educators 
that the proper education of teachers includes a judicious blend 
of liberal education, scholarly knowledge of the subject to be 
taught, and professional training There is a growing conviction, 
too, that the major emphasis must be liberal — that liberal educa- 
tion is not the antithesis of teacher education but its heart 
The notion that teacher education is an inferior form of higher 
education, and that it consists primarily of professional training, 
can no longer be tolerated in any college And the notion that 
educating teachers is less important or less academically respect- 
able than educating members of other professions must be re- 
jected completely by professors of all departments It will be 
ironic if the colleges that give their greatest attention to teacher 
education — institutions scorned m the past for their neglect of 
liberal education — become the ones that accept the responsibility 
for preserving the liberal arts tradition when that tradition has 
died in the so-called liberal arts colleges. And it may well hap- 
pen 

It is certain, however, that the state colleges of the future will 
accept many obligations in addition to that of educating teachers, 
already the number of students planning to teach has dropped to 
fewer than half in many of these colleges Already they have lost 
their identity as single-purpose institutions What, then, should 
they strive to become 5 They cannot safely emulate other institu- 
tions with different traditions and purposes They should not be- 
come pale imitations of great universities or expanded versions of 
the small private colleges They need the imagination and cour- 
age to build themselves into new and different institutions 

Population pressures and the greater demand for college educa- 
tion, coupled with the fact that pnvate colleges are not in a posi- 
tion to accept their share of the growing number of students, 
make xt certain that state colleges will continue to grow rapidly 
They will no doubt continue to expand their list of offerings 
the growth and the program expansion will be most rapid 
those states that arc least adequately supplied with strong 
colleges. 
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has occurred since the end of World War II. California now 
leads the list with seventy-five, followed by New York with 
thirty-four and Texas with thirty-two. But these figures will soon 
be outmoded because new ones are being established at a rate of 
about fifty each year. 

Some of the public junior colleges are supported by local 
communities and governed by local school boards; others have 
their own boards, while some are supported in large part by the 
state and are under the control of statewide boards which make 
policy for all the junior colleges in the state. 

Public two-year colleges usually charge no part of the tuition 
cost to the student and hence, for students living at home, are 
considered the least expensive of all institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Most of them have no entrance requirements except a 
high school diploma. Typically they offer three kinds of pro- 
gram: courses for students who plan after one or two years to 
transfer to a four-year college or university, terminal courses of a 
general nature for students who do not plan to go on to another 
institution, and vocational courses of a wide variety. 

Because of their low entrance standards, the public junior col- 
leges usually enroll a large proportion of students who made only 
average or below-average grades in high school and who do not 
score high on college entrance examinations. But, particularly 
among the students planning to transfer, there is a substantial mi- 
nority of students of high academic potential who choose the ju- 
nior colleges for financial reasons. These make good records in the 
four-year institutions to which they transfer. 

Many of the teachers in two-year public colleges are recruited 
from among the local high school teachers, but some come di- 
rectly from the graduate schools. Compared to university pro- 
fessors, they are likely to be more interested in teaching and less 
interested in research; consequently they are, in many cases, ex- 
cellent teachers for freshmen and sophomores taking courses that 
are not highly specialized. The salaries of teachers in public ju- 
nior colleges are higher than those in small denominational four- 
year colleges and only a little below those of teachers in four- 
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Though reliable figures are hard to come by, it seems a safe esti- 
mate that half the students enrolled in American higher institu- 
tions today live at home during their college years The half who 
commute includes most of those enrolled in junior colleges, 
community colleges, municipal universities and university exten- 
sion centers, a substantial proportion of those attending private 
universities located in large cities such as NYU, the University of 
Southern California, Temple, and the University of Pittsburgh, 
plus a smaller but significant proportion of those enrolled in those 
state colleges and universities located m urban centers Some are 
part-time students who work part of the day and attend late- 
aftemoon or evening classes, but many are students who carry a 
full academic load but who live at home because it is convenient, 
because it is believed to be less expensive, or because their parents 
are reluctant to have them leave home 

About half of the commuters — roughly a million and a half 
students — attend two-year institutions traditionally called junior 
colleges but increasingly, particularly m the case of publicly sup- 
ported ones, called community colleges Of more than 700 two- 
year colleges in the nation, about 100 are independent, more than 
100 3 te church-related, and more than 500 are publicly sup- 
ported But the public institutions, being on the average much 
larger than the private ones, enroll the great majority of the stu- 
dents 

Junior colleges came into existence early m this century, Joliet, 
established in 1901, is usually given credit for being the first But 
the greatest expansion of publicly supported two-year colleges 
3 * 
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their “homework.” Childish habits are hard to break when the 
student continues to live in his childhood environment. Living at 
home the student finds it difficult to develop an adult attitude 
toward learning or toward life. 

If the college enrolls a large proportion of commuters, as many- 
community colleges do, or if it enrolls only residents of the city, 
as was true until recently of the city colleges of New York, the 
dangers of provincialism are obvious. According to one report, 
nine-tenths of the students at Brooklyn College have never lived 
outside the city of New York and half of them have never trav- 
eled beyond its immediate environs . 10 A student who meets 
throughout his college years only other residents of his own 
community is almost certain to remain provincial in outlook even 
though the community is a large city. Even his accent is likely to 
remain intact. The student who leaves college each day imme- 
diately after his last class is also unlikely to form close friendships 
with his classmates or to develop a feeling of identity with his 
college. He is more likely to continue to associate with those he 
knew in high school and to identify with his home community 
rather than with the larger world. 

In the case of the student who works part time while in col- 
lege, these disadvantages are partially offset by the fact that the 
alternation of work and study is, in itself, educationally valuable. 
Colleges such as Antioch, which draw most of their students 
from an economic class in which young people do not find it 
necessary to work, make much of the educational values of work- 
study plans that are organized by college officials. Less affluent 
students, who arc forced to work at paying jobs to support them- 
selves while in college, have always been able to get such experi- 
ences without having them planned by the college, with the re- 
sult that they have become more resourceful and self-reliant. But 
the fact that a student is employed while in college does not make 
it essential that he continue to live at home. 

Is it really necessary for so many students to live at home dur- 
ing their college years 5 The reasons usually given arc economic. 
But much of the saving may be illusory. The cost of tuition, fees. 
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year state colleges Often the salary scale is the same as that used 
m the local elementary and secondary schools, but because the 
junior college teachers have more advanced degrees, their salaries 
are more often at or near the top of the scale that m some school 
systems now goes up to 5 10,000 or $12,000 and in nearly all sys- 
tems goes up to at least $8000 or $9000, which is above the me- 
dian salary in small nonpublic colleges 
The commuter colleges have made higher education possible 
for many students to whom it might otherwise have been denied 
and have thereby contributed to the upward mobility of many 
Americans Not only do these colleges offer the full range of sub- 
jects provided by residential colleges, but on the average the qual- 
ity of instruction is probably as good A student who lives at 
home while in college can study all the liberal disciplines and can 
prepare himself for any profession or other vocation that requires 
a college education 

But even when the instruction is excellent, the student who 
lives at home misses a great deal of the traditional college expe- 
rience Traditionally, going to college has meant leaving home 
and making a sharp break not only from family life but from the 
community in which the student grew up It has meant an end to 
close parental supervision While in college the student lived m a 
dormitory, a boardinghouse, or a fraternity or sorority house, in 
which he learned that there are other ways of life and other kinds 
of people than those he knew at home In a residential college he 
associated with other young people from many parts of the coun- 
try and from other lands His intellectual and social horizons 
were broadened, he lost some of his provincialism 
The commuter is much less likely than the residential student 
to take full advantage of the social, recreational, and cultural fea- 
tures of college life He finds it difficult to get back to the college 
library in the evening and does not have the opportunity to take 
part in the late-evening bull sessions characteristic of dormitory 
life Many commuting students have complained that their par- 
ents continue to hover over them and to treat them as children, 
and some report that their mothers establish hours for them to do 
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The provincialism characteristic of student bodies made up en- 
tirely of students from a single city can be partially offset by en- 
couraging the enrollment of some students from other parts of 
the country and from foreign lands. This is well worth while 
even if it necessitates the building of a few dormitories for such 
students. A program of college exchanges would also be bene- 
ficial in enabling the student to spend at least one of his college 
years in another part of the country. For a boy or girl who has 
never been outside New York City, a year in California, Iowa, or 
Tennessee might be more broadening than a year in Europe — and 
almost as sharp a contrast. The student from Iowa would be 
equally enriched by a year in New York, San Francisco, or Bos- 
ton. 
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books, and clothing is the same whether a student lives at home 
or away from home The commuter— unless he lives m New 
York and travels by subway— usually must have a car Even if he 
buys a jalopy, the cost of the car and gasoline would pay his 
room rent in a dormitory for a long time — typical room rent m a 
dormitory is rarely more than two to three hundred dollars a 
year 

Living at home reduces the cost of food somewhat, but food 
costs money even when it is eaten at the family table, and com- 
muting students usually buy at least one meal a day at the college 
Is the saving in food cost sufficient to justify letting a student 
spend many hours in transit during his college years — hours that 
might more profitably be spent studying’ It seems entirely pos- 
sible that if students looked carefully at the relative costs of liv- 
ing at home and living near the college — and if they also gave 
consideration to the relative value and completeness of the kinds 
of education gamed in each case— the number of commuters 
would be much smaller than it is now. 

Though the commuting students miss much of the college ex- 
perience and probably save less money than they think, it seems 
certain that their numbers will continue to grow. Most of the col- 
leges founded in the past two decades have been located in urban 
centers and have been especially designed to attract commuting 
students When new state colleges are planned, state legislators 
argue vehemently that they must be located in or near the fastest- 
growing centers of population 

If college is to mean more than just going to classes for three 
hours a day, special provisions must be made for the social and 
recreational activities of commuters and for their intellectual 
stimulation outside class Some urban colleges have substantially 
reduced the disadvantages of commuting by providing browsing 
rooms, meeting rooms, music rooms, hobby shops, comfortable 
places for study and conversation, and recreational facilities in 
order to keep the students on campus for more hours of the day 
and to encourage them to become more identified emotionally 
and intellectually with the institution of higher learning. 
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both students and parents that Ivy means all that is best in higher 
education, the fact is that the Ivy League is not an educational 
organization. It is an athletic association made up of eight under- 
graduate men’s colleges that have little in common except their 
location in the northeast corner of the United States. Though 
most of them are relatively old as American colleges go, all are 
very young by European standards. One was founded in 1865 — 
more recently than many of the state universities in the Middle 
West. One is an independent college while the others are parts of 
universities. One is a part of a land-grant university complete 
with such non-Ivy appurtenances as cowbarns and pigpens. Since 
few Americans living west of the Alleghenies can even name all 
the eight members of the League it seems clear that the others 
bask in the reflected glory of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
which are the names everyone associates with Ivy. 

But the tragic fact remains that to many status-seeking East- 
ern students, failure to be admitted to an Ivy League college 
seems a fate worse than death. Some are so embittered that they 
are unable to adapt themselves to the other colleges that even- 
tually do accept them or to profit from what those colleges have 
to offer. 

Though some high school students are apparently unaware of 
the fact, educational quality is not the exclusive possession of a 
single athletic league; nor, for that matter, is prestige. Such 
schools as Antioch, Bennington, and Sarah Lawrence have gained 
a special kind of eclat from the widespread publicity given their 
experimental approaches to higher education. Though most of 
their innovations are now decades old and hence no longer experi- 
mental, the prestige lingers on. Swarthmore, Carleton, Oberlin, 
Reed, and perhaps twenty-five or thirty other small colleges have 
gained high prestige, particularly among academics, from the fact 
that their graduates do well in graduate school. 

Prestige differs from one part of the nation to another. Nich- 
olas von Hoffman, in The Multiversity, observes that Eastern and 
Western as applied to colleges and universities are not geographic 
regions but concepts of what a college or university ought to 



6. Prestige, Selectivity 
and Educational Quality 


The Academic Totem Pole 

When Stanley Woodward, sportswnter for the New York 
Herald Tribune , gave the Ivy League its name in the 1930s he 
did not intend it to become a symbol of excellence or academic 
punty He pointed out that some varieties of ivy are poisonous 
and others are frequently potted But those associated with the 
league ignored his warning A few years later a Columbia alum- 
nus, who may or may not have had his tongue in cheek, wrote a 
blast in a national magazine declaring the schools in that league 
to be vastly superior to all other colleges which he referred to as 
“the outer mediocrity ” He described state universities as “edu- 
cational rabbit warrens ” And many readers believed every word 
of it 

During the 1950s Ivy took on a special eclat that extended to 
dress as well as to education Frederick Birmingham, m his enter- 
taining and informative book. The Ivy League Today, says that 
during that decade “ ‘Ivy Fashion’ became an absolute uniform 
among the college students of the nation It was also adopted by 
nightclub comics, prizefighters, delivery boys, and gangsters ap- 
pearing before Senate committees ” 11 Though the uniform 
has now become less popular, the prestige of Ivy still captures the 
imagination of the young and of their ambitious parents 
Though Ivy Leaguers have come to believe their own mythol- 
ogy and have had a considerable amount of success in convincing 
3S 
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When an alumnus says with pride “I am a Harvard man” (and 
they do manage to work it into the conversation), he means that 
his degree is from Harvard College, which has a long tradition 
dating from 1636. But Harvard University is a much newer insti- 
tution. A graduate or professional degree from the University 
does not really make one a “Harvard man.” 

A Berkeley alumnus does not take similar pride in his college 
because, as an undergraduate, he scarcely knew he was in a col- 
lege. He saw himself as a minor cog in the vast machine that is 
the Multiversity of California. Such identification is not condu- 
cive to high morale except for those who are proud of the foot- 
ball team. Consequently the Berkeley student feels that he has 
little to lose if he takes action that is harmful to his alma mater. 

The student who selects a college on the basis of its prestige 
runs a considerable risk. The prestige of an institution of higher 
learning does not always rub off on its students and graduates. 
Some alumni of Ivy League colleges remain totally obscure 
throughout their lives, while some graduates of unheard-of uni- 
versities become famous. The statistical differences among the 
graduates of the two kinds of institution give little comfort to 
the individual who chooses a prestigious one and yet never 
amounts to much after graduation. 

Selection on the basis of prestige can also be a mistake if it is 
assumed that prestige is a guarantee of educational quality. No 
doubt the two traits are positively correlated, but the correlation 
is far from perfect, both because prestige may result from extra- 
neous factors such as the social class of the students admitted and 
because there is a time lag between a rise and fall in educational 
quality and a rise and fall in prestige. A college’s position on the 
prestige totem pole often tells more about the kind of institution 
it was a generation or two ago than about its present educational 
quality. 

Selective, More Selective , Most Selective 

The colleges once called exclusive were those that preferred 
students of impeccable ancestry and sometimes denied admission 
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be 12 “There are Eastern schools in the West such as Berkeley, 
Reed, Oberlm, Antioch, Chicago, and possibly the University of 
Michigan,” he says It has been my observation, too, that the 
schools he mentions are most highly respected by people living in 
New York and New England, presumably because they conform 
to the Easterner’s concept of education with its exclusiveness and 
high entrance standards Asked to name the best college in the 
Pacific Northwest, most knowledgeable Easterners will say 
“Reed” without hesitation It is probably the only one they ever 
heard of But if you ask the man on the street in Portland the 
same question, he is likely to name a state institution and to add 
that Reed is a curious place inhabited by students who are eager 
to go barefoot and wear beards And Hoffman might have added 
that there are some “Western” schools m the East The Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts and the University of Connecticut resemble 
the land-grant universities farther west and hence find it difficult 
to acquire prestige among New Englanders even though they are 
improving rapidly in quality 

The Berkeley campus of the University of California has 
achieved nationwide publicity from two divergent distinctions It 
has come to be known as the focus of student unrest It has also 
been acclaimed as having one of the nation’s top graduate schools 
It may be no accident that a university rated so high for its grad- 
uate program should have trouble with its undergraduates. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that, in building up its graduate 
school as a research institute, Berkeley has neglected its under- 
graduates — that while eagerly attracting Nobel Prize winners to 
its faculty it has failed to attract the kind of teachers undergrad- 
uates need At any rate this is among the charges made by Berke- 
ley undergraduates 

Why, one might ask, has Harvard, which also has a high- 
ranking graduate school, not had similar student uprisings 5 There 
is, of course, some discontent among Harvard undergraduates, 
but much less than at Berkeley The answer may be partly a 
matter of climate — not the fog of San Francisco Bay but the par- 
ticular social climate of the Bay area — but there is another rea- 
son. 
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ciety despite mediocre secondary school records is much too long 
to be ignored. They are not the rare exceptions but rather com- 
mon exceptions, and they include a number of individuals who 
have won the Nobel Prize for literature and other awards for 
conspicuous adult achievement. In any case, a college that refuses 
to seek out the exceptional individuals who will emerge as lead- 
ers, and to provide opportunity for their education, is not accept- 
ing its full responsibility. It cannot be called a great institution. 

Some highly selective colleges do look for the exceptional indi- 
viduals, particularly those who have given evidence of creativity, 
artistic, musical or literary talent, leadership, or athletic ability. 
But more often they require such evidence in addition to good 
grades and high test scores. The student who has great ability but 
is introverted and not “well-rounded” is likely to be overlooked. 

Most of the highly selective colleges are independent of church 
or state control. In a day of burgeoning enrollments any independ- 
ent college with even a modest degree of visibility can easily 
raise entrance standards if it chooses to do so. It can if it wishes, 
and if it prefers to keep the enrollment small, deny admission to 
students scoring lower than 600 or 700 on College Boards or who 
failed to make A grades in high school. A state college that takes 
the same step is likely to Jose its support from the taxpayers, most 
of whom were not A students. A church-related school that be- 
comes so highly selective that it refuses to admit reasonably well- 
qualified members of the church is likely to encounter strong 
pressures to modify its practices, ft seems safe, therefore, to pre- 
dict that state- and church-related colleges will continue to be 
less stringently selective than the independent ones. Whether the 
most selective colleges are also the best colleges in the sense of 
offering the highest quality of education is at best debatable. It is 
undoubtedly true that students work harder in a college with 
high entrance standards because the competition is greater. It is 
also true that bright students learn a great deal from other bright 
students. In a selective college the professors are able to make 
longer and more difficult assignments with confidence that the 
students will complete them. And, because many people do asso- 
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tified and measured it would be difficult to prove that they are 
the result of a student’s attendance at a particular college. Mr. X 
went to Yale; Mr. X became a great man who contributed to the 
welfare of mankind in a notable way. But we cannot be certain 
that Mr. X became a great man because he went to Yale. It is en- 
tirely possible that he might have made the same contribution to 
mankind had he gone to an obscure university or if, like Lincoln, 
he never had gone to any college. 

If asked to name the best university in the United States a few 
football buffs who read only the sports pages might say Notre 
Dame, but many people would say Harvard. If asked to justify 
the choice they might say: “Because it is big, it has a long and 
reputable history, lots of money, a big library, and an able facul- 
ty, and because several of its alumni have become presidents of 
the United States.” 

Asked the name of the best small undergraduate college, the re- 
spondents would offer a much wider variety of answers but some 
knowledgeable people might say “Swarthmore.” Asked why they 
chose Swarthmore, they might say: “Because it is small, has a 
good faculty, and admits only bright students and because its 
graduates do well in graduate school.” If asked how they know 
that Swarthmore has a good faculty they would find the question 
difficult to answer. 

It is doubtful that any of these respondents have identified the 
qualities that make for greatness. There is no convincing evi- 
dence that institutional size is refated, either positively or nega- 
tively, to educational quality. NYU is much larger than Harvard 
but no one calls it greater. Johns Hopkins and Clark were top- 
ranking schools when they had only a few hundred students 
each, but the University of California, which enrolls nearly 
100,000 students, also has a good reputation as a graduate institu- 
tion. 

Some of the most prestigious undergraduate colleges arc small, 
but it is at least debatable whether Bennington (with 360 stu- 
dents) or Sarah Lawrence (with 500) offers a better education 
than Smith with 2300, or tlut Havcrford with 500 men offers a 
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ciate selectivity with quality, the highly selective colleges arc bet- 
ter able to attract grants from private donors, the federal govern- 
ment, and foundations 1 can testify from my ov» n experience as a 
staff member of the Tord Foundation that there is a reluctance to 
make grants to institutions that arc less selective and therefore 
lacking in prestige 

It cannot be assumed that the most selective colleges get the 
best teachers, for a professor need not be a great teacher or even 
a good teacher to sun ive in a college in vv hich all the students are 
both academically talented and highly motivated E\ en if he does 
no more than make assignments and grade papers, his students 
will learn His job is far easier than that of a teacher in a less se- 
lective college who must accept responsibility for motivating his 
students, raising their levels of aspiration, and making difficult 
ideas clear to them Selective colleges are likely to attract the 
kind of teachers who prefer to work exclusively with academ- 
ically talented students who are easy to teach Whether these are 
the best teachers is debatable And whether students m the selec- 
tive colleges really learn more than the same students \\ ould have 
learned in less selective colleges is, at best, unproved 

Educational Quality 

Though the assessment of institutional quality is a popular pas 
time, quality — as a trait distinct from either prestige or exclusive- 
ness — proves to be an elusive attribute Prestige can at least be es- 
timated by counting the number of students who want to get in, 
selectivity by counting the number the college chooses to keep 
out. But quality is not so easily measured The usual approach is 
to count the number of doctoral degrees held by the faculty and 
the number of books in the library, to assess the value of the 
physical plant, and to examine the test scores of the entering 
freshmen But all these items are related to input — not output 
The output of a college is its graduates But we do not know 
how to measure the qualities of graduates — we are not sure even 
what these qualities ought to be And even if they could be iden- 
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A study of one kind of academic output was made in 1953 by 
two psychology professors at Wesleyan University under a grant 
from the Fund for the Advancement of Education They traced 
the undergraduate origins of a group of young scholars which 
had won some postbaccalaureate distinction of a scholarly nature 
In their report, The Younger American Scholar Hts Collegiate 
Origins, the authors make clear the limitations of the study “It 
was decided that the best pubhc indications of future scholarly or 
scientific promise were the winning of some fellowship, scholar- 
ship, or prize on a graduate level m open competition, or the at- 
tainment of a Ph D or its equivalent” 13 The investigators did 
not include postdoctorate distinctions, and “no attempt was made 
to mclude m our roster individuals who had won distinctions in 
the fields of medicine, law, or theology if these distinctions were 
solely confined to these professions and not earned m competition 
with the general body of graduate students” Achievement in 
business or government was also excluded 

Most of the institutions that rated highest on the list were 
small, private liberal arts colleges such as Swarthmore, Oberkn, 
Haverford, Reed, and Carleton, although Chicago and the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology also rated high Harvard and Yale 
fell below these colleges and the state universities still lower — 
Wisconsin, in thirty-sixth place, led the Big Ten The University 
of California was not among the first fifty in over-all ratings 
The higher-ranking colleges made the most of these findings. 
The resulting publicity led many people to conclude that 
Swarthmore and Reed were the “best” colleges in the nation 
This was a gross misinterpretation of the evidence No doubt 
these are excellent colleges, but all that this study proved was that 
the kind of students that attend them, and survive to graduation, 
are the kind \\ ho do well in graduate schools Probably they do 
w ell for a v ariety of reasons they are highly motivated, the)' had 
good undergraduate instruction in a college whose undergraduate 
courses resemble graduate ones, and they were academically tal- 
ented to begin with But they were bright even before they en- 
tered college — the college cannot take credit for that. A college 
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better educetton than Hazard College, which enrolls 4800 

^HighTaknes, if maintained over a period of time, undoubtedly 
attract some of the better professors, other things being equa 
But other things never are equal and professors, in selecting a 
position, give consideration to many other attractions, including 
location, prestige, teaching load, and opportunities for researc 
Parsons College pays higher salaries than Yale, Princeton, or 
Stanford but Parsons does not yet appear on anyone’s list of qual- 
ity institutions . 

A large endowment provides institutional stability, but some ot 
the most imaginative experimental colleges in the country ma e 
their way with almost no endowed funds Only after their repu 
tations were made did the money begin to roll in, and by that 
time some of them had become conventional 

A multimillion-volume library is essential for research scholars 
and useful to graduate students, but for undergraduates a few 
thousand carefully selected volumes, if easily available, may make 
for better education Even if he reads two complete volumes per 
day throughout his undergraduate years, a student will read no 
more than 2500 books Selection is far more important than the 
numbers listed in the library catalogue And if books are as hard 
to find as they are in many research libraries, the student will 
spend more time locating books than reading them Thomas 
Jefferson had only a few hundred books in his library, but be- 
cause they included some of the greatest books ever written, and 
because he read them, he was able to write some of the docu- 
ments upon which our nation rests 

A long line of distinguished graduates dating back over the 
centuries looks impressive but gives proof only that the institu- 
tion has been m existence for a long time Antiquity gives little 
evidence of present-day educational quality, some of the colleges 
founded in colonial days are now generally considered second- 
rate institutions Some of those founded between 1800 and 1850 
are fourth- or fifth rate, while some of those founded within the 
last two or three decades command the respect of scholars 
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kinds of colleges Of the senators, 61 per cent received part or all 
of their higher education in publicly supported institutions Of 
the fifty governors in office in 1967 , exactly half had attended 
publicly supported colleges or universities, while both the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President were graduates of such institutions 
But geography makes a difference both senators from Massachu- 
setts are Harvard men, while both of those from the state of 
Washington are graduates of the University of Washington It 
appears that for political aspirants living along the East Coast at- 
tendance at a private college gives a slight advantage but that for 
those who plan to run for office m the West or Middle West at- 
tendance at a state university provides a background more attrac- 
tive to voters It seems doubtful that any one of the Kennedys 
w ould have been elected to office by the voters of Massachusetts 
if he had attended a western state college or that Lyndon Johnson 
would have been elected by the voters of Texas if he had re- 
turned from college with a Harvard accent. 

For those who wish to become writers, the choice of a college 
does not seem to matter Sinclair Lewis went to Yale, Robert 
Trost went to Harvard, where he lasted less than a year, Carl 
Sandburg went to Lombard College, William Faulkner briefly at- 
tended the University of Mississippi, Ole Rolvaag studied and 
taught at St Olaf College, Mark Van Doren went to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Willa Cather graduated from the University of 
Nebraska, but Hemingway did not go to college 

It is entirely possible for a student to get a good education m 
any college, or for that matter w ithout going to college Even the 
poorest college has more books than he will have time to read Ic 
is the very rare college that docs not have at least a few very able 
teachers on its faculty If he chooses his professors with care (as 
he still can do in a college that is too poor to purchase computers 
to assign him to his classes) he can make the most of such talent 
as exists If most of his classmates do not possess great academic 
talent, his own ability will stand out all the more, and as a result 
he will get more attention from the faculty And Ins opportu- 
nities to develop his own leadership potential will be greater in a 
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education enables a student to become better informed and pos- 
sibly wiser, but it does not substantially alter his IQ A co eg 
that admits only very bright freshmen will have only very rig 
graduates whether it teaches them much or not Even if the resu 
are taken at face value, all this study indicates is that if the pur- 
pose of a college is to be a prep school for graduate schoo s t ese 
are good colleges It says nothing at all about the success o co 
leges in preparing students for other kinds of life or for more 


adult levels of achievement 

Institutional quality has little meaning except when judge in 
terms of a student’s individual talents and his personal goals The 
college that is the best choice for one student may be a very ba 
choice for another But for the student who knows what he 


wants, some estimates of quality are possible 

If a student wants a broadly liberal education he is more likely 
to get it in a college that emphasizes and takes pride in such edu- 
cation than in a university that looks upon liberal education as a 
sideline If he wants to become a Wall Street broker, Yale is a 


better bet than Kansas State, but if he wants to specialize in agri- 
culture, home economics, engineering, or veterinary medicine, 
Kansas State is a better choice If he wants to become a public- 
school teacher he is more likely to find what he needs at Peabody 
or in any of a number of state colleges than at Princeton If he 
would like to have ample time for leisurely reading and quiet 
contemplation, no matter how brilliant he is, he should avoid the 
highly selective colleges, most of which are academic pressure 
cookers If he wants to be an All American halfback he should 


avoid Chicago and will have a better chance in a Big Ten univer- 
sity than in the Ivy League If he wants to be “where the action 
is" he will like Berkeley If he wants a great deal of freedom in 
his personal life and would resent being required to attend chapel, 
he should avoid most of the small denominational colleges 
If he wants to enter politics he should be told that in the 90th 
Congress, which convened in January 1967, all but four of the 
hundred senators and all but twenty-two of the representatives 
had some education beyond high school but that they attended all 
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of institutions is much smaller The most recent comprehensive 
study of the subject is that sponsored by the American Council 
on Education, the results of which were published in a volume 
edited by Allan M Cartter, published in 1966, titled An Assess - 
merit of Quality in Graduate Education 14 
This volume does not claim to be more than a survey and analy- 
sis of the opinion of 900 department chairmen, 1700 outstanding 
senior scholars and scientists, and 1400 younger academicians 
concerning the relative quality of the education provided in 
American graduate schools The study covered thirty academic 
fields but did not include medicine, law, or other professional 
fields except engineering 
The respondents were asked two questions 

A Which of the terms below best describes your judgment of 
the quality of the graduate faculty in your field at each of the 
institutions listed? Consider only the scholarly competence and 
achievements of the present faculty 1 distinguished, 2 strong 
3 good, 4 adequate, 5 marginal, 6 not sufficient to provide 
acceptable doctoral training, 7 insufficient information 
B How would you rate the institutions below if you were 
selecting a graduate school to work for a doctorate in jour 
field today 3 Take into account the accessibility of faculty and 
their scholarly competence, curricula, educational and research 
facilities, the quality of graduate students and other factors 
which contribute to the effectiveness of the doctoral pro 
gram 1 extremely attractive, 2 attractive, 3 acceptable, 4. 
not attractn e, 5 insufficient information. 

There follow cd a list of each of the universities among the 106 
m the suney that had awarded one or more doctorates m the 
particular field of study w ithin the preceding decade 
The results of the questionnaires were reported by Mr Cartter 
m statistics and carcfullj guarded language But when the report 
was released to the public, California newspapers proclaimed that 
the Berkeley campus of the University of California had been 
found to be "the best university in the country ’ Harvard, which 
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college in which he does not have to compete with classmate 
who were all presidents of the high school student body 

This is not to say that the choice of a college does not matter 
For some students it probably matters a great deal But we no 
all too little about just how it matters and what difference 
choice does make The student who is poorly motivated, or w o 
lacks intellectual curiosity, will not survive in a rigorous college 
and will not learn very much m a weak college But the we 
motivated student who wants to know and to understand wi e 
ucate himself no matter what college he attends All a good col- 


lege can do is make it easier for him 
The student who is demed admission to “the college o 15 
choice” rarely thanks the admission board that turned him down, 
but he should, for the probability is high that his choice was un 
wise The student who is not really qualified for admission to a 
highly selective college, but is admitted because he has influentia 
parents who are able to bring pressure, is likely to have a har 
time when he faces the rigorous competition The properly qual- 
ified student, who survives until graduation in a highly selective 
college, will probably be prepared to do well in graduate school, 
but whether he will be better educated or more wise ten years 
after graduation than he would have been had he attended a less 
selective institution remains unproved 

Students who find it necessary to attend colleges that are nei- 
ther highly selective nor prestigious — as the great majority must 
— need not fear that they will be seriously or permanently handi- 
capped A few years after they graduate no one will ask where 
they went to college and few will care When they apply f° r 
more responsible jobs that require maturity the principal question 
will be, “What have you done since graduation 3 ” 


Quality m Graduate Education 

It is somewhat easier to assess the quality of graduate schools 
than that of undergraduate liberal arts colleges because the goals 
of graduate education are more sharply defined and the number 
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For those selecting a graduate school, the Cartter report gives 
fairly reliable evidence of quality as it is perceived by scholars 
qualified to judge it. According to this evidence, the nation’s best 
graduate schools are found in a small number of universities most 
of which are located along the East and West coasts and in the 
Great Lakes region. Some distinguished departments, however, 
are found in a much larger number of universities located in al- 
most all parts of the nation. It is hardly surprising that the best 
graduate programs are found in the universities with the most 
ample financial support and the highest salaries to professors. 
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had a better clatm because tt had scored above 
thing except engineering, which ,s not taught at Harvard ^ 
less attention to the report, probably because Harvard ha n v 
doubted that it IS the best of all possible universities But other 
universities, including Yale, Stanford Columbia M.chiga^ ud 
Wisconsin, received wide publicity for the fact th y 
been found to be in the top five or the top ten **■*"£" 
were led to believe that these findings provided reliable evidence 
of over all institutional quality The pecking order among uni- 
versities was reinforced and the efforts of other institutions to 
rise in quality and prestige were made more difficult 

It is regrettable that many naive college applicants and t eir 
parents accepted this study-on the basis of newspaper accounts 

as indicative of undergraduate educational equality, even 

though the ACE made no such claim Perhaps there is a positive 
correlation between the quality of a graduate school and the qual- 
ity of the undergraduate college in the same university no one 
really knows But it is entirely possible that the correlation is 
negative because the easiest way for a university to build up its 
graduate school is to divert its funds and other resources from the 
undergraduate to the graduate schools This diversion of funds is 
particularly apparent in the upward striving institutions that are 
eager to develop doctoral programs but lack the necessary re- 
sources It is less apparent in the older universities that had pres- 
tigious colleges before their graduate schools came into existence 
It is probably true that the presence of a good graduate school 
on a university campus provides intellectual stimulation for both 
students and professors This is especially true in the sciences in 
which new knowledge is accumulating rapidly, less true in the 
humanities where change is slower and the stability of knowledge 
greater It is true also that some graduate school professors give 
stimulating lectures to undergraduates, though their number is 
smaller than one might wish But in a university that stresses 
graduate programs and research, the undergraduate is likely to 
get less than his share of attention unless the liberal arts college 
has a faculty as well as an administration of its own 
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7. Six Million Students 


Why They Go to College 

As we enter the last third of the twentieth century, some six 
million young Americans are enrolled, on a part or full-time 
basis, in the nation’s institutions of higher learning — a higher 
number, and a larger proportion of the population, than has been 
so engaged in any other nation at any other time in history. The 
number is expected to rise to eight or nine million by 1980, after 
which it may decline slightly for a time because of the sharply 
falling birthrate of the sixties. 

Since no one is required to go to college — compulsory school 
laws do not apply at the higher levels — these high figures reflect 
the individual decisions of young men and women that higher 
education is something they want and need. They come to col- 
lege for a variety of reasons, some of which are sharply at odds 
with the goals proposed by educational philosophers. Few fresh- 
men are deeply concerned about assuring the continuity of our 
culture; their goals are personal. Though some hope to expand 
their intellectual horizons by learning more about the nature of 
the world and of man, many enter college because their friends 
arc going, because it is a part of the family tradition, or because it 
seems the only thing to do after graduating from high school. 
Many are eager to participate in the social life that is a part of 
the college experience. Primarily, however, the growing demand 
for higher education reflects the desire of individuals for a higher 
standard of living and for ever greater status, prestige, and se- 
curity. The American people want a better life and believe that 
education provides the open door. 

J7 
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will sacrifice most of the $12,000 to $20,000 he might have earned 
had he been employed on a full-time basis during those years. 

The willingness of students and their families to make these 
sacrifices is evidence of high motivation that reflects strong social 
pressures. But what a student hopes to gain from a college 
education — or from the degree that symbolizes it — depends on 
his family background. If he is one of the first in his family to 
enter college he probably believes that a college degree will help 
him “get ahead in the world” — to rise in social position and enjoy 
a higher standard of living than his ancestors. But he also knows 
that if he fails to graduate his parents are not likely to look upon his 
failure as a tragedy. They know that, if necessary, he can get a 
job without a college education just as many of his friends have 
done. 

The student whose parents are college graduates (particularly 
one whose father is a successful professional man or business 
executive) has a different motivation. He cannot reasonably hope 
that a degree, or even two or three degrees, will enable him to 
rise in social position or to achieve a higher income than that of 
his father. He must graduate from college with a good record 
just to maintain the family’s place in the world. To him and his 
family it is not enough just to go to college; he must go to the 
“right” college. Failure to be admitted to that college causes 
embarrassment to him and his family; failure to graduate seems a 
tragedy. Consequently he is under greater pressure to continue 
even though he has relatively less to gain from college than docs 
the student from a family without a college tradition. 

As more people go to college the value of a degree will depre- 
ciate just as the value of a high school diploma has decreased in 
recent decades, because no symbol possessed by millions can giv c 
assurance of high status. In 1900, when only 10 per cent of the 
young people went through secondary school, a high school di- 
ploma provided entree into the white-collar class; today, with 
some 75 per cent completing high school, many high school grad- 
uates enter skilled and semi-skilled trades. In the past a college 
degree has provided the open door to the upper-middle class that 
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Whatever their motives may be, most students are m pursuit 

symbol called a degree-a piece of synthetic parchment 

3 . . ... . HI 1,0.1 


stating that the holder is now a “bachelor,” “master. 


doc- 


tor” and entitled to “all the rights and P nvl ^ r f ^‘^d 


” Both the students and their parents are 


thereunto * . f fo 

that the possession of such a document is essential it one to 
achieve his goals in life This belief, which has been encourage 
by vast amounts of publicity, is rapidly becoming a part o 
conventional wisdom And to many the symbol has come to see 
more important than the education it is presumed to represen 
To obtain his degree, each student will stand for many hours in 
registration lines and then sit through 1200 to 1800 fifty-minut 
lectures Whether the lectures are brilliant, scholarly, pedantic, 
or dull — and he will hear all lvinds — he will respond by fil ,n 8> 
many notebooks with notes, most of which he will never be a e 
to decipher If his college offers small classes he will take part in 
many class discussions, some on a high intellectual level an 
others that will be little more than a sharing of ignorance He wi 
write thirty or forty term papers, complete with footnotes an 
all the other apparatus of scholarship, which will be read by no 
one except the instructor and not always by him He will labor 
through hundreds of quizzes, tests, and examinations, most o 
which will be scored by a computer He will read perhaps f° rt y 
textbooks and hundreds of other books, some of these he wi 
wisely forget and a few he will remember all his life But a year 
after graduation it is unlikely that he will recall even the names o 
the authors of 10 per cent of his textbooks, most of which he wi 
have sold as soon as the course was completed He will often 
v. onder if it is all w orthwhile, and there is about an even chance 
that he will decide to drop out before he gets his first degree 
en though a substantial part of the cost of his education will 
be paid by the college from endowments, or by the state through 
taxation, the student or his parents will make financial sacrifices 
to keep him in college Board, room, travel, clothing, books, fees, 
and incidentals will cost anywhere from $4000 to $15,000 or 
more for his four undergraduate years Moreover, the student 
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will sacrifice most of the $12,000 to $20,000 he might have earned 
had he been employed on a full-time basis during those years. 

The willingness of students and their families to make these 
sacrifices is evidence of high motivation that reflects strong social 
pressures. But what a student hopes to gain from a college 
education — or from the degree that symbolizes it — depends on 
his family background. If he is one of the first in his family to 
enter college he probably believes that a college degree will help 
him “get ahead in the world” — to rise in social position and enjoy 
a higher standard of living than his ancestors. But he also knows 
that if he fails to graduate his parents are not likely to look upon his 
failure as a tragedy. They know that, if necessary, he can get a 
job without a college education just as many of his friends have 
done. 

The student whose parents are college graduates (particularly 
one whose father is a successful professional man or business 
executive) has a different motivation. He cannot reasonably hope 
that a degree, or even two or three degrees, will enable him to 
rise in social position or to achieve a higher income than that of 
his father. He must graduate from college with a good record 
just to maintain the family’s place in the world. To him and his 
family it is not enough just to go to college; he must go to the 
“right” college. Failure to be admitted to that college causes 
embarrassment to him and his family; failure to graduate seems a 
tragedy. Consequently he is under greater pressure to continue 
even though he has relatively less to gain from college than does 
the student from a family without a college tradition. 

As more people go to college the value of a degree will depre- 
ciate just as the value of a high school diploma has decreased in 
recent decades, because no symbol possessed by millions can give 
assurance of high status. In 1900, when only 10 per cent of the 
young people went through secondary school, a high school di- 
ploma provided entree into the white-collar class; today, with 
some 75 per cent completing high school, many high school grad- 
uates enter skilled and semi-skilled trades. In the past a college 
degree has provided the open door to the upper-middle class that 
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is composed largely of professional people and e!:e “ tl 
when the tune comes that from one-half to two-thirds of d 
adults are college graduates (as compared to today s 10 P“ cen > 
the degree will mean less socially because many people with suen 
degrees will be engaged in subprofessional and none-\ecume posi- 
tions Stall it is not likely that many of those who go to college 
and stay to receive their degrees will et er regret it. For tw enneth- 
century Americans who want to participate fully in the oppor- 
tunities of the contemporary' w orld, college is increasingly a part 
of the essential background 


Who Needs a College Degree ? 

In the past, neither a college degree nor the formal education it 
is intended to represent has been essential for those who wishe 
to make notable contributions to mankind, earn a high income, or 
achiev e distinction at the highest let els Tw o-thirds of the Presi 
dents of the United States have been college graduates, they have 
come from such obscure colleges as Ohio Central, Dickinson, 
Union, and Southwest Texas State Teachers, and from better- 
known small colleges such as William and Mar) , Kent on, Bow- 
dom, and Amherst, as w ell as from Harvard, ale, and Princeton. 
But some of the most distinguished Presidents, including Wash 
ington, Jackson, and Lincoln had much less formal education. 
Thomas Edison had no higher education, nor did such industn 
alists as Carnegie, Rockefeller, or Ford Until recently it has been 
possible for many men to achiete distinction in business, indus 
try, gotemment, and the arts with only an elementary educa- 
tion 

This is the storv of the past. Young men and women now in 
school, most of whom will lit e at least a third of their lites in the 
tw enty first century , face a different prospect The doors of op- 
portunity are increasingly closed to those lacking diplomas and 
degrees In some cases the bamers are arbitrary , but for the ambi 
tious y oung man or w oman they are all too real 
This docs not mean, as some students behet e, that “y ou can t 
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get a decent job without a college education.” The great majority 
of “decent jobs” require no higher education, even in this auto- 
mated age. Truck drivers, electricians, carpenters, locomotive en- 
gineers, mechanics, and men in many of the other skilled trades 
hold responsible jobs and make good incomes without college de- 
grees. 

But it is true that a large and growing number of vocations are 
now completely closed to those without a college education. This 
is obviously true of law, medicine, teaching, social work, engi- 
neering, architecture, and, in most churches, the ministry. As 
other professional and subprofessional groups raise their stand- 
ards and strengthen their positions, more vocations will be 
added to the list. Many civil service jobs require a college educa- 
tion, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to get a commission 
in the armed forces without a degree. It is not true, and is not 
likely ever to be true, that a college education is required for suc- 
cess in business, but it is true that the young man who wants to 
start out as a junior executive in a major corporation is severely 
handicapped without a degree and finds it easier to get his first 
job if he has made a good record in a college the corporation con- 
siders prestigious. 

It is unlikely that there will ever be formal educational require- 
ments for elective office in a democratic nation, but as the total 
number of educated voters increases, the chances of an individual 
who runs for high political office without a higher education will 
be reduced. Even today, only 26 of the 535 senators and repre- 
sentatives in the 90th Congress had no education beyond high 
school and most of these are older men. It seems a safe prediction 
that Harry Truman will go down in history as the last man to 
have reached the White House without a college degree and that 
congressmen without college education will become increasingly 
rare. 

Higher education is not a prerequisite for success in such 
highly paid vocations as show business and professional athletics. 
In the past it has almost seemed to be a handicap, but that is 
changing. College graduates are no longer considered curiosities 
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is composed largely of professronal people and executi 
when the tame comes that from one half to two-thir 
adults are college graduates (as compared to today s .0 per cert ) 
the degree will mean less socially because many people with sucn 
degrees will be engaged in subprofessional and nonexecutive posi- 
tions Still it is not likely that many of those who go to college 
and stay to receive their degrees will ever regret it For twentietn- 
century Americans who want to participate fully in the oppor 
tumties of the contemporary world, college is increasingly a part 
of the essential background 


Who Needs a College Degree ? 

In the past, neither a college degree nor the formal education it 
is intended to represent has been essential for those who wishe 
to make notable contributions to mankind, earn a high income, or 
achieve distinction at the highest levels Two thirds of the Presi 
dents of the United States have been college graduates, they have 
come from such obscure colleges as Ohio Central, Dickinson, 
Union, and Southwest Texas State Teachers, and from better- 
known small colleges such as William and Mary, Kenyon, Bow- 
doin, and Amherst, as well as from Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
But some of the most distinguished Presidents, including Wash- 
ington, Jackson, and Lincoln had much less formal education 
Thomas Edison had no higher education, nor did such industri- 
alists as Carnegie, Rockefeller, or Ford Until recently it has been 
possible for many men to achieve distinction in business, indus- 
try, government, and the arts with only an elementary educa- 
tion 

This is the story of the past Young men and women now m 
school, most of whom will live at least a third of their lives in the 
twent) -first century, face a different prospect The doors of op- 
portunity are increasingly closed to those lacking diplomas and 
degrees In some cases the barriers are arbitrary, but for the ambi- 
tious y oung man or woman they arc all too real 
This docs not mean, as some students believe, that “you can t 
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know-how. But a decade or two later, when the individual be- 


comes eligible for a more broadly responsible job, narrowly spe- 
cialized education is not enough. An editor, a foundation official, 
a senator, or a top executive in business needs the ingredients of 
a truly liberal education. It is not enough for him to be compe- 
tent in a specialty — he must be able to see problems in broad per- 
spective as a step toward making sound judgments. 

A great deal of nonsense has been disseminated by people who 
ought to know better about the value in dollars of a college de- 
gree. Students have been told that because of their college educa- 
tion their lifetime incomes will be increased by $150,000 to 
$250,000 or more. These figures are arrived at by comparing the 
average earnings of those who go to college with those who do 
not, without regard to possible differences in intelligence, special 
aptitudes, motivation, or opportunities afforded by the indi- 
vidual’s family. It is true, or has been true in the past, that the 
average income of college graduates is substantially higher than 
the national average for all workers and that the mean for the 
alumni of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton is higher than that of 
graduates of obscure institutions. But such conclusions must be 
drawn with care. 


It is entirely possible that the alumni of the Big Three have 
high incomes because these colleges attract and admit more than 
their share of the kind of boys who would achieve high incomes 
no matter where they got their education. The Rockefellers of 
the third and fourth generations after John D. are graduates of 
prestigious colleges and all have very high incomes that help raise 
the averages for their respective graduating classes. But it does 
not follow that their alma maters can legitimately take credit for 
their financial success or that a boy from a Kansas farm who goes 
to the same college can expect to do as well. To be sure, there arc 
only a few Rockefellers, but there are many other wealthy fami- 
lies whose sons will take over the family business. And it takes 


only a few multimillion-dollar incomes to raise the averages con- 


siderably and to give a distorted view of what a college can prom- 
ise. 
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in Hollywood and even the chorus line of a Broadway musica 
now likely to include one or two high-kicking girls from Sarah 
Lawrence or Bennington, or possibly even Vassar The kin o 
illiterates made famous by Ring Lardner are becoming rarer :m 
baseball since Jackie Robinson demonstrated that neither a km 
Beta Kappa key nor a dark skm is an absolute barrier to success 
The majority of Olympic track and field stars are college men 
Professional footbaU teams are staffed almost entirely with col- 
lege graduates because the professional leagues have foun it 
profitable to let the colleges provide their farm teams But the 
athletic boy who never made it through the eighth grade sti 
finds the door to success wide open in wrestling and boxing 
Most young men and women now entering journalism are co 
lege graduates, but I do not know of any publisher who makes a 
degree a fixed requirement for writing or editing Neither the ed- 
itor nor the reader cares whether the author of a novel or a book 
of poems has been to college The composer of a symphony or 
the painter of a canvas is not asked to present academic creden- 
tials, he is judged by his work It seems unlikely that the arts, mu- 
sic, or literature will ever be closed to those lacking formal edu- 
cation, and it would be tragic indeed if decisions about the merits 
of artistic production should ever be influenced by the education 
of the artist Still, it seems certain that the proportion of artists 
and writers holding degrees will steadily increase because more 
and more of the talented individuals will go to college 
The land of higher education that provides the best prepara- 
tion for employment depends, obviously, on the vocation se- 
lected What is not always so obvious is that the kind that best 
prepares a young graduate for his first job often is poor prepa- 
ration for the more responsible jobs that may become available to 
him uhen he is more mature and has gained greater experience 
The employment officer who interviews a candidate for his 
first job is likely to ask “What can you do>” and the job is more 
likely to be offered if the answer is clearly related to some kind 
of formal training At this point in a career, a liberal education is 
less helpful than a technical education that provides specific 
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gain equivalent experience elsewhere. For most Americans the 
evidence seems persuasive enough. There is little doubt that in 
the future a large proportion of young Americans will seek some 
form of higher education whether or not it is essential to their 
vocational goals. 

The Class of 1970 

In the fall of 1966, the American Council on Education made a 
study of more than 200,000 freshmen in 251 colleges, universities, 
and technological institutions. Each student completed an elabo- 
rate questionnaire covering a wide range of biographical data and 
personal opinion. The answers were statistically weighted to pro- 
duce norms for the entire freshman population of more than a 
million students. The results provide a profile of the group that 
hopes to graduate in the class of 1970. 

Nearly half the group (47 per cent) estimated their family in- 
comes at more than $10,000 a year, and only 20 per cent placed 
the figure below $6000. Forty-six per cent said their fathers had 
some college education and 27 per cent reported that their fathers 
were college graduates; the comparable figures for their mothers 
were 38 per cent and 18 per cent. But most of the students ex- 
pected to complete more years of schooling than their parents. 
Eighty-nine per cent expected to receive their bachelor s degrees, 
40 per cent planned to go on for their master’s degrees, and 10 
per cent planned to go on for the academic doctorate. 

The findings confirm the growing impression that today s col- 
lege students are turning their backs on business as a career. Only 
12 per cent of the freshmen planned to go into business, while 22 
per cent planned to become elementary or high school teachers, 5 
per cent looked forward to medical careers, 4 per cent to law, and 
9 per cent planned to become engineers. But fewer than 2 per cent 
planned to become college professors and only 1 per cent wanted 
to be clergymen. Seven per cent hoped to become artists or per- 
formers, while the vocational goals of the others were scattered 
among a large number of vocations. But 21 per cent hoped to 
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vJ= a fairer indicauon of what a student can “pec^o gain finan- 
cially from a college degree because most of g 
such institutions are dependent upon their own earning capaou 
for their incomes Though the figures available are con used and 
confusing, it seems a fair guess that the graduate of a state col g 
can reasonably expect, by the time he is forty, to have an income 
about S o per cent higher than that of the average individual tilth 
out a college education But this is not to say that it will be tn 
much more than the stwie individual would have made without a 
college education On that subject we have very little evidence 
We do know that some of the professions that employ large 
numbers of college graduates, such as teaching, the ministry, so 
cial work, and nursing, offer incomes no higher than those in 
some of the skilled trades that do not require a college education^ 
The boy who goes to college and then enters one of these pro- 
fessions may discover that his income is no higher than that o is 
father, who is a truck driver, plumber, machinist, or locomotive 
engineer A college education gives assurance of a higher income 
only for those who choose the scarcer vocations, who become 
business executives, or who enter the fee taking professions sue 
as medicine But at best, the desire to make money is a poor rea- 


son for going to college 

The question “Who needs a college education 3 ” is different, o 
course, from “Who needs a college degree 3 ” Those who are will- 
ing to think about the education itself instead of the symbol can 
find many reasons for urging everyone with the necessary intel- 
lectual capacity to go to college, whether or not he plans to seek 
a job that requires a degree. It may be hard to prove that higher 
education makes better mothers, wiser voters, or more enlight- 
ened citizens, but it seems reasonable to assume that it does if lt 
does not, it is doubtful that the education was truly liberal It is 
equally difficult to pro\ c that a college background enables one to 
live a fuller, richer life, but there is sufficient positive evidence 
to justify the decision that anyone of high intelligence who fails 
to go to college will miss a great deal and will find it difficult to 
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spend some time in the Peace Corps or VISTA before settling 
down to permanent jobs 

There can be little doubt that many of these students face dis- 
appointment Insofar as we can predict from the recent past, not 
more than 40 per cent of them will graduate with their classmates 
in the spring of 1970 and no more than 60 per cent will ever re- 
ceive a bachelor’s degree from any college The others will drop 
out for any of several reasons, including an inability to do college 
work of an acceptable quality 

If 10 per cent of entering freshmen should complete the Ph 
the number of such degrees granted annually in the seventies 
would be well over 100,000 Even the most optimistic predictions 
do not provide for more than 30,000 to 40,000 such degrees per 
year, and even that would double the number granted in the late 
sixties And many who do not wish to become businessmen will 
undoubtedly enter upon business careers 

Those who wish to become elementary or secondary teachers 
have a good chance of attaining their goals because the teaching 
profession will probably need at least 20 per cent of the college 
graduates of the seventies In the past the proportion has been 
much higher than this, but the demand for teachers is not grow- 
ing nearly so rapidly as the number of college graduates But to 
staff our colleges we shall need substantially more than the 2 per 
cent who now anticipate college teaching as a career To fill the 
gap, some of those who now plan to become research scientists 
and engineers, and many of those who wish to be artists, will in- 
stead become teachers 


Responses to questions about their plans for financing their col- 
lege education make it clear that these students come from an 
affluent society Only 8 6 per cent said that financing their educa- 
tion was a major concern to them, and only 8 3 per cent said that 
emplo) ment during the school year was their chief source of in- 
come, though 283 per cent said they relied heavily on summer 
employment. Scholarships were reported to be the major support 
for 14 6 per cent, but 58 3 per cent said that their major support 
came from their parents It appears that “working your way 
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ture eventually docs disintegrate, there will be no logical reason 
for blaming the younger generation, or the older generation, for 
the collapse. The causes will go deeper and farther back. 

A second view, frequently expressed by optimistic commence- 
ment speakers, is that his is the best of all possible generations — 
that today’s students are more virtuous, better motivated, and 
more enlightened than any that have gone before; and that as a 
result we can face the future with confidence that a better world 
lies just ahead. This view is too blandly optimistic for my taste; it 
ignores too many symptoms of profound illness within the soci- 
ety, including some segments of the younger group. There is no 
very good reason to believe that this younger generation, when 
it moves into positions of responsibility, will be able to solve the 
world’s problems much better than we have done. 

A third view, popular with elderly professors of the Mr. Chips 
variety, is that one generation is very much like another. Young 
people must always go through a period of adolescent rebellion 
during which they find it difficult to accept the rules and regula- 
tions that govern adult society; each generation thinks itself the 
first to have discovered sex and liquor, but this is all just a matter 
of growing up. According to this view the present generation, a 
few years after graduation, will become very much like its 
parents — moderately virtuous, moderately industrious, moderate- 
ly law-abiding, and moderately stuffy. All it will take is a little 
time, a job, a marriage certificate, three or four children, and a 
house bought on the installment plan. 

There is, of course, an element of truth in this. Many adoles- 
cent rebels do become conservative adults, not because of age but 
as a result of new responsibilities and a growing vested interest in 
the status quo that makes rebellion seem less desirable. But this 
view fails to take into consideration the fact that each generation 
is a product of its own times and develops its special character in 
response to the pressures, challenges, and opportunities it faces. 

If today’s youth are substantially different from those of earlier 
days, as I think they are, it is because they have grown to 
maturity in a different world. 



8. A New and Different 
Generation 


Three Views 

When old timers undertake to assess the faults and virtues of 
the young they are likely to take one of three basic positions 
The most venerable is that the younger generation is going to the 
dogs, a view that was popular with the Greeks and Romans and 
has appeared in the literature of nearly every period since classi- 
cal times Pundits throughout the ages have proclaimed that the 
youth of their day were lazy, immoral, irresponsible, and dis- 
honest They have predicted that these young people would 
never be able to accept adult responsibilities and that conse- 
quently civilization would decline And they have not always 
been mistaken Greek culture did fall into ruin, the Roman Em- 
pire, after a period of moral dissolution, declined and fell apart 
It is possible that the twilight of Western civilization is upon 
us, as Spengler predicted, but a half century after his Decline of 
the T Vest appeared his predictions still seem premature There is 
indeed much disorder and conflict within our culture as well as a 
notable loss of confidence in the future, but there is also still a 
great deal of rugged vitality Though in some members of the 
} ounger generation, as well as in some of our own generation, 
there is evidence of a loss of nerve and of the kinds of moral de- 
generation that accompanied the fall of Rome, there is as yet no 
clear e\ ldcncc of a collapse in the culture as a whole If the cul- 
68 
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and universities, were recently summarized in The Journal of the 
Association of Deans and Administrators of Student Affairs The 
editors, after quoting from the comments of a number of deans, 
conclude 

In these and other statements can be found common elements 
which describe the contemporary student and compare him 
with his predecessors as 

1 More sophisticated, urbane, cosmopolitan, informal, expe- 
rienced, affluent 

2 Brighter, more knowledgeable, better prepared academically, 
better scholastically 

3 More serious and conscientious in response to greater 
academic pressure and competition 

4 More dissatisfied with the world around him and more 
aggressive and demonstrative in his protests, more idealistic 

5 More insecure and anxious in response to societal complex- 
ities, confusion, and pressures, more introspective 

6 Dominated by the pragmatism of getting into graduate 
school, vocational and materialistic in his thinking 

7 Courteous, sensitive, honest, fair, and sincere, but relatively 
unwilling or unlikely to take responsibility for the behavior 
of his peers 

8 Anxious, even determined, to be accepted, appreciated, re- 
spected, noticed, and responded to, to make a difference 

9 More sensitive to any sign of lack of confidence m his 
ability to exercise mature judgment or to any attempt at 
imposition of advice 

10 More dedicated to serving others 

11 In search of meaningful relationships with others (including 
adults) and meaningful personal involvement in a variety 
of activities, especially in the decisions which affect his life 

12 Significantly critical and skeptical of established beliefs, 
customs, values, and authority 

13 More actively, personally, and genuinely concerned and 
better informed about public and world affairs and social 
problems and issues. 

14 More caught up m the spirit of searching, especially for 
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strange kind of undeclared war in a far-off land, the necessity for 
which is not clear to them and the morality of which is a subject 
of national and international debate. Young men have never wel- 
comed the prospect of being drafted into the armed forces, sub- 
jected to military discipline, and sent out to fight, but it was easi- 
er for them to accept its inevitability in World War II when 
there was a greater degree of national agreement that the cause 
was just. Today’s uncertainty makes it easier for them to feel 
justified in evading the draft. Many students, both undergrad- 
uates and graduates, admit that their main reason for staying in 
school is that if they leave before they marry they are likely to 
be drafted. But because patriotism is not really dead, and because 
many are less than certain of the morality of their decision, the 
evasion is not without psychological conflict and feelings of guilt 
that often take the overt form of projecting the blame on the old- 
er generation or something vaguely called “the Establishment.” 

And there are other threats: a rising crime rate, a shocking 
death toll on the highways, racial conflict, and a growing pollu- 
tion that threatens to make our water undrinkable and our air 
unbreathable. Students comment ironically on the prospect that 
we may soon find ourselves standing knee-deep in filth while 
launching rockets to the moon. And they are aware that the 
world population is increasing so rapidly (despite the sharply fall- 
ing birthrate in the United States) that there soon may be stand- 
ing room only in many parts of the world and not nearly enough 
food for everyone. 

All these threats are made more immediate by television, for a 
picture of racial violence, crime, or war, seen only a few hours 
after the event, is far more anxiety-producing than a written ac- 
count weeks later. There has always been violence in the world, 
but this is the first generation that — because it has lived from in- 
fancy in front of a television set — is never allowed to forget it. 
The full effect of television has yet to be assessed — perhaps it can 
never be fully evaluated — but the message that comes to the 
younger generation through the tube is that this is a violent an 
evil world. 
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some kind of commitment, and more demanding of the right 

to search J5 

15 More diverse in interests, concerns, and accomplishments. 

The students so described are those who were in college in 
1967— a group that differs greatly from the students of the pre- 
vious decade who were often criticized for their lack of invo ve 
ment and commitment Indeed, the students of the sixties have 
more in common with those of the twenties and thirties than 
with those of the forties and fifties But the deans are right, I 
think, in their judgment that today’s students are more sophis- 
ticated and knowledgeable, more serious and conscientious, as 
well as more dissatisfied with the world around them, and more 
aggressive and demonstrative than any preceding generation of 
students 

In accounting for these differences it is important to remember 
what these students who were bom at midcentury, can and can- 
not remember The depression of the thirties, World War II, 
even the Korean war are things that they read about in history 
books, events that seem almost as remote as the Civil War or the 
Irish potato famine They were only infants when the Supreme 
Court declared segregation in the schools unconstitutional They 
v. ere in the primary grades when Sputnik was launched and can 
scarcely recall a world not circled by astronauts When they read 
the Kinsey reports they know that Kinsey was describing not 
their own generation but an older one that included their par- 
ents 

Students now in college have lived all their lives in the shadow 
of the great bomb They rarely talk about it, they seem to give 
less conscious attention to the threat than did the students of the 
fifties, but it lies always in the background Other generations 
have faced terror — the Black Death, the hordes of Genghis Khan, 
or the threat of destruction by artillery and poison gas, but this is 
the first generation to face the possibility that the human race 
may have no future 

More immediate is the prospect of possible engagement in a 
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eration has been influenced by the fact that many of their parents 
and teachers were steeped m relativistic philosophies and permis- 
sive views of child-rearing But many students report that their 
parents, though often cautious, critical, and worried, have been 
reluctant to say a firm no to anything or to establish clear guide- 
lines for their conduct Consequently they have grown up in a 
world without moral boundaries — a world in which the answer 
given to those who ash for moral judgments is “It all depends ” 
The only way an adolescent can find out what is permissible and 
what is forbidden or dangerous is to try everything for lumself 
and then make his own judgment of the consequences For some 
exceptionally strong individuals this means an exciting kind of 
freedom, for a larger number, who are uncertain, insecure, and 
“hot for certainty” as most adolescents are, it is a source of great 
anxiety 

The reluctance of older people to express moral judgments 
with confidence, combined with the fact that many older people 
are now apt to defend the young in all their conflicts with the 
Establishment, has encouraged young people to believe that their 
generation is far superior to the old one This belief has been re- 
inforced by the fact that they have lived in a world in which the 
popular culture — television, motion pictures, advertising, and 
much that appears m print — has been dominated by the whims of 
teen-agers 

This is the now generation, steeped in popularized \ ersions of 
existential philosophies, indifferent to the past, doubtful about the 
future, and skeptical of the wisdom of older people Considering 
the nature of the world they know, with its combination of afflu- 
ence, opportunities for hedonistic pleasure, and all its uncer- 
tainties and fears, it is not surprising that many young people are 
anxious and troubled More remarkable is the fact that a great 
many of them still remain stable, calm, and responsible 

The Many Facets of Student Unrest 

This restless generation has challenged the Establishment on a 
curiously assorted variety of issues the war in Vietnam, the 
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While all these threats he in the background, and stur the emo- 
tions daily, this generation has grown up in a world of unparal- 
leled affluence Most of those who reach college hate never hve 
in homes without electric lights, bathrooms, radios, hi fi sets, air 
conditioning, and labor sating devices that their own gran - 
mothers never dreamed of Theirs has been a world of orange 
juice, vitamin pills, and unlimited food supplies — they are of the 
first generauon in history to be bombarded by advertisements 
that boast of food and drink that contain a mintmal number o 
calories 

Though poverty still exists in the United States, few of those 
who reach college have had any personal experience with it. Most 
of them hav e never known hunger, the threat of hunger, or hard 
physical labor as their ancestors knew it. Unemployment as we 
knew it in the thirties — the inability of competent, educated peo- 
ple to find work of any kind — is something they hav e read about 
but cannot really believe They are confident that except for the 
possibility of w ars or revolutions they can count on full employ- 
ment throughout their fives and social security and medicare for 
their old age They expect to five all their fives in physical com- 
fort surrounded by too much food, too much liquor, and quite 
possibly too much LSD But never hav mg known unemployment, 
poverty, or physical labor, they do not find the prospect of secu- 
rity attractive They know that the secure fife is not the good 
fife They have only to observe their own parents to discover 
that physical comfort, luxuries, and an excess of food and drink 
do not assure happiness, contentment, or an interesting and excit- 
ing fife So they ask “Is this all there is^ ’ and when they find that 
no one has a very good answ er they look for something new — for 
kicks or for a cause The kick is likely to be marijuana or LSD 
liquor is now considered old fashioned and middle class The 
cause may be almost anything that seems w orth doing, provided 
it will upset the Establishment. And even the many students who 
choose not to share m either the kicks or the causes find it easy to 
be tolerant of those who do because they, too, are products of 
this age of uncertainty in the midst of affluence 
No one can be certain just how much the outlook of this gen- 
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have frowned upon smoking and tried to keep dirty jokes out of 
the student newspaper. Many denominational colleges have re- 
quired daily chapel attendance and until recently many frowned 
upon dancing. 

All such rules were frequently broken. College deans, who are 
much more knowledgeable than most students give them credit 
for being, have usually been willing to look the other way unless 
the rule-breaking was too persistent or was of a nature that 
would bring discredit to the college. But the older generation of 
students, who looked upon rule-breaking as a game, has been re- 
placed by a moralistic younger group that considers rule- 
breaking hypocritical and demands that the regulations be 
changed to conform to actual practice. 

In response to their demands, the rules have been gradually 
modified. Colleges that once required girls to be in their rooms at 
eight o’clock now consider midnight a suitable hour, while those 
that were always more lenient now do not lock the doors before 
two in the morning. Some ask only that the girls check in before 
breakfast, and a few now leave the decision about hours entirely 
to the students. 

In most colleges, smoking now is permitted in dormitory 
rooms, at meals, and often in college seminars. Most college stores 
sell cigarettes even in states where it is illegal for those under 
twenty-one to smoke. But only a few colleges permit liquor to be 
served to students at college affairs and most make an effort 
usually unsuccessful — to keep it out of the dormitories. Many 
states have laws prohibiting liquor on college campuses and most 
deny its legal use to those under twenty-one. 

Except in a few church-related colleges, dancing is no longer 
considered a moral issue. The fact that it once was reflected the 
views of a number of Protestant churches. When, in the early 
twenties, it was proposed that square dancing be permitted at 
Wooster College, one faculty member protested on the grounds 
that “if we allow them to square dance some may be tempted to 
lapse into the waltz.” By the thirties, however, students in most 
colleges were dancing “cheek to cheek from head to toe while 
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draft, civil rights, the voting age, the laws restricting the use o 
quor and psychedelic drugs, laws governing pornography, and the 
right of either college authorities or the local police to g ov ^ 
the behavior of students on and off campus They have deman e 
the right to dress as they please, to make speeches on any subject, 
any time and anywhere, to buy contraceptive devices and birt 
control pills in college stores On at least a few campuses some 
have demanded the right to carry signs bearing four-letter Anglo- 
Saxon words which are known to everyone but have disappeare 
from polite usage On a number of campuses they have demande 
the resignation of presidents or deans, protested the dismissal o 
popular instructors, published the results of student evaluations o 
faculty members, and demanded a voice m such major policy de- 
cisions as requirements for graduation, college budgets, and the 
selection of faculty members and administrators And the stu- 
dents who make such demands are, with increasing frequency, 
the ones who get elected to student body offices and are chosen as 
editors of the student press 

Of all these challenges and demands, the most widespread, 
though not the best publicized, is the demand for freedom from 
the parietal rules of the college or university It is doubtful that 
there is a campus anywhere in the United States on which some 
students have not recently demanded either changes in the regu- 
lations or a complete elimination of rules 

Though it is doubtful that any organization can operate with- 
out some rules, it is true, as the students charge, that many of the 
present rules reflect the assumption that students are immature 
and that a college must act in loco parentis Parents who send 


their sons and daughters away to college at the age of seventeen 
or eighteen have traditionally expected the college to see to it 
that students were properly fed and housed, got enough sleep, 
lived moral lives, and had opportunities for wholesome recrea- 
tion To satisfy these parental expectations, most colleges, in 
addition to providing supervised food and housing, have estab- 
lished dormitory hours, particularly for girls, provided chap- 
erones for parties, forbidden the use of alcohol, and in some cases 
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— and won their case — they discovered that the city government, 
which then accepted the responsibility for enforcing parking 
regulations, assessed a fine of $10 for parking in the same space. 
An end to in loco parentis will reduce the responsibilities of the 
college officials considerably. Whether it will prove to be a boon 
to the students is questionable. 

Student restlessness undoubtedly is increased by the uncertain- 
ties of the international situation, the moral dilemmas created by 
the war in Vietnam, and fear of the draft. Students who feel 
these uncertainties and face these dilemmas are more apt to lash 
out against the authorities on issues unrelated to the war. Often 
they express their hostility toward the older generation by de- 
manding changes in the college as well as in the federal govern- 
ment. But the demand for student power over college affairs 
raises issues that affect faculty members, administrators, and gov- 
erning boards as well as students because if students are to have 
more power within the university these other groups will have 
less. Consequently a discussion of this issue is best reserved for a 
later chapter that will deal in broader context with the power 
structure of academic institutions. 

Though student restlessness is widespread it is by no means 
universal. Indeed, such evidence as we have seems to suggest that 
it is characteristic of a minority rather than a majority. In a poll 
taken on the Berkeley campus only a few months after the much- 
publicized disturbances of the fall of 1964, 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents questioned agreed with the statement “Taking everything 
into account. Cal is a good place to go to school.” Eighty per cent 
expressed satisfaction with the courses, examinations, and profes- 
sors. According to a press release of 1966, 86 per cent of the stu- 
dents at the University of Wisconsin indicated that they trusted 
the administration, while only 6 per cent expressed strong dissat 
isfaction with the quality of the teaching. Even more surpris- 
ing, only 1 6 per cent expressed opposition to the war in \ iet- 
mm. But even if it is true that the majority of students are not 
greatly dissatisfied with the status quo , the minority— the restless 
ones — deserve our further attention. 
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faculty chaperones looked on In the fifties the chaperones began 
to disappear and now are rarely in evidence But the dancing 
styles, while perhaps more visually erotic, no longer mvolve 
much bodily contact 

Dormitory regulations become steadily more relaxed A gener- 
ation ago it was unheard of for students to have dates in dormi- 
tory rooms — in girls’ dormitories men were never allowed above 
the first floor In the fifties a few colleges began to allow students 
to entertain visitors of either sex in their rooms at specified 
times — at first only on Sunday afternoons Gradually the hours 
have been extended and the doors have closed Some students now 
insist that their rooms are their homes, in which they should have 
the right to entertain visitors at such times as they may choose 
Many students contend that these relaxations of the rules, far- 
reaching as they have been, are not enough They insist that the 
college has no right to exercise any control whatever over their 
behavior except when they are in class They demand an end to 
m loco parentis and, because a growing number of their parents 
support them in their demand, they are likely to get their way 
Students will discover, however, that when college officials re- 
nounce their responsibility for student behavior the jurisdiction 
falls upon the local police and the courts Students are not exempt 
from the law, and American college campuses, unlike university 
campuses in Mexico, South America, and some parts of Europe, 
are not out of bounds for public law enforcement officers In the 
past, students who violated the laws governing liquor, disorderly 
conduct, and other misdemeanors were often dealt with more 
gently by college officials than would have been the case if they 
had not been students and had been directly confronted by the 
police and the courts A student who got drunk and smashed the 
furniture, when his case was handled by a dean, was likely to be 
placed on probation or possibly suspended for the remainder of 
the semester If the dean now hands the responsibility over to the 
criminal courts, the same student may get six months m jail for 
the same offense On one campus where students protested the 
right of the college officials to fine them ? i for parking illegally 
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The difference between the visible minorities of the twenties 
and the thirties is notable because each was responding to life in a 
special period of history. In the twenties — a time of great pros- 
perity and no very obvious international threats — the demand 
was for personal freedom. Students wanted to burn their candles 
at both ends without interference from parents, deans of women, 
or Mrs. Grundy. In the thirties — a time of depression, the Civil 
War in Spain, and the rise of Hitler — the demand was for an im- 
mediate solution to the social, political, and economic problems 
that threatened the peace and security of the world. And, because 
of these differences in the problems that they faced, the students 
of the thirties were distinctly different from those of the pre- 
vious decades. 

During World War II, college enrollments declined sharply, 
and then, after 1945, the campus was dominated by veterans re- 
turning with the aid of the G.I. Bill. The veterans, being older, 
more mature, and eager to prepare themselves for peacetime em- 
ployment, established a new tone on college campuses. There was 
less of the rah-rah spirit, less interest in joining fraternities, and a 
greater interest in academic achievement. Because many of the 
veterans were husbands and fathers, colleges found it necessary 
for the first time to provide housing for families. 

The fifties was a curious decade in which students seemed 
more conservative than older people. They were described as the 
"silent generation,” a group interested mostly in such conven- 
tional things as safe jobs that would provide a split-level home in 
the suburbs with a television set, two cars in the garage and four 
or five children in the nursery. Many were said to be concerned 
with retirement plans and other fringe benefits even when they 
applied for their first jobs. The reason for such conservatism and 
conventionality would provide the basis for a good book on so- 
cial psychology that has yet to be written. In any case, they 
worked hard (and sometimes cheated on examinations) to achiev e 
their goals. 

It was not until the sixties that new conspicuous minorities be- 
gan to emerge — minorities that combined the traits of those o 
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It is always a visible minority that gives a generation its special 
flavor The minority that captured the attention of the press and 
aroused the ire of the older generation in the 1920s was made up 
of boys who wore coonskin coats and drove Stutz Bearcats, coeds 
who dressed like John Held’s flappers, and collegians of both 
sexes who danced the Charleston till dawn while getting drunk 
on bathtub gin These students of the “flaming youth” era broke 
far more rules than are broken by today’s youth because there 
were more rules to break They forced changes in the rules 
They are remembered because they overthrew the Puritan moral 
lty of an earlier day and paved the way for things to come And 
they are the grandparents of some of today’s students 
But it was a minority Bearcats were rare even at Princeton and 
unknown on most campuses — where students, if they had cars at 
all, drove Model T’s At college proms the foxtrot was far more 
popular than the Charleston, which, though not really very 
naughty, is much too fatiguing for an entire evening And 
throughout the twenties students drank more malted milk than 
bootleg liquor, which was too expensive for most undergraduate 
pocketbooks 

The special flavor of the thirties was provided by students who 
joined picket lines, signed pledges never to take part in any war 
however just the cause, and, in some cases, renounced their alle~ 
giance to the United States and joined the Communist party 
Again it was a minority Throughout the thirties New Dealers 
were far more numerous on most campuses than Communists, 
and most of the students knew the difference even if some of 
their Republican parents did not. 

So 
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not clear how many of these were participants and how many 
were onlookers. But such large numbers are rare even at Berkeley 
and unheard of on other campuses. Many students consider the 
demonstrations ridiculous and will have no part in them. Most 
students, however firmly they may believe in causes, have not 
taken to demonstrating as a way of life. 

The demonstrators are able to command attention out of all 
proportion to their numbers because of their highly sophisticated 
and newsworthy techniques, which include direct confrontations 
with administrators and law-enforcement officers as well as such 
forms of passive resistance as sit-downs and going limp when ar- 
rested. Often the press and television stations are notified in ad- 
vance in order that the demonstrations may have full coverage. 
The demonstrators are well aware of what makes news. 

When A1 Capp was asked in a televised interview whether he 
thought today’s younger generation was any worse than his own 
he replied in the negative. “We were just as ignorant and repulsive 
as they are,” he said, “but nobody listened to us.” Today, it 
seems, everybody is listening. While the calmer and wiser stu- 
dents get no attention whatever, those who demonstrate can be 
sure that their opinions will be widely quoted in the press and 
that their pictures will appear on television. It is an ironic fact 
that the leaders of the Berkeley “Free Speech” movement were 
allowed greater freedom of speech and given greater opportunity 
to make their views known to a nationwide and worldwide audi- 
ence than is usually available to university presidents or U.S. Sen- 
ators. Their pictures appeared in national picture magazines, their 
complaints were aired in hundreds of newspapers, and their arti- 
cles appeared in magazines that reached millions of readers. Free- 
dom of speech is one thing that they were not denied. 

It should not be assumed, however, that attention-getting is the 
primary aim of all the demonstrators or that they are merely giv- 
ing vent to personal frustrations or maladjustments. Many young 
people and some older ones take part in demonstrations because 
they have become aware of social injustice, are not yet in a posi 
tion to deal effectively with it, and are not willing to wait. What 
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the twenties with those of the thirties and added some new char- 
acteristics all their own Like the students of the twenties they 
reflect the hedonism made possible by affluence and, in their effort 
to make the most of that affluence, demand a greater degree ot 
freedom than has ever been known to any generation But like 
the students of the thirties, they are deeply conscious of social in- 
justice And like the students of the late thirties, they face war 
and the draft, and in their search for a scapegoat may turn against 
the United States and those responsible for its leadership 
No one is ever likely to call the students of the sixties a silent 
generation The most obvious fact about today’s minority is its 
eagerness for public attention and its ability to attract it In many 
respects the individuals within the group differ so greatly that it 
seems necessary to discuss them as several different minorities 
the demonstrators, the alienated, the beatniks, the hippies, and the 
adherents of the New Left But the lines betw een these groups 
cannot be sharply drawn, for some individuals fall into more than 
a single category. 

The Devjonstrators 

On a typical October afternoon, while the great majority of 
the nation’s six million college students are busily engaged m 
educational activities in classrooms, libraries, or laboratories, a 
small minority is out m the street carrying signs instructing their 
elders to make love, not war, demanding the reinstatement of a 
dismissed instructor, denouncing the President of the United 
States, condemning the dean of students, or demanding an im- 
mediate end to some social injustice And when newsmen report 
the day’s activities in the press or on television this small minority 
gets most of the attention Such is the nature of news 

Various estimates have been made of the number of students 
taking part in demonstrations At Berkeley about 900 took part in 
the 1964 sit-in at Sproul Hall— approximately 3 5 per cent of the 
student body The number present during other demonstrations 
on that campus has been estimated as high as 3500, though it is 
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Those who would strike a blow for freedom must take care to 
identify the true enemies of freedom lest they confuse the issue 
by lashing out at the wrong targets. Many of the student demon- 
strators have done just that and have thereby made their demon- 
strations ineffective. 

Those who protest, criticize, or demonstrate must be judged 
both on the basis of the causes selected and on the basis of the 
methods employed. Students who demand civil rights for all citi- 
zens and equality of treatment for minority groups have a good 
cause that is shared by many older people. They are on the side 
of the Constitution, the Supreme Court, the President, the Con- 
gress, and the majority of the American people. But though their 
cause is legitimate, their attacks are often misdirected. They 
should criticize the minority that blocks our efforts to achieve 
these goals instead of heaping their scorn on the entire older gen- 
eration that has done more to advance civil rights and racial 
equality than any other generation in history. 

Those who demand better instruction and more attention to 
undergraduates also have a good cause. It is true that the status 
symbols of academia are rigged against good teaching the high- 
est rewards go to professors who give their time to other things. 
Every university has some professors who are contemptuous of 
undergraduates and do not want to teach them. Students are right 
in calling attention to these facts and demanding a change. I hope 
they get it. But they are not likely to accomplish this by blasting 
the administrators; because in most of the better institutions, deci- 
sions about promotions are made by faculty committees. Adminis- 
trators merely give formal approval to decisions already made. 

While some of the causes espoused by student demonstrators 
arc sound, others are highly questionable. And some of the meth- 
ods employed go beyond the constitutional guarantee while 
others, which may be within the limits of the law, arc inappro- 
priate in institutions of higher learning. 

Students on a number of campuses, aided and abetted by drop- 
outs and nonstudents, have booed, jeered, and threatened to as- 
sault the Secretaries of State and of Defense and other govern 
ment officials who have been invited to the campus to explain and 
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else can we do’” they ask plaintively One student leader re- 
flected the views of many when he said “We demonstrate e- 
cause we live m a corrupt society which has grown insensitive to 
human suffering and we can’t sit back and allow things to con 
tinue that way ” 

Those with a longer historical perspective are not likely to 
agree that our world is more corrupt than that of the past or t at 
men today are more insensitive to evil than their ancestors, n 
long periods of the past slavery was accepted as normal by e 
young as well as by the old, children were forced to work long 
hours in factories, sailors were treated with the utmost brutality 
by their officers, the insane were left to rot away in dungeons 
and no one seemed to care or even to be aware Today we are 
aware and we do care The students, being better informed, are 
more sensitive than those of earlier times, and because they live in 
a free nation they can express their disapproval whether or not 
they have a quick and effective solution to offer But today’s stu- 
dents are not the first to find it necessary to live in “a world we 
never made” All of us, of whatever age, must live in such a 
world, for no individual can hope to make more than a slight 
change for the better m our complex society And whether they 
like it or not, the student demonstrators are a part of the society 
that they call corrupt and insensitive 
Though demonstrations rarely deal directly or effectively with 
the problems of the world, they can, if the causes are wisely 
chosen, be useful in calling attention to injustices In any case, the 
right to protest is a fundamental human right guaranteed by the 
U S Constitution It must be protected on the campus as well as 
elsewhere in the nation 


But the right to criticize the demonstrators is also fundamental 
Students who make a public show of their protests cannot rea- 
sonably expect to be immune from public criticism, nor can they 
reasonably contend that all those who criticize their actions are 
reactionary, stupid, or uninformed Since they want to be 
treated as adults they must expect to be criticized as adults and 
not to be given special treatment on the basis of assumed imma- 
turity or lack of experience 
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teria or threats of mob attacks are appropriate in an intellectual 
community such as a university ought to be. The case against 
such demonstrations was stated by the distinguished English man 
of letters, J. B. Priestley . 10 After admitting that he was once a stu- 
dent himself, Priestley says: 

I didn’t sec then — and have never seen since — why young men 
in universities, turning themselves into mischievous and some- 
times dangerous mobs, should be treated indulgently, as if they 
were quite different from mobs of garage hands, apprentice 
fitters, or bus drivers. Indeed, there is a case for more severity. 
Students are not supposed to be ignorant and stupid. If they 
are, then they should be sent home and not receive higher 
education at public expense. . . . They should be the last and 
not the first to create howling destructive mobs. . . . 

It is not the occasional “rags” that get out of hand that I 
am thinking about right now; it is the so-called “demonstra- 
tions” that seem to make an appearance every few nights on 
the TV news. I do not care whose side they are supposed to 
be on, I am more and more depressed and revolted by these 
idiot processions, with their banners and slogans and mindless 
grinning faces, on their way to break windows, smash cars, 
burn furniture, and books, terrify women and children, and to 
reduce international law, custom and sensible usages to chaos. 

• . . It is all very odd, bewildering, really rather frightening, 
for while we can just about deal with it today, what will it be 
like tomorrow? No sooner do we appear to have made the 
world safer than a strange and half-mad gleam comes into its 
eyes. The young arrive eager not to create but to destroy. The 
students never march to build a house but only to knock one 
down. . . . And though I am familiar with all the usual expla- 
nations — H-Bomb, no religion, bad homes, and irresponsible 
parents, dead-end jobs, boring environment, and the rest — I re- 
main puzzled, never entirely convinced, still wondering if 
there might not be some unknown factor, a vast X in the dark. 
Meanwhile, I think I could take some newsreel footage show- 
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defend government policy They have lashed out wildly against 
college administrators, boards of regents, the nation’s military 
establishment, the police, the courts, the President of the United 
States, who was hanged in effigy just off one campus, and the 
Vice President, who has narrowly escaped mob attacks on several 
campuses 

Those who engage in such activities are vulnerable on at least 
three counts their techniques are those of an insensate mob 
rather than those of intellectuals who think for themselves and 
act rationally as individuals, m many cases they are demand- 
ing simple solutions to enormously complex problems for which 
there can be no simple solutions, and by their actions they are 
denying the right of free speech to those whose views differ from 
their own The college administrator who takes official action 
against students who lead such activities is not denying civil 
rights — he is protecting the civil rights of the speakers the stu- 
dents will not allow to speak And the student government that 
fails to take appropriate action has demonstrated its inability to 
govern its own members 

Full debate on issues of both local and national policy is a legit 
imate and essential part of the democratic process Students 
should take full part in that debate, bringing to bear all the 
knowledge that has come to them as a part of their higher educa- 
tion But they should be aware that debate is an intellectual activ- 
ity which requires listening to the views of others as well as de- 
fending one s own Booing a speaker, creating such a din that he 
cannot be heard, or threatening mob attacks against him is not a 
debate and is not a part of the democratic process It is a denial 
both of human rights and of the principles of higher learning It 
has no place on a college campus 
The fact that the most virulent criticism of student demonstra- 
tions has appeared in the conservative press has led many students 
to believe that all the demonstrations have the approval of enlight- 
ened citizens and that anyone who opposes any demonstration 
must be politically reactionary But many enlightened liberals 
also doubt that the kind of demonstrations that result m hys- 
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necessity in a free nation for law-enforcement officers, adminis- 
trators, and a federal government, and who are willing to accept 
the responsibilities of citizenship even to the point of entering the 
armed forces if necessary — but who have so far remained silent 
instead of making their views publicly known. Until the majority 
speaks out, the demonstrators will continue to give the impres- 
sion that they and only they represent the views of those within 
the institutions of higher learning. 

The Alienated, the Beatniks, and the Hippies 

Alienation is a word currently fashionable not only with liter- 
ary critics but also with psychologists and sociologists who write 
about today’s youth. Perhaps it should be classified as one of the 
“vogue words” identified by Fowler that owe their popularity to 
the joy of showing that one has acquired them and to the ease 
with which they can be substituted for any one of several more 
precise words, thus saving the trouble of choosing the right one. 
In any case it seems clear that some of those who write about col- 
lege students use the word too loosely. 

Political protest, however vigorous, is not symptomatic of 
alienation — George Washington, who led a revolutionary war, 
was not an alienated youth. Some of those who protest govern- 
ment policy today are responsible members of the Establishment. 
Nor is the demand for civil rights and racial equality an evidence 
of alienation. Those who make such demands are on the side of 
the majority of the American people. Those who reject the 
larger society but join a subculture such as that of the beatniks, 
conform to the customs of that subculture, and find friends with- 
in it are not really alienated. The alienated individual rejects the 
nman race, wants no part of society, and conforms to nothing. 
For more than a century the word alienation has meant serious 
mental illness; in psychiatry and in law an alienist is a physician 
' V 0 s P ec ializes in the diagnosis of individuals classifiable as in- 
sane and hence not legally responsible for criminal acts. It is only 
m recent years that the word has been applied to individuals who, 
ough seriously estranged from the rest of mankind, are not 
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ing me students making something instead of breaking some- 
thing — or even just studying 

It would obviously be unfair to apply Priestley’s judgments to 
the large number of students who have demonstrated peacefully 
and within the law, making their opinions known without physi- 
cally attacking anyone or destroying property But the number 
of citizens who share Priestley’s views is sufficiently large to pose 
a serious threat to the necessary continued support for higher 
education from both public and private sources There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the public reaction to the California demonstra- 
tions played a large part in making possible the election of a con- 
servative governor who has promised to “do something about the 
mess at Berkeley” and who, after election, took steps to cut the 
budget for higher education and to cause the dismissal of an able 
and liberal university president 

There is a growing danger that the protest and demonstrations 
of the student activists will turn large segments of the public 
against both students and the institutions of learning and will 
result in a reluctance to provide the support — both moral and 
financial— on which higher education depends Already the im- 
pression is widespread that college students are less disciplined, 
less patriotic, less committed to the democratic process, and less 
willing to listen to both sides of an argument than other segments 
of the population Though this impression results from the activ- 
ities of only a small minority and is in part a misinterpretation of 
the evidence, it provides fuel for the anti-intellectualism and an- 
tagonism toward the world of scholarship that has always been an 
underlying fact of American life Educators cannot safely ignore 
the threat, because the higher learning in America cannot prosper 
without public support. 

A large part of the blame for the present public misconception 
of the views held by academic men and their students must be 
accepted by the silent majority of professors and students who 
are committed to the democratic process, who are willing to lis- 
ten to both sides without booing or jeering, who accept the 
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trators, and a federal government, and who are willing to accept 
the responsibilities of citizenship even to the point of entering the 
armed forces if necessary — but who have so far remained silent 
instead of making their views publicly known Until the majority 
speaks out, the demonstrators will continue to give the impres- 
sion that they and only they represent the views of those within 
the institutions of higher learning 

The Alienated , the Beatniks , and the Hippies 

Alienation is a word currently fashionable not only with liter- 
ary critics but also with psychologists and sociologists who write 
about today’s youth Perhaps it should be classified as one of the 
“vogue words” identified by Fowler that owe their popularity to 
the joy of showing that one has acquired them and to the ease 
with which they can be substituted for any one of several more 
precise words, thus saving the trouble of choosing the right one 
In any case it seems clear that some of those who write about col- 
lege students use the word too loosely 

Political protest, however vigorous, is not symptomatic of 
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few alienated young men have clear and positive values, readily 
articulated goals, neatly described life plans. Theirs is an ideology 
of opposition, and the world offers so many targets for their re- 
pudiation that they have little energy left for the development of 
affirmative values.” 

Though individuals showing the extreme forms of alienation 
described by the novelists and Keniston can be found on every 
campus, their number is so small that they are best dealt with as 
clinical cases. Of greater concern to the educator is the much 
larger number of students who show, in lesser degree, some of 
the traits of alienation, particularly a rejection of adulthood and 
all that goes with it. Those who are partially alienated choose 
perpetual adolescence for a variety of reasons, which in some 
cases clearly includes a neurotic inability to face adult responsi- 
bilities, but whatever the reason, they defend and rationalize the 
choice on the basis of a philosophical conviction that young 
people have a truer vision of the world and a superior sense of 
values which are lost when one sells out by becoming a part of the 
hated “system.” 

Most of those who reject the adult world find it psycholog- 
ically necessary to become identified with a subculture made up 
of others who share their views. During the early sixties the best 
known of these was that of the beatniks, a subculture that had 
first come to public attention through the literature of the forties 
and fifties. Except on a few campuses, the number of students 
identified with this group was never very large. A considerable 
number of the “campus beatniks” who got their pictures in the 
paper were not really students — they were dropouts or non- 
students who lived in pads near a campus because living there was 
inexpensive and because identification with college students gave 
them some measure of immunity from the police. In the mid- 
sixties it was estimated that 3000 such nonstudents lived near the 
Berkeley campus, where they took part in the demonstrations 
and protest movements. 

In the classroom, student beatniks were rarely troublesome 
except to professors who were annoyed by unconventional cloth- 
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mg and to other students who resented their air of superiority 
Some were widely read, perceptive, and intelligent Their pres- 
ence stimulated more conventional students to critical defense of 
their convictions and added vitality to class discussions It was 
their out of class behavior that gave the deans of students a bad 
time 

There is no need to fear that beatmks will ever become the 
dominant group on campus Already they are being rapidly re- 
placed by “hippies ’ and — though the difference may still be un- 
clear to the older generation, a distinction is very important to 
the hippies, who tell me that beatmks are now considered old- 
fashioned and really a bit square 

Though the word beatnik can be found in Webster’s Third (“a 
person having a predilection for unconventional behavior and 
dress and often a preoccupation with exotic philosophizing and 
self expression”), htpptes is a newer word that did not come to 
public consciousness until 1965 or 1966 and has not yet found its 
way into the dictionaries It is only vaguely related to the older 
words hip, hipster , and hepster Though he often looks like a 
beatmk to the uninitiated — he is likely to scorn barbershops, 
beauty parlors, and bathtubs and to wear weird or nondescript 
clothing — the hippy’s philosophy and style of life are somewhat 
different Though both groups share the conviction that adults 
are hypocritical and society corrupt, the hippy is less inclined 
than the beatnik to be openly bitter about it He is also less in- 
clined than the demonstrators to demand reforms or to tell adults 
how to run the world What he most wants is complete freedom, 
consequently he is resentful of any effort on the part of parents, 
college administrators, governmental officials including the po- 
lice, or any other adults to exercise any kind of control over 
him 

The hippies profess an encompassing and uncritical Jove for all 
mankind They are quick to defend all criminals, Hells Angels, 
even the Nazis But beneath this protestation of love there often 
appears to be an underlying hostility, particularly for the 
“straight” world and for all those in authority The hippy who 
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forces a flow er into the hand of the policeman who arrests him 
may really be expressing his hostility And the hippy who pro- 
fesses a love for all mankind may, in the next breath, say that he 
became a hippy because he hates his parents 

These parents are, m many cases, exemplars of the "straight” 
w orld the hippies so emphatically reject Most of them are polit- 
ically liberal, well educated, professional men and women or busi- 
ness executn es who have enlightened view s of child-rearing, hav e 
read Treud and Dr Spock, and consider themselves permissive 
They have given their children all the advantages of upper- 
middle-class affluence, including the opportunity for a good edu- 
cation 

But the hippy rejects all this, prefers to live very simply, often 
m a communal pad, and to work only when it is absolutely neces- 
sary He has no interest in a career and seems not to be concerned 
about the future In his search for a better life than that of his 
parents he is likely to quote Thorcau, but he seems not to have 
read Walden very carefully, for instead of living alone in a shack 
in the wilderness where he can commune with nature the hippy is 
much more likely to live in the heart of a city where he is sur- 
rounded by multitudes and can enjoy such civilized attractions as 
traffic noise and air pollution And instead of depending on his 
own resources for food, clothing, and shelter, as Thoreau did, the 
hippy is not at all reluctant to accept money from relatives or 
anyone, eke who is, wilting to provide it 

Since the true hippy rejects all status symbols, it is doubtful 
that any college student xvho worries about grades and works for 
a degree can be a true hippy It would probably be more accurate 
to say that the college students xvho call themselves hippies are 
other directed individuals, almost pathetically eager to be ac- 
cepted They wear nondescript garb and unconventional hair 
styles for the same reason that a fraternity neophyte wears a tux- 
edo and accepts a paddling from his * brothers” it is the price of 
membership 

But the use of LSD is also one of the prices of membership 
Were it not for the use of psychedelic drugs, the hippy cult on 
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At vacation time they take jet planes to the beaches of Florida or 
California and see nothing inconsistent in letting their parents pay 
the fare. The old-guard hippies of the Haight-Ashbury district of 

an Francisco (a hippy becomes old guard in about eighteen 
months) are scornful of this sort of thing and are resentful and 
disapproving of the thousands of high school youngsters now 
swarming into the city and calling themselves hippies. The pic- 
ture of these aging hippies nodding their heads gravely over the 
antics of youth is one of the more delightful ironies of our time. 

If LSD could be eliminated — and I must admit that it is difficult 
to see how anything so easily concealed can be eradicated by 
law it seems probable that the hippy subculture would not last 
very long. It has no real identity except that which has been 
given Jt in popular magazines and no spokesmen compared to the 
poets and novelists who identified the beatnik culture in the fifties. 
Alien Ginsberg, who goes from campus to campus at $700 per 
evening spreading the gospel, is really more a beatnik than a 
Wppy, while Timothy Leary, who gets the same price for advis- 
ing students to “Turn on, tune in, and drop out,” is now so old 
that today’s students consider him faintly ridiculous. The 
brighter students also are beginning to wonder whether anyone 
who charges high fees for his speeches is not really a member of 
the Establishment. 

But the use of psychedelic drugs gives the hippy culture an 
identity that may hold it together and set it apart from the rest of 
society. Many of the student hippies first used LSD at a high 
school party, urged on by their friends or dates. Their motivation 
for the first trip was the same as that which caused their parents 
and grandparents to try cigarettes and liquor at rhe same age — the 
need to be accepted, the desire to taste forbidden fruits, and the 
excitement of breaking the rules. Since many of today’s students 
live in a world in which there are no effective restrictions on the 
pleasures of sex and alcohol, there are not many rules left to 
break, but the use of anything called a drug can be counted on to 
arouse the ire of parents, college deans, and the police. 

Most of the student hippies, provided that they suffer no per- 
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campus might be regarded as just another passing fad Beards, 
beads, and long hair are nothing to worry about — they can be 
quickly and easily removed when the w T earer decides to change 
his way of life But there is growing scientific evidence that the 
effects of the psychedelics may not be so easily eliminated — some 
evidence, indeed, that LSD may affect changes in the chromo- 
somes that will have a disastrous effect on future generations 
The hippy likes to say that he uses psychedelic drugs because 
they expand his consciousness and give him a clearer vision of 
reality It would be more accurate to say that they heighten his 
sensations but distort his consciousness and enable him to escape 
from a reality that he finds unbearable It is true, of course, that 
he lives in a troubled world in which there is much hypocrisy, 
virtue and evil exist side by side, false values are cherished by 
many, and mankind threatens to destroy itself by bombs, air pol- 
lution, or overpopulation But his sensitive awareness of all this 
does not adequately explain his decision to reject the world and 
let others accept the responsibility for improving the lot of man- 
kind while he retreats to his pad to float on a hallucinogenic 
cloud The hippy’s assumption that he is more intelligent and sen- 
sitive than other members of his or any other generation is pre- 
sumptuous For every hippy on the campus there are two or 
three other students, equally perceptive, intelligent, sensitive, and 
well informed, who, though they must live m the same world, are 
able to face it courageously and willing to work to improve it 
The choice of one way of life over another reflects the personality 
structure of the individual who makes it In the case of the hippy, 
the inability to face the world often reflects psychological con- 
flicts dating from childhood or early adolescence We can sympa- 
thize with him, try to understand him, and offer whatever assist- 
ance he is willing to accept (usually not very much until he has 
had a “bad trip” on LSD) without admiring his way of life or 
holding it up as a model for others to follow 

The picture is thoroughly confused by the fact that a wide 
variety of students now call themselves hippies Some of them, 
instead of rejecting affluence, seem eager to make the most of it. 
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At vacation time they take jet planes to the beaches of Florida or 
California and see nothing inconsistent in letting their parents pay 
the fare. The old-guard hippies of the Haight-Ashbury district of 
San Francisco (a hippy becomes old guard in about eighteen 
months) are scornful of this sort of thing and are resentful and 
disapproving of the thousands of high school youngsters now 
swarming into the city and calling themselves hippies. The pic- 
ture of these aging hippies nodding their heads gravely over the 
antics of youth is one of the more delightful ironies of our time. 

If LSD could be eliminated — and I must admit that it is difficult 
to see how anything so easily concealed can be eradicated by 
law — it seems probable that the hippy subculture would not last 
very long. It has no real identity except that which has been 
given it m popular magazines and no spokesmen compared to the 
poets and novelists who identified the beatnik culture in the fifties. 
Allen Ginsberg, who goes from campus to campus at $700 per 
evening spreading the gospel, is really more a beatnik than a 
^PPy> while Timothy Leary, who gets the same price for advis- 
mg students to “Turn on, tune in, and drop out,” is now so old 
that today’s students consider him faintly ridiculous. The 
brighter students also are beginning to wonder whether anyone 
who charges high fees for his speeches is not really a member of 
the Establishment. 

But the use of psychedelic drugs gives the hippy culture an 
identity that may hold it together and set it apart from the rest of 
society. Many of the student hippies first used LSD at a high 
school party, urged on by their friends or dates. Their motivation 
°r the first trip was the same as that which caused their parents 
and grandparents to try cigarettes and liquor at the same age — the 
need to be accepted, the desire to taste forbidden fruits, and the 
excitement of breaking the rules. Since many of today’s students 
' e in a world in which there are no effective restrictions on the 
p easures of sex and alcohol, there are not many rules left to 
rcak, but the use of anything called a drug can be counted on to 
arouse the ire of parents, college deans, and the police. 

Most of the student hippies, provided that they suffer no per- 
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manent damage from their use of LSD, probably will become 
productive members of the community when the attractions of 
the hippy life begin to pall Perhaps they will keep their beards 
- — by the time they are middle-aged it is likely that beards will 
have become a sign of maturity, for it has been noted that beards 
come and go in cycles of seventy five to a hundred years and we 
are about due for a new cycle During the last half of the nine- 
teenth century beards were worn by several United States Presi- 
dents and one was worn by Charles Evans Hughes well into this 
century But the next generation of adolescents will establish new 
youth cults to torment their elders and give themselves some sort 
of temporary identity and feeling of importance Meanwhile, 
the older generation, despite its occasional cries of outrage will, 
on the whole, be far more tolerant of the young than the young 
can ever be of their elders — who can lay a better claim to being 
the misunderstood generation For while all older people have 
had the experience of youth with all its anxieties and frustrations, 
no adolescent has ever known what it is like to be an adult. And 
no adolescent ever will 

The New Left 

Radicalism has always been associated with youth When Lord 
Chesterfield said * He who is not a radical at sixteen has no heart” 
he quickly added ‘ He who is a radical at sixty has no head ” 
When George Bernard Shaw expressed the opinion that anyone 
under the age of thirty who is not a revolutionist is an inferior, 
he obviously thought it necessary to place an age limit on the 
normal revolutionary tendency 

It is both natural and desirable that young people, once they 
have become aware of the many evils in the world, should fight 
for causes It is inevitable that some of those most sensitive to in- 
justice will prefer revolutionary changes to the slower and safer 
processes of social reform A radical is merely one whose discon- 
tent with the status quo is so extreme, and whose impatience is so 
great, that he is unwilling to work through legal channels even 
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when he lives in a nation whose governmental structure provides 
for necessary reforms as a part of the democratic process. 
Usually he is also one who, because he does not yet have an estab- 
lished role in the present system, has little to lose. 

Not many of today’s college students can legitimately be called 
radical. The proportion is probably smaller than it was in the 
thirties and is almost certainly smaller than it is on some of the 
university campuses of South America and Europe. However 
small the number of students who can be clearly identified with 
it, the movement variously called the New Left or the New Rad- 
icalism is too significant to be ignored, for it includes the leaders 
of many of the protest movements and has a recognizable influ- 
ence on the thinking of many other students. It also has been re- 
markably successful in making untenable the post of university 
president. 

Most of the available literature on the New Left is in the form 
of pamphlets, speeches, and articles in minor journals not widely 
available to the general public. The best book I have seen on the 
subject is a paperback titled The New Radicals, the report of a 
study sponsored by the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. 18 In their introductory chapter, authors Paul Jacobs 
and Saul Landau say: 

The Movement is a melange of people, mostly young; organi- 
zations, mostly new; and ideals, mosdy American. In i960 and 
1961 the Freedom Riders and Negro college students who sat- 
in in the South were acting in the spirit of The Movement. 
Most of them who protested against President Kennedy’s Cu- 
ban policy in 1962 were responding to the impulse of the 
Movement. The same impulse took them south for the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) in 1963, got 
them arrested in Sproul Hall at the University of California 
in 1964, and marched them to Washington in 1965 to demon- 
strate their opposition to the war. . . . 

To be in The Movement is to search for psychic com- 
munity, in which one’s own identity can be defined, social and 
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personal relationships based on love can be established and can 
grow unfettered by the cramping pressures of the careers and 
life styles so characteristic of America today 
The Movement rejects the careers and life styles of the Am- 
erican liberal, for to The Movement it is the liberal way of life 
and frame of mind that represent the evil of America Those 
in The Movement feel that modem American liberals have 
substituted empty rhetoric for significant content, obscured 
the principles of justice by administrative bureaucracy, sacri- 
ficed human values for efficiency, and hypocritically justified a 
brutal attempt to establish American hegemony over the world 
with sterile anti Communism The Movement sees liberals 
righteously proclaiming faith in American democracy from 
their comfortable suburban homes or offices, while the United 
States Air Force drops napalm on villages and poisons the rice 
paddies 

In their personal life style, their aesthetic sense, many in The 
Movement reject affluence and its associated symbols The am- 
bition to escape from poverty is no spur to action in their lives 
for many are children of America's post-Depression nouveau 
middle class In some measure, too, the modes of extreme 
personal behavior adopted by this group — their permissive 
view of marijuana or hallucmogenics like LSD, their matter-of- 
fact acceptance of sexual freedom and their habitual profanity 
— are part of their search for identity That search assumes a 
rejection of everything connected with their old identity and 
of the technological, bureaucratic values they see as dominant 
in American life 

This New Radicalism of the sixties represents a sharp discon- 
tinuity with both the radicalism and the liberalism of previous 
generations. When the New Left began to emerge the conser- 
vative press tended to see it as another Communist front and was 
delighted to discover that one or two of the student leaders at 
Berkeley were the sons or daughters of old time Communists 
But though it seems reasonable to suppose that the Communists 
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have made an effort to exploit the movement to their own ends, 
and though it is true that many of the new radicals prefer the 
ideologies of Trotsky or Mao to that of Thomas Jefferson, it does 
not appear that many of the student radicals really are Commu- 
nists. Most of them have little respect for the present USSR, 
which they see as just another big impersonal bureaucratic sys- 
tem, and they could not possibly accept the discipline of the 
Communist party, for they refuse to take orders from anyone. 

Older liberals, who recall having been called radicals in their 
own youth, were at first inclined to defend the new movement. 
But they were disconcerted to discover that the new radicals are 
contemptuous of the liberalism of Norman Thomas, Franklin 
Roosevelt, and Adlai Stevenson, which they regard as soft and in- 
effective. They were further alarmed to learn that the new radi- 
cals do not believe that the democratic process, as represented by 
the Constitution of the United States, offers much possibility of 
remedying the evils of the nation. 

It would be more accurate to say that the New Left, instead of 
being either communistic or liberal, is far to the left of both. 
Ideologically it is anarchistic or nihilistic, for while its members 
would like to see the destruction of “the system,” they have no 
blueprint for the world of tomorrow. Some of them seem to be- 
lieve that if “the Establishment” can be overthrown the world 
will take care of itself without the creation of a new power struc- 
ture. 

Up to now, st least, the nvewtoeTS of the New Left have rarely 
engaged in physical violence, their preference being for non- 
violent techniques. But they do not condemn violence when it is 
perpetrated by individuals or mobs — as when stones are thrown 
at the police or tomatoes at a speaker. They criticize the use of 
force only when it is used by the police, the military, or some 
other arm of the Establishment. 

The New Left is much clearer about what it opposes than 
about what it stands for or hopes to achieve. When I asked a stu- 
dent who had taken part in the Berkeley revolt whether he really 
believed that Clark Kerr was an evil man or a bad president he 
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replied — with the patient air of one explaining the facts of life to 
a backward child—* Kerr is an administrator All administrators, 
being part of the system, are bad and must go ” But w hen I ashed 
him to describe his ideal unn ersity he had nothing to propose 
He could only say that he doubted that any university could be 
anything other than a “factory ” 

The failure to look ahead and to plan for the future results m 
part from the fact that the New Left is distinctly a youth move- 
ment, made up of adolescents who still feel an extreme hostility 
toward all the adults who exercise control over them The only 
adults whose v jews are accepted are such writers and speakers as 
Timothy Leary, Allen Ginsberg, and Paul Goodman who have 
joined the young m denouncing the older generation. 

Because members of the New Left believe that the United 
States is still a colonial pow er, led by evil men w ho are eager to 
rule the w orld, they espouse w hat Irving Howe has described as 
“a crude, unqualified, anti Americanism ” In any conflict — 
diplomatic, military, ideological, or economic — between the 
United States and any other nation they can be counted on to at- 
tack U S policy , often blindly accepting as truth all the propa- 
ganda of our opponents while rejecting as propaganda all state- 
ments made by officials of our ow n gov ernment Their vigorous 
opposition to our policy m Vietnam is consistent with this view 
But the conflict between Israel and the Arab nations m the early 
summer of 1967 threw them into consternation and caused a seri- 
ous split w ithin the mov ement. Some members, remembering the 
unhappy history of the Jews and their valiant efforts to re- 
establish a homeland in Israel, thought the U S should provide 
that nation w ith w hatev er help it needed, even if it meant going 
to war Other members of the New Left reiterated their state- 
ments that w ar is nev er justified and insisted that w hat happened 
m the Near East was none of our affair This conflict will not 
easily be resolved, for it bnngs into focus the basic issue of 
w hether a pow erful nation has, or docs not have, some responsi- 
bility for w hat happens m the rest of the w orld 
Most of the members of the New Left reject the rational and 
intellectual approaches to human problems that have been 
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stressed in the universities of Western nations Like the beat- 
niks — and of course some of them are beatniks — they have great 
faith in emotion and revealed experiences as guides to action and 
prefer Eastern religions and philosophies such as Zen Buddhism It 
is partly because of the rejection of rational approaches that the 
movement has no clearly stated ideology Jacobs and Landau say 
of them “And while the older ones among them had been able to 
articulate their views in a speech or pamphlet, some of the 
younger ones made a virtue of their inability to articulate 
and analyze coherently They talked ‘from the gut,’ stumbhngly, 
haltingly, using the language of the new folksingers, deliberately 
adopting a style that was the antithesis of what they had learned 
from their professors ” 

The New Left is a movement that extends far beyond the 
campus and includes some groups that have good personal reasons 
to believe that the nation’s problems require drastic solutions But 
on the campus at least, the New Left does not appear to be the 
stuff of which revolutions are made Revolutions feed upon hun- 
ger and oppression, most of the college students who identify 
themselves with the New Left are the overfed, overprotected 
offspring of affluent parents who have little to gain and much to 
lose from a revolution They talk of overthrowing “the Estab- 
lishment” but have little understanding of what life is like in a 
revolutionary world in which there is no “system,” no “Estab- 
lishment,” no effective government, and no stability They be- 
lieve, and with some reason, that drastic solutions are required, 
but the number of students who are prepared to fight to the 
death for their beliefs does not appear large enough to threaten 
the stability of the nation If there should be a revolution a few 
students w ould become deeply involved but others would run for 
cover, while the great majority would come to the defense of the 
democratic institutions of the United States 

What Does the Future Hold for Today's Students ? 

Students now in college were bom about the middle of the 
twentieth century At the dawn of the twenty -first the} will be a 
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part of the generation responsible for the state of the nation and 
of the world What will they be like then 5 
To say that we cannot predict is to say that we know nothing 
about the process of maturation during the adult years and that 
w e do not know whether their college education and other ado- 
lescent experiences will have any lasting effect To say that they 
will not differ from preceding generations is to ignore the effects 
of social change on individual personality Some things will 
surely change but in other respects the class of 1970 will, by the 
year 2000, be much like middle aged people today. 

The years will have taken their toll Though medical advances 
cannot be predicted, it seems probable that the majority of both 
men and w omen will be peering through their bifocals and taking 
exercises to reduce then bulging waistlines If they are not going 
to the dentist to have their molars replaced with artificial ones it 
will be because responsible members of the much despised older 
generation saw to it that the drinking water was fluoridated or 
because then own parents — who were members of that same 
older generation — made it possible for them to have good dental 
care as children 

This generation, like those that have preceded it, will have its 
failures Some will become alcoholics or drug addicts, some will 
be in prison or hospitals for the mentally ill Many of those who 
avoid the confining walls will In e lives of quiet desperation while 
they struggle with unresolved personal conflicts But it seems 
probable that the majority of those in college today w ill, by the 
year 2000, have become responsible members of an adult society, 
performing then tasks and wondering what to do about the 
younger generation They will undergo only a normal amount of 
frustration and psychological conflict while living lives of great 
physical comfort and enjoying a considerable amount of leisure 
But w hat of the conspicuous minorities 5 Although most of the 
demonstrators w ill have been absorbed into the system they now 
despise, and will be working to unprove it, those who have been 
the leaders of demonstrations may have a more difficult time 
Once a leader of protest mov cmcnts has had his picture in Life 
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and Look and has had his most extreme views widely quoted in 
the press he cannot easily retreat to a more moderate position 
that will make it possible for him to play an effective role in a 
democratic society. When those of his own age turn against 
him — as they will — he is likely to become embittered, and as he 
begins to show signs of age he will find it more difficult to attract 
youthful followers. At best he can hope to become a speaker at 
protest meetings, a pamphleteer, or a writer for left-wing publi- 
cations. At worst he may become a curiosity. But unless things 
become so bad that a true revolution is a possibility, he is not 
likely to do much harm. 

A few of the alienated and the beat — a very few— will have be- 
come great artists, poets, novelists, or musicians: the Ezra Pounds 
and Gauguins of the new generation. Others will have found 
their place in society and will discover that their own offspring, 
who by that time will have founded new youth cults, look upon 
them with the conviction youth has always had that old folks 
know nothing about life and inevitably are cautious, stuffy, and 
conservative. But some of the beatniks and hippies who have not 
made the transition to maturity will still be struggling desperately 
to act young and to learn all the eccentricities of a younger gen- 
eration that will laugh at their efforts. 

For those who have rejected maturity and seek perpetual 
youth the prospects are not bright, because no one remains 
young very long. The Berkeley rebels who announced loudly 
“We don’t trust anyone over thirty” will find themselves objects 
of distrust by 1975 and will be hopelessly middle-aged by the 
year 2000, whether they like it or not. 

Some of today’s radicals will have executed the classic turn 
from left to right while others may, by the year 2000, have dis- 
covered that the norm has shifted to such an extent that the New 
Left, or some aspects of it, has become the middle-of-the-road 
just as the once-radical views of Norman Thomas and the elder 
La Follette are now incorporated into the platforms of the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties. Some of the young radicals will 
be in Congress, where they will take part in remaking the nation. 
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But others — particularly the anarchists — -will still be far outside 
the fold They will have found no place for themselves in a self- 
governing society and will not have nearly enough followers to 
enable them to carry out their plans 

On balance, it seems probable that when the present younger 
generation takes over it will be able to bring about some im- 
provements in the nation and, hopefully, throughout the world 
The majority of those within this generation are better educated 
and better informed than their ancestors They are more aware 
of the world that lies outside the United States and beyond the 
boundaries of Western culture and they have fewer prejudices 
against “foreigners” and members of other races A good per- 
centage of them believe deeply in human freedom and are 
earnestly desirous of improving the lot of mankind Their preju- 
dice against older people will fade as they become older and their 
hatred of those in positions of authority will dissipate as they 
move into positions of authority themselves Because they have 
been reared in affluence, they will be less preoccupied with mak- 
ing money than their parents and grandparents and hence can 
turn their attention to other things 

Whether they can bring an end to the rragedy of war is an- 
other matter They will find, as preceding generations have 
found, that causes of war are vastly complex, that the decision to 
eliminate warfare cannot be made unilaterally, and that the ma- 
chinery for settling international conflicts cannot easily be con- 
structed But let us hope that when the twenty-first century 
dawns, they will still be trying 

Though much of the leadership of tomorrow's world must 
come from those now in college it does not seem likely that it 
will emerge from the noisy and dissident minorities Too many of 
those now making the headlines really are conformists who reveal 
their essential other-directedness by seizing upon every latest fad 
of haircut, clothing, slogan, or cause, and who, instead of making 
their own independent judgments about government policy, the 
wisdom of using drugs, or the proper uses of sex, merely follow 
the leader and announce their decisions by wearing buttons bear- 
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ing slogans written by someone else. Leadership is made of 
sterner stuff. 

If a culture is to retain its vitality and renew itself it must be 
led by inner-directed men and women who think for themselves 
and make their own decisions without undue regard for either 
the ancient traditions or the fads and trends of the moment. Be- 
cause the pressures to conform, either to the traditional culture 
or to some bizarre subculture, are very strong, such individuals 
are rare. The pressures on the young come more from the peer 
group than from adults — adolescents find it much easier to reject 
the views of their parents than to reject those of other adoles- 
cents. But a youth who cannot stand up against his own peer 
group is not likely to become a leader of the adult world. 

Among today’s young people, the greatest potentiality for 
leadership can be found not among the beatniks, the hippies, or 
the demonstrators but within the now-silent majority. It will be 
found in students of strong resolve and high intelligence who, 
though they are greatly troubled by the state of the world, are 
willing to wait and get an education before they set out to re- 
form it These students, though they are aware of the corrupting 
influence of power, are too wise to believe that all those holding 
positions of responsibility inevitably are evil. They are too ob- 
jective to accept the view that wisdom and virtue reside exclu- 
sively with either the young or the old; too responsible to re- 
spond to the problems of the world by dropping out. 
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Has There Been a Sexual Revolution ? 

For as long as I can remember — and my memory for such 
things goes back into the 1920s — we have been hearing about 
something called a “sexual revolution” Students of the flapper 
era, who identified themselves with the “lost generation,” dated 
the revolt from World War I Undergraduates of the thirties be- 
lieved that it began with the Depression, when many young peo- 
ple found marriage impossible and consequently looked for other 
sexual outlets Those of the fifties thought the sexual revolution 
was an aftermath of World War II and began when returning 
veterans encountered patriotic coeds Today’s undergraduates 
firmly believe that the revolt started about i960 when they were 
in junior high and that it somehow is related to both the threat of 
nuclear war and the invention of the pill 
All these views reveal the innocence of youth, for neither sex- 
ual activity nor the open discussion of it is as new as many stu- 
dents behe\e In 1721, Harvard students formally debated the 
question * Whether it be fornication to lye with one’s Sweetheart 
before Marriage ” It is unlikely that there has ever been a gener- 
ation of students to which sex was not a major interest or that did 
not include many individuals who violated the rules laid down for 
them by their elders and demanded that the rules be changed 
It requires no great knowledge of history to know that the 
sexual mores arc no more relaxed today than they have been at 
many other times in man’s long past and that the loosening and 
tightening of the restrictions on sexual activity go in cycles of 
106 
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irregular length that are related to a wide variety of social 
forces. 

The present trend toward a loosening of restraints dates 
roughly from the beginning of the twentieth century. It is not so 
much a revolution as a persistent and growing reaction against 
the restrictive sexual morality that has variously and somewhat 
carelessly been described as “Puritanical,” “Victorian,” or 
“middle-class.” The trend was accelerated by the invention of the 
automobile, improvement in the techniques of birth control, the 
dislocation of families resulting from the move from farms to 
cities, and the two world wars that took many young men away 
from the restraining influences of their home communities. Freer 
sexual activity was made to seem more necessary by careless read- 
ing of Freud and more normal (at least statistically) by careful 
reading of Kinsey. It both gave rise to and fed upon the litera- 
ture, motion pictures, and television programs of the twentieth 
century. 

By 1920 students had discovered that a date in an automobile 
could be something quite different from one in the front parlor 
with Mother hovering in the background. Their parents were 
shocked to learn that young people were parking on country 
roads for purposes other than enjoying the moonlight. But the 
students who first made this discovery, and now are parents and 
grandparents, are shocked in turn to learn that students now have 
dates in dormitory rooms while the Dean of Women looks the 
other way. Perhaps the activities in either case do not differ 
greatly from what happened on back porches and in lawn swings 
in the nineties, but it seems to be generally agreed that the fre- 
quency has increased and that a larger proportion of today’s ado- 
lescents participate freely in what has always been the favorite 
sport of the human race. 

Whatever the change in activity — and no statistics on such a 
subject can be reliable — there has been a vast change in the kind 
of advice given to adolescents. A half-century ago the books of 
intimate advice for boys and girls told readers that any sexual ac- 
tivity outside marriage was sinful, and that premarital activity 
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precluded the possibility of a happy marriage because no man re- 
spected a girl who allowed what were then called ‘ liberties ” 
Girls were advised that anything more intimate than hand- 
holding aroused the baser passions in a man and could lead to no 
good 

The books of advice read by teen agers today are equally 
moral in their own way but the morality is different Some 
sternly advise against all premarital intercourse, but the reasons 
given are often practical rather than ethical Nearly all agree that 
some modest degree of petting and fondling is a normal way of 
showing deep affection and that such preliminary activities are a 
necessary prelude to a happy marriage And every teen ager has 
read at least one book m which a psychiatrist, psychologist, or 
possibly a minister sagely pontificates that while caution is advis- 
able, no activity between two consenting adults is really sinful or 
necessarily harmful Any reader over sixteen feels certain that he 
is an adult and that the consent can be obtained — if necessary 
with the aid of the book, which can be discussed on the next 
date 

Students are also aware that many “respectable” adults of this 
and other centimes, including quite possibly their own parents, 
have at times violated the conventional codes and seem to be none 
the worse for it They have read the biographies of the mistresses 
of famous men and stones of clandestine affairs between indi- 
viduals who have played a conspicuous part in history They are 
aware of a conspicuous gap between the publicly announced 
morality and the actual behavior of men and women Conse- 
quently they are not inclined to accept the restrictions that adults 
attempt to place upon their activities 

The Dilevrrna 

The dilemma faced by young people is clear enough Males 
reach their period of greatest sexual vigor and desire at a time 
preceding marriage, when the doors to socially approved sexual 
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activity arc officially closed to them. But these doors, which have 
never been successfully locked and barred, have now been set 
aside by a more permissive society. Now that the fears of preg- 
nancy and disease have been substantially reduced, there is even 
greater need than before for a code of ethics to guide behavior. 
But, in our pluralistic society, there is no clear-cut moral code for 
young people to follow. 

The dilemma faced by girls is different but no less perplexing. 
Though some girls of college age have strong sexual urges, most 
of them are motivated more by the desire to be popular with 
boys and often by the desire to please one particular boy. They 
do not want to be considered old-fashioned, moralistic, or stuffy. 
When they find that other girls among their associates are en- 
gaging in sexual activities, and that the boys expect it, they find it 
difficult to give a socially acceptable reason for refusing. 

Many of today’s students would like to be conventional and 
law-abiding, but first they want the conventions and the laws 
changed to conform to the current practices. They are convinced 
that the older generation hypocritically gives lip service to a code 
in which it does not really believe and which it does not always 
follow. They differ from the students of the twenties and thirties 
in that while the earlier generation took pleasure in breaking the 
rules, the new generation demands that the rules be changed. 
Another difference is that among the older generation, even those 
who defended premarital sex insisted that it was justifiable only 
between two individuals deeply committed emotionally to each 
other, and that it should be of a continuing nature, while some of 
the college students today hold that neither commitment nor 
emotional involvement is necessary to sexual enjoyment. The 
thing to do, they say, is play it cool, avoid involvement, and live 
for the pleasure of the moment. 

It is unlikely that so hedonistic a philosophy will be widely 
accepted, particularly by girls, most of whom see sex as a step 
toward a stable family life. Perhaps the younger generation even- 
tually will develop its own code, though by the time it has done 
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so it will probably have become the older generation and will 
experience the same difficulty older people always have faced in 
passing their own moral code on to the young 


The New Morality 

The new morality, if it is to be acceptable to a substantial ma- 
jority of the people who are young today, must be one that ap- 
peals to people of many religious faiths as well as to those who 
are indifferent to religion It must be acceptable to Catholics, 
Jews, Protestants of many denominations ranging from the Epis- 
copalians to the fundamentalists, as well as to the agnostics and 
atheists who are found in substantial numbers on today’s cam- 
puses It must also be consistent with the knowledge now avail- 
able from psychology, sociology, anthropology, and biology 
The fact that this seems a large order probably explains why 
a new morality to replace the old has been so slow in emerging 
But unless it does, we are faced with the prospects of moral 
chaos, for the older sexual morality, based as it was on a combina- 
tion of religion, tradition, and fears of pregnancy and disease, is 
not acceptable to most of the people m college today No student 
who has studied the sexual practices that prevail in this and other 
cultures and that have prevailed at different times m history is 
likely to believe that monogamous marriage is the only outlet for 
sex that can be defended He is almost certain to reject the view 
that all premarital or extramarital sex inevitably leads to guilt feel- 
ings, unhappiness, or neurosis He knows that whether or not one 
\\ ill feel guilty about any kind of behavior depends on what he 
has been taught and what he has learned from previous experi- 
ence. He knows that pregnancy can now be prevented by any 
intelligent adult willing to plan ahead, and he has more confi- 
dence than may be justified m his own ability to do the planning 
The view that men w ant to marry virgins is not nearly so pop- 
ular with today’s college boys as it is with men of lower cultural 
levels or as it was in Grandfather’s day Girls who know this no 
longer fear that premarital sexual experience will be a barrier to a 
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happy marriage. No amount of lecturing on the part of older 
people is likely to change their conviction that some amount of 
premarital sex is both permissible and quite possibly a necessary 
prelude to a happy marriage. This docs not mean that most of 
today’s young people arc or want to be promiscuous. Most of 
them believe that sex ought to mean something beyond the 
purely physical and that it ought to be a part of a continuing 
relationship. But they are convinced that sexual activities involv- 
ing consenting adults should not be governed by law and that 
neither college officials nor the police and courts have a moral 
right to interfere, whatever the law may say. They are deter- 
mined to bring about a change in the laws and regulations that are 
inconsistent with their views. And they have a considerable 
amount of support from older people, including many who are in 
responsible positions. The laws in England and in several of the 
United States are already undergoing change in the direction of 
greater permissiveness. Greater changes will come when those 
who are now in college reach voting age. 

The Kinsey reports revealed that while adolescents, particu- 
larly boys, who lack a college education engage in overt sex ear- 
lier and more frequently than do those who go to college, the col- 
lege students of both sexes much more often engage in heavy 
petting” which leads to orgasm without actual intercourse. Some 
writers have said that such petting is the distinctive feature o 
dating behavior in the present generation, but anyone old enoug. 
to remember the flapper era of the twenties will recall that this 
term was used even then and that it meant just about what it oes 
now. Petting, light or heavy, has been a part of dating behavior 
for a long time, but it probably is true that there has been a statis 
tical increase in the variety called “heavy” and less moral opposi 

tiontoit. , , 

Insofar as they draw their conclusions from the printe wor , 
today’s students are influenced by the works of Albert Ellis, 
sey, the Kronhausens, such recent medical reports as those o 
W. H. Masters and V. E. Johnson, and Hugh Hefner’s “Flay boy 
philosophy” of recreational sex far more than they are y t e 
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One thing seems clear the new code, to be acceptable, must 
grant equal freedom to both sexes e\ en though it still is true that 
it is the girls who have the babies Throughout the eighteenth 
and mneteenth centuries it was customary for college boys to 
have their first sexual experience with “town girls” or prostitutes 
and then look for virgins of their own social class to marry Co- 
education has changed that Today most of the college boys who 
have premarital sex have it with girls of their own social and edu- 
cational level, often with the girls they eventually marry. The 
double standard is no longer acceptable to either sex 

Early marriage, when it is combined with early parenthood, 
seems to create as many problems as it solves, the divorce rate 
among those who marry in their teens is substantially higher than 
among those who marry later But it might be possible to provide 
for a new kind of temporary marriage that would enable young 
couples to live together during their college years without sub- 
terfuge or hypocrisy and would provide a legitimate outlet for 
sexual urges without all the responsibilities of conventional mar- 
riage 

Forty years ago, Judge Ben Lindsey of the juvenile courts of 
Denver proposed what he called “Companionate Marriage” 
whereby young couples might legally live together for a time 
with the understanding that divorce could be obtained by mutual 
consent so long as there were no children The world was not 
ready for so drastic a solution, though Lindsey’s plan was ap- 
plauded by some it was roundly condemned by many and led to 
no action But when Margaret Mead recently suggested a some- 
what similar plan she met with much less opposition. Perhaps the 
nation is almost ready to accept such an arrangement, but it will 
surely take several decades to get the necessary laws through the 
state legislatures In any case a good many of today’s young peo- 
ple want a greater degree of freedom to experiment than would 
be provided for by any form of monogamous marriage 

Unless some solution is found we shall undoubtedly see a con- 
tinued relaxation of standards, a growing contempt for the tradi- 
tional rules and laws governing sexual activities, and still more 
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11. The Crumbling Ivory 

Tower 


Throughout the nineteenth century and well into the twentieth, 
a man or woman who chose to make a career of teaching in an 
undergraduate college could look forward to a quiet life, prob- 
ably in a small town, with time for leisurely reading and quiet 
contemplation. His duties, in addition to teaching two or three 
hours a day, would include grading papers, holding conferences 
with students, participating in faculty committees, and occa- 
sionally supervising student activities. But he would not be ex- 
pected to give much time to research or writing, except possibly 
during his free summers, and there were no federally sponsored 
projects to be administered because no one had yet dreamed of 
using federal funds for such purposes. He could look forward to 
long vacations and a five-day week at a time most people worked 
fifty weeks a year and six days a week. Though his income would 
be modest, he could probably manage to take one or two trips to 
Europe during his lifetime. For those of the proper temperament, 
it was a good life. 

These professors of a bygone day were expected to select a dis- 
cipline or a group of related disciplines but they were not nar- 
rowly specialized. In the smaller colleges a single professor might 
teach several of the natural sciences. It was not unusual for the 
same professor to teach philosophy, psychology, and education. 
The history teacher taught both American and European history, 
the English teacher both English and American literature, and the 
classicist both Latin and Greek. The college professor of those 

" 7 
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days was rarely a distinguished scholar but was often a man o 
broad intellectual interests 

The young man who sets out to be a professor today can antic- 
ipate a very different life His work will be much more highly 
specialized, he will spend less time with students, and he will be 
under greater pressure to engage in productive scholarship at a 
time when it is becoming increasingly difficult to find an outlet 
for publication His salary will be higher but he will have less 
time to enjoy its benefits He is much more likely than his prede- 
cessors to find it necessary to work in a large city and to become 
a commuter, for the most rapidly growing colleges are located in 
urban centers 

The change began with the introduction of the Germanic uni- 
versity tradition during the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century Most of the smaller colleges were not immediately 
affected, but those that became universities underwent dramatic 
change In the university tradition a professor was expected to be 
a productive scholar who devoted much of his time to research 
and writing In order to conform to the traditions of scholarship 
he found it necessary to select a narrow specialty the Italian 
Renaissance, Chaucer, the anatomy of vertebrates, or the Civil 
War As he became more careful and meticulous as a scholar he 
became less interesting as a person, because of the narrowness of 
his interests He also became less able to communicate with those 
outside his specialty, and consequently less effective as a teacher 
of undergraduates Whenever possible he solved this problem for 
himself by avoiding undergraduate teaching and giving his atten- 
tion to graduate students interested in his own specialty When 
these graduate students took jobs as college teachers, they were 
eager to continue in the university tradition They demanded the 
right to teach their own specialties, with the result that many 
new and highly specialized courses were introduced into the 
undergraduate curriculum The college became more like a grad- 
uate school even though its announced aims, and the goals of its 
students, were different Much of the pressure for research and 
publication came not from administrators or from lay boards but 
from professors steeped in the university tradition 
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Beginning in the thirties, another change occurred in the aca- 
demic life. Professors were called to Washington by President 
Roosevelt to advise and take part in the New Deal. At first only 
the faculties of Harvard, Columbia, and a few other major uni- 
versities were affected, but during the forties and fifties more and 
more college professors from all kinds of colleges and universities 
were called upon to advise the federal and state and local govern- 
ments. The trend gained impetus in the sixties when President 
Kennedy drafted Harvard professors to help him advance the 
New Frontier and later when President Johnson began to look 
beyond Harvard for academic advisers familiar with other parts 
of the nation. But the seduction of professors from the campus 
cannot be fully explained by the preference of these three Presi- 
dents for advisers with academic backgrounds. Industry, too, has 
become dependent upon the academic community for much of 
its top-level talent. 

Today any professor of note is likely to spend a substantial 
part of his time off-campus as a consultant to something or other. 
Some have joined the jet set and travel all over the world on ex- 
pense accounts. This adds to the prestige of the college or univer- 
sity and broadens the horizons of the professor, but it also causes 
him to give less of his time and attention to teaching. 

Moreover, many of the professors who stay on the campus 
have become the administrators of projects involving research 
grants from foundations or the federal government. The admin- 
istrator of a project is too busy supervising the work of re- 
searchers, graduate students, and secretaries to spend much time 
in the classroom. It can no longer even be said that a professor is 
a man who “never met a payroll,” for the directors of proj- 
ects find it necessary to spend much of their time knocking on 
the doors of foundation officials, private grantors, and federal 
bureaucrats to get the funds to pay their assistants. 

A half-century ago the common criticism that professors lived 
in ivory towers, isolated from the realities of the world around 
them, had some basis in fact. Often the walls were so high that 
professors were unaware of the criticism, but those who heard it 
replied that the tower was a necessary protection in order that a 
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scholar might be free to contemplate and to pursue his scholarly 
activities Now that protection has been lost. Today if you want 
to find a man or woman who has read widely in many fields, an 
has had ample time to think about what he has read, the campus is 
a poor place to look 

These changes are understandable in terms of the pressures an 
social changes that have brought them about Professors cannot 
be blamed for adapting themselves and their work to a changing 
world in which the status symbols have shifted But the effect on 
undergraduate liberal education has been disastrous, particularly 
in the large universities which get most of the research grants and 
whose professors are most likely to be seduced away from the job 
of teaching 

Opportunities and Prospects 

Our institutions of higher learning now employ some 400,000 
faculty members on a full- or part time basis The number will 
pass the half-million mark soon after 1970 and is expected to 
reach 600,000 or 700,000 by 1980 Most of these individuals, 
though they spend part of their time m the classroom, do not like 
to be called teachers — they prefer to be identified as historians, 
philosophers, physicists, chemists, biologists, psychologists, 
anthropologists, sociologists, economists, political scientists, edu- 
cators, classicists, or mathematicians In the college catalogue 
about one-fourth of them are listed as “professors,” half are ei- 
ther “associate professors” or “assistant professors,” while the 
others are “lecturers,” “instructors,” or “teaching assistants” A 
few are designated “research professors” or “distinguished serv- 
ice professors ” 

To an outsider, these titles can be confusing An assistant pro- 
fessor does not assist anyone, lecturers do no more lecturing than 
those in other ranks, instructors are not the only ones who in- 
struct, and research professors are not the only ones who do re- 
search Instructors usually are young men or women just getting 
started, teaching assistants are graduate students who handle dis- 
cussion sections, while a lecturer may be a noted scholar who 
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prefers not to accept the full responsibilities of a faculty mem- 
ber. 

In many institutions only the two top ranks arc granted tenure 
and only the three professorial ranks arc counted as faculty. 
Within these three ranks there is not much differentiation of 
duties. All do some teaching, accept committee responsibilities, 
and, in most institutions, are expected to spend some time in re- 
search or other scholarly work. A professor, sometimes called a 
“full professor” to distinguish him from those whose titles carry 
the adjectives associate or assistant , draws a higher salary, usually 
has more choice of the subjects he will teach, and may be able to 
avoid eight-o’clock classes, but his workload and responsibilities 
do not differ greatly from those of assistant and associate pro- 
fessors. 

If the Ph.D. is what it has often been called — the union card 
for college teaching — it must be said that professors have a very 
weak union, for only about 40 per cent of all college teachers 
hold any kind of doctoral degree. Most of the others, however, 
have done some work beyond the master’s and many have com- 
pleted all the requirements for the doctorate except the disser- 
tation and final oral examination. The percentage of doctorates is 
highest in the graduate schools, where nearly all faculty members 
hold the degree. It is lowest in the denominational colleges and in 
the junior colleges. In the better state colleges and the more afflu- 
ent independent colleges the number of doctorates is typically 40 
per cent to 60 per cent of the faculty. But doctorates are most 
highly prized and most greatly stressed in the upwardly mobile 
institutions such as colleges eager to become universities. Some of 
the older and more self-confident institutions do not even bother 
to list degrees in the catalogue. It is notable, too, that the title 
Doctor is heard much more frequently in the upwardly striving 
institutions than in the prestigious ones where the title Mister is 
more common even for senior professors. And a noted scholar 
who lacks the doctorate is more likely to get a professorship at 
Harvard or Chicago than at a weaker university that is still trying 
to impress the accrediting agencies. 

A college or university teacher of whatever rank spends much 
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less time m the classroom than does an elementary or high school 
teacher In most institutions, those who teach undergraduates 
spend from ten to fifteen hours per week in class, the larger 
number being more typical in junior colleges than in four-year 
institutions Those who teach graduate and professional students 
in universities have lighter teaching assignments — usually six to 
eight hours and sometimes less if the institution places great em- 
phasis on research Some “research professors” do no classroom 
teaching, though most of them work on an individual basis with a 
few doctoral candidates 

In spite of teaching loads that appear light to a public school 
teacher, nearly all college teachers believe that they are over- 
worked It is probably true that most of them devote more hours 
per week to their work than do most people today except busi- 
ness executives and the members of other learned professions 
Their work, in addition to teaching, consists of preparing lec- 
tures, grading papers, library reading, committee work, research, 
and writing Many of them also spend time in consultation with 
individual students For some who are highly motivated, this adds 
up to a very heavy load But at the other extreme are a consider- 
able number of college professors who do no research or writing, 
give the same lectures year after year or filibuster in class with no 
planned discourse, see students as rarely as possible, and grade pa- 
pers hurriedly and carelessly Since the students on almost every 
campus are aware of the existence of some such professors, it 
would be futile to deny that they exist. For an individual lacking 
m motivation, college teaching can be a soft job once he has ac- 
quired tenure But for most it is not. 

Salaries 

Academic salaries depend both upon the institution and the in- 
dividual’s academic rank Though high salaries are correlated 
with institutional prestige, there are some very sharp exceptions 
— the two institutions paying the highest median salaries in 19 66 
were Han ard and Parsons, only one of which appears on the lists 
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of prestige institutions. The lowest salaries are found in the 
weaker denominational college, but some church-related schools 
pay salaries above the national average. Most state colleges and 
universities fall in the middle salary groups, though some of them 
offer high salaries to a few individuals. 

Formal salary scales are more common in state institutions than 
in private ones, where many administrators prefer to keep salaries 
a secret and to negotiate individually with each faculty member. 
On a typical scale the salary of full professors is about twice that 
of an instructor — the range from bottom to the top of the scale is 
not nearly as great as the range in industrial management, where 
high-ranking officers often draw from five to ten times as much 
as junior executives. The usual effect of establishing a rigid salary 
scale is to raise the salary in the lower ranks and to lower the top. 
Consequently the more distinguished scholars are likely to find 
their way to institutions that determine salaries on an individual 
basis and are prepared to pay what the market demands. 

In a day of rising salaries any figures that can be offered in a 
book are likely to be obsolete before they are read. It is possible, 
however, to offer some information about the past and make 
some predictions about the future. 

The typical professor who is now approaching the end of his 
career (for “typical” substitute average , middle-grade , moder- 
ately successful , or the statistical term modal if you prefer) be- 
came an instructor in a college around 1930 at a salary of not 
more than $1800 or $2000. After teaching for a few years he re- 
turned to the university to get his Ph.D., but because promotions 
were slow during the Depression, he did not become an assistant 
professor, with a salary of perhaps $3000, until about 1940. Un- 
less he entered the armed forces he became an associate professor 
during the forties at a salary of about $4000. During the fifties he 
finally achieved his professorship, by which time salaries had 
risen sufficiently to bring his to $8000 or $9000. Today he draws 
$13,000 or $14,000 and expects to receive an increase of about 6 
per cent a year until his retirement, after which his retirement 
pay will be about half his terminal salary. Though he engages oc- 
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An academic man, m contrast, can choose his place of 
dence without significant loss of professional °PP"f “ 
income When he receives his PhD he will probably ‘ 

choice of jobs in large cities, small cities, and small towns, in New 
England, New York, the Deep South, the Middle West, the Far 
West or even in Hawaii or Alaska He can choose to be a part ot 
an institution with 100,000 students or of one of 5<>o students 
And whether he chooses an assistant professorship in Manhattan, 
Berkeley, Northfield, Minnesota, Amherst, Connecticut, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, Nashville, Tennessee, or Bellingham, Washington, his 
starting salary will fall within a narrow range— as of 1968 proD- 
ably between $8ooo and $10,000— not enough difference to pay 
for the difference in cost of living between one part of the coun- 


try and another , 

If he does not find a job in exactly the place he wants at tne 
tune of getting his degree, the academic man can move after a 
year or two with no loss of status or salary It is not unusual or a 
man with a Ph D to begin his teaching as an instructor in a uni- 
versity in New England, move on after a year or two to an assist- 
ant professorship in a Big Ten University, then to an associate 
professorship in a small liberal arts college, and then evcntua y 
settle down as a professor in a large state college on the c st 
Coast And each time he moves he will get an increase in sa ary 
and a raise in rank But if he finds a place he likes anywhere a ong 
the way he may stay there, and if he demonstrates his compe 
tence he has a good chance of promotion to a tenured position in 
which he may remain until retirement 

After he has decided upon the kind and size of institution t 
academic man may choose the kind and size of community in 
which he wants his family to live Both New York University 
and the University of Illinois are large and complex institutions 
with graduate and professional schools, but one is locate in 
Greenwich Village while the other is on the prairies surroun e 
by fields of waving corn Both Swarthmore and Carleton are 
prestigious small colleges that admit only academically talente 
students, but one is located on the outskirts of the City of rot 
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erly Love while the other is in a village of 4000 famous for be- 
ing the site of a Jesse James bank robbery. San Francisco State 
and Bowling Green State are large state institutions that grew out 
of normal schools, but one is in a prosperous farming community 
while the other is in the home of the hippies and the topless go-go 
girls. Both Yale and Dartmouth are Ivy League institutions, but 
one is surrounded by the smog of New Haven while the other is 
in the ski country. The academic man who has demonstrated his 
competence can take his choice. 

Of course no individual receives offers from so wide a range 
of institutions, but the jobs are there for those who plan ahead 
and make the most of their opportunities. Some limitations on 
easy movement are established by the academic pecking order. It 
is easier to move from Princeton to Podunk than from Podunk to 
Princeton — always easier to move down the totem pole (though 
often with a higher rank and salary) than to move up. It is easier 
to move west than east because the western colleges and univer- 
sities are expanding more rapidly — California institutions persist- 
ently raid the colleges of the East and Middle West. Two-thirds 
of the faculty in my own college in Bellingham, Washington are 
from the East. But some of the former students of this college 
now teach at Yale, M.I.T., Swarthmore, and other eastern insti- 
tutions. Mobility in both directions is possible and the oppor- 
tunity adds zest to the academic life. 

The Professor's Three Roles 

An academic man of whatever rank is expected to play three 
roles: he is a teacher, a scholar, and a faculty member. As a 
teacher his responsibility is to his students, as a scholar to the 
world of scholarship and specifically to that segment he has 
chosen as his discipline, as a faculty member to the college or 
university that employs him. The conflict among these roles is a 
major source of tension in the academic life. 

It is difficult for any individual to play all three roles well even 
if he has all the varied talents required; time does not permit it. 
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He must choose, and though he ought to make the choice when 
he selects the institution in which he will work, many professors 
fail to do so and find themselves in institutions that expect some- 
thing other than what they have to offer 
In the graduate school of a university the professor’s first re- 
sponsibility is to the advancement of scholarly knowledge No 
individual who is unwilling to devote a substantial portion of his 
energies to research or other scholarly work is likely to be happy 
in such an institution, for he will find himself under constant 
pressure to publish But in many American universities, the uni- 
versity professor is also expected to spend a part of his time 
teaching undergraduates If he teaches badly the student will 
have good reason to complain and the professor is likely to be ir- 
ritated and frustrated If he teaches well the teaching will take 
time he might prefer to spend in research 

In an undergraduate college, the professor’s responsibility to 
his students has traditionally come first It ought to come first 
Today, however, a growing number of colleges, in their effort to 
gam status by becoming more like universities, require publica- 
tion as a basis for promotion The rationalization used to justify 
this requirement, even for teachers of freshmen and sopho- 
mores, is that a professor who does not publish is not “keeping up 
with his field” — a dubious assumption that I shall examine more 
fully in a later chapter But even if the young faculty member is 
teaching in a college that does not require publication, he knows 
he must spend a part of his time in scholarly research if he wishes 
at some later time in his career to move to a university 

As a faculty member, the academic man in either a college or a 
university is expected to contribute to his institution by partic- 
ipating in faculty committees, advising student organizations, 
helping plan new buildings, advising the board of trustees on the 
selection of a new president when that office is open, taking part 
in planning the curriculum, and in many other ways If the fac- 
ulty refuses to accept such responsibilities the administration be- 
comes excessively powerful and professors become mere employ- 
ees instead of integral parts of their institutions But such faculty 
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responsibilities take a great deal of time and reduce the amount of 
time available for teaching and research. 

The graduate programs that lead to the Ph. D. degree prepare 
individuals specifically for only one of these three responsibil- 
ities — research. Any Ph.D. knows how to follow a line of schol- 
arly investigation and how to publish his results. Whether he 
knows how to teach is less certain. It can be assumed that he has 
acquired a fund of scholarly knowledge in a discipline and that 
he has some degree of familiarity with the sources of knowledge 
in his field, but it is less than certain that he will know how to 
transmit his knowledge to students by proposing problems that 
will arouse their interest in order that they may learn. On the day 
he receives his Ph.D. he is better prepared to teach a graduate 
course in the limited areas he chose for his own dissertation than 
to teach a freshman course designed to introduce students to his 
discipline. He is almost certainly not prepared to teach interdis- 
ciplinary courses of the kind taught in many undergraduate col- 
leges. Only a few graduate schools have remedied this defect by 
requiring candidates for the Ph.D. to teach undergraduates under 
supervision before the degree is granted, even though more than 
half those who receive the degree become teachers of undergrad- 
uates. Consequently, a large proportion of the young men and 
women with Ph.D. degrees do their best to avoid teaching 
courses for freshmen and sophomores. They teach such courses 
under duress and hence without much enthusiasm. And the stu- 
dents know. 

Many graduate schools make no effort whatever to prepare fu- 
ture college teachers for their role as faculty members who will 
take part in institutional policy-making. Many young graduates 
scarcely know the difference between a college and a university 
and know little or nothing about the history' of academic institu- 
tions. Many arc unaware of the rights and responsibilities of stu- 
dents, faculty members, administrators, or boards of regents. 
When conflicts break out they arc unprepared, because of this 
ignorance, to act wisely or to take effective part in solving the 
problems. 
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A few universities now offer one or two elective courses in 
higher education for future college teachers. But the great ma- 
jority of the men and women who become college teachers enter 
the academic life prepared for only one of their three roles. If 
they are ever to become effective teachers of undergraduates or 
competent members of the policy-making body called a faculty, 
they must learn on the job. Fortunately many do. Unfortunately 
many do not, and their failure is a major problem to institutions 
of higher learning. 
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Professors, even more than other people, dislike being stereo- 
typed. When a writer or speaker attempts to make generaliza- 
tions about them they are likely to protest that no generalizations 
are possible because they are all individuals and individualists. 
Though they do not doubt that policemen have a “police mental- 
ity” and generals a "military mind,” they deny that there can be 
such a thing as an “academic personality.” 

It is true that professors come in all sizes and shapes and from 
all social groups. Their political views cover the full range from 
the extreme left to the extreme right, though the central tend- 
ency is to the left of center. Their religious convictions range 
from orthodoxy to atheism. Some are ascetic while others, in the 
words of George Jean Nathan, are “pretty glandular boys.” 
Their IQs range from only slightly above average to the very 
top of the scale. They dress in styles ranging from that of Afadi- 
son Avenue to that of beatniks, range in age from the early twen- 
ties to the eighties, and are of at least two sexes. 

But the fact remains that the average or modal professor differs 
substantially from the typical businessman, skilled laborer, 
farmer, politician, actor, or physician. And the differences arc 
worth noting because the kind of education offered by a college 
or university depends in large part on the characteristics of indi- 
vidual faculty members. No matter what the catalogue may say, 
no matter what the presidents and deans may announce, once a 
professor has walked into his classroom and closed the door he 
teaches just about what and as he pleases. Consequently it be- 
comes important to know what pleases him and what his biases 
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The professor’s view of the world has been molded by the fact 
that he has spent a very long time as student and faculty member 
in institutions of higher learning — a very special environment It 
is not the ivory tower that outsiders suppose it to be It is rarely a 
place of leisure, and it has its share of rugged competition But it 
is different, for in this environment the things most prized differ 
substantially from the values that hold sway in the business world 
or the fee taking professions such as medicine and law 
In the academic world, money is sought as a necessary conve- 
nience, but its possession has very little to do with establishing an 
individual s status Conspicuous consumption has a negative effect 
on status — the professor who buys a Cadillac gets more disap 
proval than approval from his colleagues who are convinced that 
Cadillacs are for business executives, prize fighters, movie stars, 
and surgeons — not for intellectuals And when he travels by ship 
or plane the professor is likely to go tourist even if he can well 
afford a first class passage 

The academic man does not fit neatly into the American struc- 
ture of social classes as described by sociologists His income 
would place him in the middle class, his education would entitle 
him to a higher status, but he may live in a part of town occupied 
by almost any class In his home the kitchen and bathroom are 
similar to those of any middle class home, but the living room 
displays more books, records, and original paintings than does the 
living room of a businessman with a similar income The furni- 
ture is likely to be a bit shabbier, modern, or a bit unusual, rarely 
is it very CApensive In his office, a professor almost never displays 
his diplomas on the vails — a practice that is standard with den 
tists, physicians, and morticians And when he signs his letters he 
is not likely to place VhD or any other degree after his name 
unless the degree was very recently acquired 
When I enter the lobby of a New York hotel full of conven- 
tioneers I find it interesting to try to guess the nature of the group 
before peering surreptitiously at one of the badges to verify my 
guesses Although the differences between groups of academic 
men and those attending other conventions are subtle and my 
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judgment of them essentially a clinical one, I find that I rarely 
mistake a collection of philosophers, psychologists, mathemati- 
cians, or historians for one of businessmen or men of other pro- 
fessions. If the men are uniformly dressed and if they greet each 
other with a firm handshake and a straight look in the eye they 
are likely to be junior executives or middle-management types 
rather than professors. If they are expensively dressed and a bit 
pompous they are likely to be physicians. But if they come in 
much greater variety, if some are extrovert and a bit manic while 
others are somewhat shy and diffident, and many are carelessly 
dressed or wearing the tweeds rarely seen in a hotel lobby, they 
are probably academic men. (College presidents pose a special 
problem, for they are likely to look and act more like business 
executives than professors.) 

It is indeed true that academic men are less likely to conform 
to a pattern than men in other vocations. They have less need 
than lawyers, salesmen, or advertising men to make a good first 
impression because they deal with the same colleagues and stu- 
dents for many months at a time. They are employed on the basis 
of their academic records, publications, past accomplishments, 
and recommendations rather than on the basis of interviews 
where clothing, attitudes, and address can be evaluated by a 
stranger. And they live in a world in which individuality is not 
only permitted but encouraged. 

Most academic men are relatively free of racial and religious 
bias and take a liberal position on civil rights. But the professor is 
likely to have his own biases that make him eager to establish a 
pecking order of disciplines and institutions with his own at the 
top. If his field is physics or chemistry, he thinks it a bit presump- 
tuous of psychologists and sociologists to call themselves scien- 
tists. If he works in a pure science he feels quietly superior to 
those who must teach the practical applications. If he is a classi- 
cist he is likely to be convinced that the decline of higher educa- 
tion began when Latin and Greek were dropped from the re- 
quirements for graduation. And if he teaches any academic sub- 
ject there is a good chance that he can see no legitimate place for 
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professors of education on a college faculty In most cases he is 
too much of a gentleman to state his biases publicly, but these 
convictions lie at the root of many conflicts within the faculty 
and make the construction of a curriculum more difficult. 

Unless he has moved around a good bit he is bkely to have a 
number of geographic and institutional biases If his entire experi- 
ence has been in New England he is apt to doubt that the higher 
learning is possible west of the Hudson If he teaches on either 
the Atlantic or the Pacific coast he finds it difficult to believe that 
there are any good colleges in Kansas If his entire experience has 
been in private colleges and universities, he is likely to believe 
that state colleges enroll only slow learners If he teaches in a 
small liberal arts college he probably shudders at the imper- 
sonality of multiversities And if he teaches in a large university 
he soon becomes convinced that higher education requires a cy- 
clotron and a library of at least two or three million volumes. 

The peculiar biases of the professor result in part from the na- 
ture of graduate education and in part from his subsequent expe- 
riences The training and subtle indoctrination of a candidate for 
the Ph D give him confidence in the road to truth pursued in his 
own discipline while making him skeptical of the approaches used 
m others It is difficult for a scientist to believe that the humanis- 
tic approaches to truth have any real validity, equally difficult for 
the humanistic scholar to believe that science can deal effectively 
with the things that matter most. This is the basis for the split 
between the two academic cultures on which C P Snow has 
commented 

After he receives his doctorate, the academic man faces a cap- 
tive audience that has little opportunity to challenge his views, par- 
ticularly if he teaches large lecture sections in a university in which 
graduate students handle the discussion sections If he writes only 
for journals within his own discipline, his convictions about the 
importance of that discipline and the relative insignificance of 
others are not likely to be challenged by anyone 

The professor’s individuality is made possible by the fact that 
the necessary traditions of academic freedom and job security 
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make it possible for him to display idiosyncrasies that could 
quickly end the career of a salesman, military officer, minister, or 
business executive. Once he has acquired tenure he enjoys a de- 
gree of freedom denied most contemporary men in positions of 
comparable prestige — a fact of which he is rarely aware until he 
moves to an administrative position or accepts a job in industry 
or government, but one that substantially influences his style of 
life and the development of his personality. 



13. The Not-so-private 
World of Administrators 


Administrative office is not the normal goal of an academic man. 
The young instructor, when he dreams about the future, does not 
envision himself in the president’s office meeting deans, alumni, 
parents, legislators, or potential donors. Though he is no less 
eager for higher status, greater rewards, and expanded oppor- 
tunities than are men in other fields, his goals preclude the ac- 
ceptance of administrative responsibility. If his ambitions are 
high, his dream is to become a great scholar or scientist whose 
publications will be widely quoted in the learned journals. He 
would like to win a Nobel Prize or write a book that will survive 
the centuries. At the very least he would like to add a few sub- 
stantial bricks to the edifice of scholarship. Only after this dream 
has become a reality— or when it has begun to fade — do his 
thoughts turn to the possibility of accepting an administrative po- 
sition. 

Even then he may be reluctant. Though he feels it an honor to 
be offered an administrative post in his college and would like to 
have the extra money, a better office, and a full-time secretary, he 
knows that administration will be a new way of life for which he 
is not emotionally prepared. The professor who becomes a dean 
or president is not merely taking a step upward, like the colonel 
who becomes a general or the junior executive who becomes a 
vice-president — he is changing vocations and turning his back on 
the world he knows best and for which he feels best qualified. He 
136 
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is entering a new world for which his formal education did not 
prepare him. 

When a professor becomes a dean or president, the contem- 
plative life of the scholar — to which he has always aspired, 
though he probably has never quite achieved it — is gone forever. 
Now he is a public figure who must make frequent ceremonial 
appearances, attend numerous banquets, and make speeches not 
only to students and faculty but to alumni, legislators, and the 
local Rotary Club. He must learn to guard his statements, for his 
slightest blunder or slip of speech will be discussed, and his state- 
ments will be widely quoted and misquoted. His private life be- 
comes an open book and his social life is altered. No longer can 
he invite a few friends in to dinner without thought to the feel- 
ings of those not invited. And once the step is taken it is difficult 
to turn back, for a president or dean cannot easily return to a 
professorship, even though he may still hold the title. 

But there are compensations, including higher salaries, ex- 
panded opportunities for public service, and greater prestige out- 
side the academic community. Consequently, a considerable 
number of academic men decide sooner or later to become can- 
didates for administrative office. It is fortunate that they 
do because there are never enough competent men available 
to fill the 200 college presidencies and much larger number of 
deanships that fall vacant each year within the United States. 
Most of these must be filled by professors because the success of 
candidates brought in from outside the academic community has 
not, with some rare exceptions, been high. Academia is a different 
world and the man who is already mature when he enters it has 
much to learn and too little time to learn it. If he attempts to ap- 
ply principles he has learned in the world of business, govern- 
ment, or the military establishment, he soon antagonizes both 
students and faculty and often makes himself ridiculous. 

The ideal candidate for high administrative office in the aca- 
demic world is a scholar who is competent in his academic dis- 
cipline but has outgrown it. He has the badges of respectability, 
including a Ph.D. and a list of publications in scholarly journals, 
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but has decided that there must be something more to life than 
being a chemist, mathematician, or historian He is interested in 
the total education of students and the entire world of scholar- 
ship Like most academic men he has always been dissatisfied with 
the way colleges are run and feels he is ready to do something 
about it 

Many competent academic men come to such conclusions soon 
after they achieve their professorships The urge to carry on re- 
search has subsided somewhat and they find classroom work less 
satisfying than once it was The man who becomes a full profes- 
sor in his late thirties or early forties knows he faces another 
twenty-five or thirty years with no opportunity for further pro- 
motion or for an enlargement of responsibility unless he still has 
some hope of becoming a great scholar And he knows that unless 
he is well on the road to greatness by the time he is forty he is 
unlikely ever to achieve it The prospect of being a professor for 
the rest of his life is not quite enough For some, administrative 
work seems the answer 

The traditional first step is to become chairman of a depart- 
ment This does not remove him from his discipline, but if the 
department is a large one the chairman soon discovers that the 
time available to him for teaching, research, and writing has been 
sharply curtailed by the new demands on his time He muse spend 
many hours working with committees on curricular matters, 
with secretaries on problems of scheduling, reconciling conflicts 
within his department, and recruiting new members for it. He 
has become an administrator whether he likes it or not 

A department chairman, if he is outstandingly successful, be- 
comes a potential candidate for a deanship when that post falls 
vacant or when some other college is looking for a dean But for 
an academic man it is a much larger step because it means break- 
ing ties with his own departmental discipline that have been firm 
since graduate-school days The dean must represent the college 
or the scholarly world rather than a single subject and must lean 
over backward not to make special concessions based upon loy- 
alty to his own field 
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The dean, if his success is conspicuous, becomes a potential 
candidate for a presidency. By this time he may be committed to 
a career in administration and eager to get on with it — he may 
have concluded that if one is to be an administrator he may as 
well be top man and have more assistants to take care of the de- 
tails. Still he is aware of the greater public nature of the presi- 
dency and may not be quite sure that this is what he wants. 

Authors of campus novels tend to construct plots based upon a 
battle for the presidency between two ambitious men who are 
determined to get the job at all costs. In real life such conflicts are 
rare. Often the best candidate is ambivalent about the job, partic- 
ularly if he is a noted scholar torn between his responsibility to 
his discipline and his duty to the college or university. Fre- 
quently he is not at all eager to compete for the presidency and 
must be persuaded to accept it. 

Those who do accept often have regrets when they become 
aware of the heavy load of responsibilities, including the many 
ceremonial duties that seem trivial but cannot be escaped. Some 
are alarmed to discover how little security is inherent in the top 
administrative post; many are troubled to learn how little real in- 
fluence a president has over the dissident faculty members or stu- 
dents who want to test the limits of administrative authority. 

No one should accept a college or university presidency unless 
he is willing to live dangerously. Unlike the tenured professor, 
who in most institutions can be discharged only for cause and af- 
ter a hearing, the president can be fired at any time for a good 
reason, a bad reason, or no reason. Not only is he subject to the 
whims of board members; his position can be made untenable by 
a simple vote of “no confidence” by the faculty or by the persist- 
ent clamoring of students for his resignation. This insecurity is 
not new to our times; it has a long history. Harvard’s first presi- 
dent not only was fired but was also personally denounced by 
Cotton Mather, who called him “a blade who marvelously de- 
ceived the expectations of good men concerning him; for he was 
one fitter to be a master of a Bridewell than a College: and though 
his avarice was notorious enough to get the name of a Philargyr- 
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ius fixed upon him yet his cruelty was more scandalous than his 
avarice.” 22 President Tappan was fired by the University 
Michigan in 1863 for placing too much emphasis on pure scho - 
arship. When George Stoddard was fired from the presidency of 
the University of Illinois in 1933, campus wits said the real reason 
for his removal was that he had been exposed by the local Ameri- 
can Legion post as a member of a conspiracy to turn the insti- 
tution into another Harvard. When Clark Kerr was fired from 
the presidency of the University of California in 1967 it was ap- 
parent that the persistent attacks of students from the radical left, 
plus the failure of the faculty to support him at the right time, 
had made Kerr vulnerable to the attacks of politicians from the 


radical right, however confusing such an explanation may seem. 
Some presidents are fired for moving too fast, others for moving 
too slowly; some for being too imaginative, others for lacking 
imagination; some for being too vigorous, others for lacking 
vigor. And for every one who is publicly fired there are many who 
are eased out in a genteel manner or are persuaded to accept early 
retirement. Whatever else it may be, the presidency is not a se- 


cure haven. 

In spite of the insecurity, presidency of a college has great at- 
tractions for a man who likes to play a conspicuous role on an 
illuminated stage while engaged in tasks of undeniable social sig- 
nificance. Whether his talents are great or minor, a president is 
never obscure. He presides at commencements and at a wide vari- 
ety of other ceremonial functions. Off campus, he is in great de- 
mand as a public speaker — the nonacademic public would always 
rather hear from a president than a professor even when the pro- 
fessor knows more about the subject under discussion. He is in- 
terviewed by the press and on television and is invited to serve on 
committees and commissions. He is the honored guest at social 
events. When he becomes president his name is automatically 
listed in Who's Who in America regardless of his success in 
office. And eventually some building on the campus will bear his 
name. 

The president is always the best source of publicity for a col- 
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lege. No matter how many public relations officers are employed, 
it is the president who can command the attention of the press 
when news releases are ignored. Many of the prestige colleges 
first came to public attention when they had presidents who had 
strong views and expressed them vigorously. A president who is a 
good manager and nothing more can hold a college together for a 
time, but it takes one who is also a bold intellectual leader to 
make a weak college strong and bring its strength to the attention 
of the public. Unfortunately, the necessary combination of tal- 
ents is all too rare. 



14. The Power Structure 
of Academic Institutions 


A university is an enormously complex institution consisting of 
students, faculty, administrators, alumni, a board of regents or 
trustees, and a vast array of supporting personnel — secretaries, 
clerks accountants, and maintenance people A college is less 
comp ex, ut it too includes all these basic components, although 
in smaller numbers It would be optimistic to expect that such an 
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If he tries to replace a tenured professor with a better one the 
entire faculty will band against him. If he tries to alter the cus- 
toms of social fraternities — if he urges them to practice the 
brotherhood they preach or suggests that they ought to act like 
civilized human beings during “hell week” — he will be viciously 
attacked and it is doubtful that his own board will support him. If 
he attempts to reduce the football team to an amateur status he 
will be denounced by sports writers as un-American and hanged 
in effigy by his students. The faculty will sympathize but will se- 
cretly be happy to have their president so deeply involved in a 
nonacademic controversy that he has no time to trouble himself 
about academic matters. 

University administration differs from other kinds of adminis- 
tration because of the president’s peculiar relationship to other 
members of the organization. Students are not employees. And 
faculty members are employees only in the strictly legal sense 
that every good professor quite cheerfully ignores. By a tradition 
that dates from the Middle Ages the faculty is the policy-making 
body. But the faculty of a contemporary American college or 
university shares its responsibility for policy with a board of 
trustees or regents that in most cases holds the final legal author- 
ity. The fact that a president stands between these two policy- 
making bodies, each of which wants more power at the expense 
of the other, makes his task more difficult than that of the head of 
an industrial, governmental, or military organization in which 
power flows from the top downward. In a university power 
flows in all directions. Sometimes it seems not to flow at all. 

The fact that university administrators must face enormous re- 
sponsibilities with only limited authority is inherent in the nature 
of academic institutions. The obligation of a university to push 
hack the frontiers of knowledges requires that both students and 
faculty members be free to inquire, to challenge, and to examine 
critically all the assumptions and beliefs society holds most dear. 
Inevitably, a strong academic institution will harbor individua 
who hold divergent and unpopular views. An institution o 
higher learning ceases to be effective when the administrator at 
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tempts to exert the kinds of control considered normal m a non- 
academic institution of similar size and complexity 
Vcblen saw no need for administrators His solution was 
simple “AH that is required is the abolition of the academic exec- 
utive and the governing board Anything short of this heroic 
remedy is bound to fail ” 23 Veblen was well aware that with 
the disappearance of the administrative structure the university, 
as a complex organization of undergraduate, graduate, and pro- 
fessional schools with their titles, ranks, credits, and degrees, 
would fall apart And he wanted it that way 

Frustrated by administrative decisions that have gone against 
them, professors sometimes share Veblen s dream of a university 
without a president or deans and are fond of pointing to the me- 
dieval university as a model Protesting students at Berkeley and 
elsewhere, supported by Paul Goodman, have insisted that uni- 
versity presidents are good for nothing except keeping the side- 
walks clean 

Obviously these are merely aggressive reactions to frustration 
No one who surveys the problems calmly can really believe that 
a contemporary American university can operate without an ad- 
ministrative structure of some sort if it is to pay faculty salaries, 
provide buildings and equipment, and keep the records that are 
essential if degrees are to be granted to students If all the admin- 
istrative problems were turned over to faculty committees, the 
chairmen of those committees would become administrators no 
matter what they were called, and would have little time for 
teaching or research If they failed to exercise their authority the 
institution would become a shambles If they did exercise it they 
would be no less vulnerable to student and faculty criticism than 
the present administrators The animosity now directed toward 
presidents and deans would be turned upon them Soon they 
would demand higher pay to compensate them for their addi- 
tional responsibilities And if all administrative responsibilities 
u ere assigned to students, who could rarely remain in office long 
enough to gam an understanding of the complex problems and 
v ho at best are immature, the results would be chaotic The fac- 
ulty u ould resign cn masse 
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If students are to have time to learn and faculty members are to 
be free to teach and to engage in their scholarly pursuits, the uni- 
versity must have an administrative structure And if the univer- 
sity is to be better than fifth-rate the man at the top of that struc- 
ture — the president — must do much more than keep the side- 
w alks clean, he must exert moral and intellectual leadership over 
the entire academic community'. Though an established institu- 
tion can survive for a time under a president who is nothing more 
than a manager, American universities have made their greatest 
forward strides when they had strong presidents Harvard under 
Eliot, Hopkins under Gilman, Chicago under Harper, Clark un- 
der Hall, Michigan under Angel, and Stanford under Jordan pro- 
vided the models and set the tone for higher education u hile uni- 
versities with weak presidents fell behind It is difficult to name a 
university president in office today who ranks in prestige or in- 
fluence with those of the past, it may be that the role of the pres- 
ident is changing and that decision-making must now be more 
widely distributed This is the view of Clark Kerr, who holds 
that the president of a contemporary university must be pri- 
marily a mediator But other presidents disagree President Per- 
kins of Cornell says that if the president is not in charge he ought 
to be, and adds “ . . the role of the university president as bash- 
ful educational leader is mostly nonsense and greatly over- 
played ” As for letting students run the university, Perkins says, 

. . the student is a student He is at the university to learn, not 
to manage, to reflect, not to decide, to observe, not to coerce ” 
It seems probable that most university presidents, while agree- 
ing with Perkins in principle, will continue in practice to play the 
role of mediator recommended by Kerr The firm and decisive 
role is both difficult and hazardous It can succeed only when the 
president is a man of great talent, broad perspective, and high 
prestige who has both the faculty and the board firmly behind 
him, others lse it can lead to disaster, as it has over the years in a 
number of universities On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that the mediators hav e not recently had great success in dealing 
v, ith student and faculty rebellion 

The primary responsibility of the board of regents is to act as a 
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buffer between the university and the community at large on 
which it relies for support A good board interprets the public 
will to the faculty and students but represents the academic com 
mumty when it speaks to the outside public Without such a 
buffer the faculty would be much more vulnerable to attack than 
it now is— most board members spend far more time defending 
the institution, its faculty and its students, than the faculty is ever 


Veblen contended that the universities of his day were domi- 
nated by businessmen who gained access to boards of regents y 
providing the money and then selected business-minded presi 
dents to carry out their instructions This thesis may have come 
close to the facts of some private universities of 1900 or 1910 
when men who had made their millions in steel, oil, or railroa s 
were providing the major support for Stanford, Chicago, or 
other newly established universities, but it does not fit so neatly 
today Many of our major universities, including those termed 
private, now receive major portions of their funds from public 
sources, and none is obligated to a single millionaire for its sup- 
port Today’s boards of regents represent many facets of Amer- 
ican life politics, the professions, and even organized labor as 
well as the business community And most of the men and women 
on todays boards are themselves well educated Frequently 
their view of higher education is far more comprehensive than 
that of many academic men whose concern is with only a single 
discipline It is the exceptional board member who has an ax to 
grind or w ho is narrow, bigoted, ignorant, or cantanl erous w ho 
provides that basis for the stereotype held by many professors 
Most boards arc neither as ignorant nor as powerful as professors 
believe Moreover, they have lost some of their power during the 
past half century while faculties have gained in power The 
Board of Regents of the University of California, for example, 
has discovered that it cannot ignore the Academic Senate of that 
institution, which is a ver) powerful body It cannot ignore the 
students cith'T Much the same thing can be said of other major 
universities The Harvard faculty docs not take orders from the 
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Harvard Board of Overseers, nor does the faculty of any first- 
rate college or university take orders from its board. Unfor- 
tunately, many faculties do not yet understand the nature of their 
own power and some have used it badly. 

Policy, in America’s great universities, as well as in the better 
colleges, both public and private, is not made by any single body 
— it results from the interaction of countervailing forces. The 
board reflects the public conscience and acts as a buffer between 
the institutions and the larger community. The faculty, through 
its elected representatives — a faculty senate, council, or commit- 
tees — has the primary responsibility for academic policy. It de- 
cides what kinds of students may be admitted, what courses and 
curricula shall be offered, and what the standards of graduation 
shall be. The administration sets the tone for the institution; calls 
attention to problems and suggests solutions; announces, carries 
out, and interprets policy; and interprets the decisions of the 
board to the faculty and the decisions of the faculty to the 
board. 

This leaves the students; what part do they play in policy- 
making? Thirty years ago — even ten years ago — the answer 
might have been “Not very much.” Their major protests were 
against unsuccessful coaches (who were routinely hanged in 
effigy), dormitory regulations (which were universally held to be 
too restrictive), and faculty control of the student press. On only 
a few campuses did the students of an earlier day express concern 
for educational quality, for the competence of the faculty, or for 
the content of the curriculum. But now all this is changing. And 
because it is changing, boards, administrators, and faculties must 
now decide how much responsibility they will give to under- 
graduates. They will find the decisions painful because the stu- 
dent demands, if accepted, will upset the entire power structure 
of the university. If students are to have more power, all the 
other elements will have less. 

When their demands bring students into conflict with admin- 
istrative authority, the faculty often sides with the students, for 
professors tend to share the students’ distrust of administrators. 
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But when students demand changes in academic policy or control 
over it, when they ask for better teaching and less emphasis on 
research, or when they protest the dismissal or denial of promo- 
tion to a popular teacher as they have done in a number of insti- 
tutions, they come into direct conflict with the faculty It is the 
research oriented faculty rather than the administration that is 
primarily responsible for the neglect of undergraduates It is the 
faculty that is responsible for the rigorous standards that cause 
half of our students to drop out before graduation And on all 
but the most backward campuses, the decisions about which pro- 
fessors shall be retained and promoted are made by faculty com- 
mittees rather than central administration The board merely 
affirms the decisions already made 
What responsibilities for policy making may properly be dele- 
gated to or shared by the students 5 And what kinds of power and 
responsibilities do they really want 5 The answer differs from one 
institution to another, but it seems clear that the demands of some 
of the more politically active students are far more modest Wil- 
liam Peterson, Professor of Sociology at Berkeley, after denying 
that free speech was the real issue in the Berkeley rebellion, asked 
“If not free speech, what then is the issue 5 ” and he answered 
preposterous as this may seem, the real issue is the seizure 
of power ” 24 Peterson quotes a former student’s open letter to 
undergraduates calling on them to ‘ begin an open, fierce, and 
thoroughgoing revolution on this campus Go to the top 
Make y our demands to the Regents If they refuse to give you an 
audience, start a program of agitation, petitioning, rallies, etc in 
which the final result will be civil disobedience organize 
and split this campus wide open ” And another student said 
belligerently * We’ll see who runs this university'” 

On most campuses, however, even the more extreme student 
leaders arc asking for something less than complete control of the 
umversit) Most students arc willing to settle for three things 
freedom from the parietal rules of the university governing stu- 
dent bcha\ lor both on and off campus, the right to express their 
opinions about the competence of individual faculty members 
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with the clear understanding that these opinions will have a sig- 
nificant influence on the decisions made regarding faculty promo- 
tion and tenure, and the right to participate as voting members of 
the faculty committees that construct the curriculum 

The subject of parietal rules was discussed in an earlier chapter 
While most faculty members probably will be happy to give up 
whatever responsibility they now have for student behavior out- 
side class, they are likely to be much more reluctant to allow stu- 
dents to judge their teaching competence or to play any substan- 
tial role m deciding what shall be taught and what courses shall 
be required for a degree 

The practice of letting students judge the value of courses and 
the competence of teachers, though far from universal, is by no 
means new Many colleges have made provision for student polls 
on these subjects for thirty years or more Even in colleges m 
which such polls are not officially conducted, many individual 
faculty members distribute questionnaires to their own students 
asking the student to indicate weaknesses in the course and to 
make suggestions for its improvement 

After using such questionnaires in my own classes for nearly 
thirty years I am thoroughly convinced that students, whether 
they are freshmen, seniors, or graduates, can make sound judg- 
ments and offer many useful suggestions to any teacher willing to 
ask their opinions They know when a course is badly organized 
and when the teacher is dealing with subjects that are of little in- 
terest to him They can. tell when he has made careful prepara- 
tion for his class and when he comes to class unprepared And 
they can distinguish between popularity and professional com- 
petence Most of the voluminous research on the subject of stu- 
dent ratings of faculty members confirms these judgments 

But whether student rating may properly be used as a basis for 
decisions regarding faculty tenure and promotions remains a sub- 
ject of hot debate on many campuses Faculty members who op- 
pose such use contend that students cannot possibly judge the 
teacher’s competence as a scholar and cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to know when he is teaching them facts that are not true 
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or principles that are unsound or outmoded They contend that 
the students are likely to be overimpressed by youth, vigor, and a 
colorful personality and to underrate wisdom and depth of un- 
derstanding An additional difficulty is that teaching is only one 
of the professor’s responsibilities and students cannot possibly 
judge the professor’s competence as a faculty member or a re- 
search scholar 

The strongest justification for the use of student ratings is that 
no one except the students has any real knowledge of a teacher’s 
effectiveness m the classroom By long academic tradition, deans 
and senior faculty members visit the classes of junior members 
only when specifically invited Even if the department head 
should visit a class once or twice he would have much less basis 
for judging the enure course than a student who is in class every 
day If students are not asked to rate the faculty, teaching com- 
petence is likely to be ignored when the instructor comes up for 
promotion or tenure, with the result that some who are totally 
incompetent as teachers will become permanent members of the 
faculty 

It seems probable that the compromise solution, now m prac- 
tice m a number of colleges, will be extended to others Students 
will rate all their teachers and these ratings will be available to the 
faculty committees and administrative officers who make deci- 
sions regarding tenure and promotion But those who make the 
decisions will also give consideration to other aspects of the in- 
structor’s competence, including his scholarly productivity and 
his contribution to the college as a member of the faculty It is 
not likely that the final decisions will ever be delegated to stu- 
dents except in a very few institutions 

Student demands far a larger voice in curriculum making are 
likely to lead to a similar compromise The views of students 
should be heard and will be heard Students will be asked to form 
advisory committees to recommend curricular changes and in 
some institutions students will become voting members of curric- 
ulum committees In many cases the students can identify de- 
fects of which the faculty is unaware It is not likely, however. 
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that the faculties of more than a few institutions will surrender 
complete control of the curriculum to the students. 

Though a college or university should provide open channels 
of communication to allow students to express their views on alt 
matters of legitimate concern to them, a faculty would be most 
unwise to transfer to undergraduates the responsibility for basic 
academic policy or for determining the long-range goals of the 
institution. Such decisions require a vast array of scholarly in- 
formation, long years of experience, and maturity of judgment. 
Given time, a bright student can, of course, acquire the in- 
formation, gain the experience, and achieve the maturity. But by 
the time he has done so, he will no longer be a student. He will be 
a professor or, if fate is unkind, a university president. 



PART FOUR 
PROBLEMS AND 
PROPOSALS 



15. Problems for 
Long-range Planners 


Who and How Many Should Go to College? 

No educational institution that is open to everyone can prop- 
erly be called “higher.” All colleges require evidence of previous 
education, usually in the form of a high school diploma, and 
many require further evidence of educational achievement and 
academic promise in the form of superior high school grades plus 
high scores on college entrance examinations. They also attempt, 
by means of references from high school counselors, to find evi- 
dence of high motivation, intellectual curiosity, and maturity. 
But most colleges do not discriminate on the basis of sex, and 
most of those responsible for selecting students now agree that it 
is not legitimate to discriminate on the basis of race or religion. 
Though there are persistent rumors of hidden quotas for minor- 
ity groups, most college officials deny that such quotas exist. I can 
say with confidence that in the state institutions with which I am 
most familiar there are no quotas — academic aptitude is the only 
criterion used. 

Colleges select students on the basis of high school grades and 
entrance test scores because both have been found to correlate 
with college grades and because the combination provides a bet- 
ter prediction than cither one alone. School grades predict college 
grades because the traits and habits that enable a student to do 
well in high school are likely to persist when he enters college. 
Any student of good native intelligence, particularly if he has the 

•SS 
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advantage of a stimulating home background, can make good 
grades by working hard, reading what he is told to read, carrying 
out assignments on time, and giving on examinations the kinds of 
answers teachers prefer Entrance examinations give a better indi- 
cation of intellectual capacity because they are scored against na- 
tional norms while high school grades differ from one school to 
another 

But the use of these criteria in selecting students is open to a 
number of criticisms Both criteria tend to discriminate against 
students from culturally deprived homes in which there is a lack 
of intellectual stimulation, inadequate opportunity to learn good 
English, and few books or magazines, even when the student has 
high native intelligence and great potential for adult achievement 
The use of high school grades discriminates in favor of girls and 
against boys because girls, being more mature and more willing 
to do what the teacher expects make substantially higher grades 
in high school than boys — about three fourths of all high school 
valedictorians are girls The entrance examinations measure aca- 
demic intelligence and knowledge but they do not measure, and 
are not in most cases designed to measure, persistence, motivation 
or creativity 

But the most serious and legitimate criticism is that these cri- 
teria predict only college grades Since everyone agrees that get- 
nng high grades is not the proper reason for going to college, and 
smee the correlation between grades and adult achievement, 
though positive, does not appear to be very high, it seems entirely 
possible that our * most selective colleges are not admitting the 
ones who would profit most from a college education It may be 
that some of those who make high grades in school and college 
will, after graduation, rest back contentedly with the smug as- 
sumption that anyone with a degree from a good college has it 
made, while some of those denied admission might have profited 
much more from the same education This is a fear that haunts all 
conscientious entrance examiners 
Entrance standards in a selective college ought to be based 
upon predictions of what a student is likely to achieve with a col- 
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lege education that he could not have achieved without it. The 
question should be not “What kinds of grades will he make in 
college?” but “To what extent is it likely that a college education 
will enable him to make a greater contribution to society twenty, 
thirty, or forty years after graduation?” 

To say that it is difficult to answer such a question does not 
mean that it is impossible. Finding the answer will require a long- 
range study of individuals whose traits and capacities are care- 
fully assessed before they enter college and for whom records are 
kept for thirty or forty years after graduation, until they have 
had full opportunity to demonstrate their capacity for leadership 
and their greatness or mediocrity as adults. A special effort 
should be made to discover future leaders who do not fit into the 
conventional mold and who consequently do not make the kind 
of high school records that will admit them to selective colleges. 
Psychologists should have started such a study fifty years ago— it 
should not be delayed longer. It will require a multimillion-dollar 
research grant but it will yield results of far greater consequence 
than most of the grants now being handed out by foundations 
and the federal government. We shall probably discover that 
many of the individuals now enrolled in the most prestigious col- 
leges ought not to be there, while a considerable number of those 
now denied admission should have been granted full scholarships. 
Having made this discovery, we can make better use of the avail- 
able educational facilities and resources. 

The present rigorous entrance standards have not been in 
effect long enough to enable us to say whether the students now 
admitted will achieve greatly as adults. The fact that they do well 
in graduate school proves only that academic skills carry over 
from one academic level to the next. We do know that Harvard 
did not restrict its entering class to academically talented students 
at the time when Franklin Roosevelt was in college and that it 
was much less selective when John F. Kennedy was a freshman 
than it is now. And it cannot be said that the most selective colleges 
have demonstrated their ability to select a large percentage of the 
individuals who will find their way to high political office, even 
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though it ought to be obvious that those who are to rule the na- 
tion should have the best possible education. Half of our pres- 
ent U.S. Senators and state governors attended state colleges or 
state universities, while many of the others attended church- 
related colleges that do not have rigorous entrance standards. 

The fact that most of those who have won the Nobel Prize in 
science have been individuals who made good grades in school 
and went on for their Ph.D.s, while several of those who have 
won the same prize in literature were school or college dropouts, 
suggests that colleges have not yet learned how to identify or 
provide for creative people. Why, one wonders, were Heming- 
way and Faulkner not offered scholarships to the selective col- 
leges 5 To say that genius does not require formal education is a 
lame excuse. 

Each year during the decade of the seventies approximately 
four million young Americans will reach the age of eighteen. As 
a nation we must decide how many of these should be afforded 
an opportunity for higher education. Though at least three- 
fourths will graduate from high school and some colleges will 
admit all high school graduates, it would be optimistic to assume 
that so large a number can profit substantially from higher edu- 
cation. Some of them could not survive to graduation because 
while high schools graduate students who have made only a 
straight D average, most colleges drop any student who cannot 
make a C average during his freshman year, and Cs are much 
harder to make in college than in high school. 

Some would answer the question of numbers on the basis of 
the need for college graduates by government, industry, and the 
professions, a demand that has grown with the years and will 
continue to grow. However, many educators support the view 
that the need for higher education should be justified not by 
manpower demands but by the need for educated citizens regard- 
less of their vocations. They have proposed that the liberal por- 
tion of a college should be available to all who can profit from it. 
And some are convinced that, with proper adaptation of the cur- 
riculum to individual differences and with improved elementary 
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and secondary education, some kind of liberal education at the 
college level could be made appropriate for nearly all 

Others sharply disagree Many academic men, as \v ell as many 
of those outside of academic institutions, are convinced that too 
many young people are in college already They doubt that more 
than a small proportion of college-age adolescents are or can be- 
come qualified for any kind of learning properly described as 
“higher ” Howard Mumford Jones expressed the view of many 
university professors when he said * University education is a 
privilege for the competent, not a right to be claimed by the 
many” 25 But just how competent must a student be to profit 
from a college education? What kinds of competence does he 
need? And do the present entrance standards really give evidence 
of that kind of competence? 

At present most community junior colleges and about half the 
state and church-related colleges will admit almost any high 
school graduate who applies, though they advise some against 
entering But other state and denominational institutions admit 
only the upper half, upper third, or upper 10 per cent of the high 
school graduating class Some of the most selective institutions 
require candidates to be within the upper 2 or 3 per cent of the 
age group in academic talent Obviously these various practices 
reflect widely different answers to the question “Who ought to 
be admitted to college?” 

My own guess is that perhaps a third to a half of all high school 
graduates can profit enough from some kind of higher education 
to justify the time and expense, while still others need vocational 
training after high school I do not share the optimism of those 
who would send everyone to college The first requirement 
should be a positive desire for higher education — a desire on the 
part of the student rather than his parents 

Whatever our opinions may be, two facts seem clear enough 
The proportion of young people who can profit substantially 
from higher education is much larger than it was thought to be 
by our grandfathers at a time when only 2 or 3 per cent went to 
college and most of these came from the upper socioeconomic 
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classes And the number going to college is now, and will con- 
tinue to be, much higher than the number proposed by those 
who look upon higher education as something appropriate for 
only the favored few 

Who Should Pay for Higher Education ? 

In societies in which the opportunity for education is restricted 
to those whose parents can pay for it there can be little vertical 
mobility The upper classes will be well educated, the peasants 
will remain illiterate The lines between the social classes will be 
rigid Consequently a nation such as ours, which is committed to 
equality of opportunity and which accepts upward social mobil- 
ity as desirable, must provide free schooling for all And this must 
include schooling at the highest levels 
We are a long way from achieving our goal of equal oppor- 
tunity Even today the child whose parents are affluent and well- 
educated has a far better chance of getting a good education than 
a child of equal native intelligence who comes from a poor fam- 
ily The scholarships available in the private colleges provide for 
only a very small proportion of the students who need them 

Even m the publicly supported colleges, higher education is by 
no means “free” The student who goes to college instead of 
getting a job immediately after high school sacrifices most of the 
$12,000 to 520,000 he might have earned had he been employed 
during those years, and many families cannot afford such a sac- 
rifice If he attends a residential state college he pays from $jooo 
to $1500 a year — $4000 to $6000 for the four undergraduate 
years — for board, room, clothing, books, travel, and incidentals 
In addition to this, most state colleges charge “fees” of $200 to 
$300 a year and many of them charge some part of the tuition 
cost to students 

To prosperous families who are able to send their sons and 
daughters to private schools, these costs may seem low, but to the 
average American family, which has an annual income of no 
more than $7000 or $8000 even in these affluent times, they are 
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prohibitive. Students from most of the 75 per cent of American 
families that have incomes of less than $10,000 a year can attend 
even state colleges only if they earn money to pay part of the 
cost themselves. It is reasonable, and may be educationally advan- 
tageous, for them to work during the summer and for a few 
hours each week during the school year to earn money to help 
defray their living expenses. But college today is hard work in 
itself and the assignments require a great deal of time. If students 
must work additional hours to pay a part of the tuition cost, 
many will be excluded who ought not to be excluded. It follows, 
I think, that no part of the cost of instruction in a state college 
should be charged to the students. 

If the American dream of equal opportunity for all young 
people is ever to be achieved — and we still are a long way from 
achieving it — the availability of higher education must be totally 
unrelated to the economic level of the student’s parents. In an 
affluent society, higher education as well as elementary and sec- 
ondary education should be provided for those judged most 
likely to profit from it and to make a greater contribution to 
society as a result of it. Once the students have been selected on 
this basis, the state or the nation should be prepared to under- 
write the cost and to look upon it as a necessary investment in the 
nation’s future. 

Although a number of cities support universities, and the fed- 
eral government provides some assistance, most of the cost of 
public higher education is provided by the various states, each of 
which maintains one or more colleges or universities. But because 
of the increased mobility of the American people, a good case can 
be made for more federal and less state support. To cite a per- 
sonal example, I was educated at the expense of the taxpayers of 
Ohio where I attended public schools, a state college, and the 
state university. As soon as I received my Ph.D. degree I left 
Ohio, never to return. Should the cost of my education have been 
assessed to the taxpayers of Ohio, to those of Washington where 
I now live, or shared by those of California and New York, in 
which I have worked 5 It seems obvious that some sort of federal 
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support for my education would have been more appropriate. 
And my case is not exceptional Three-fourths of the 300 faculty 
members in my present college were educated outside the state of 
Washington— the state that gets the benefits of their education 
Since some of our states export many college graduates, while 
others import many graduates from other states, a larger amount 
of federal assistance would seem to be the only way of distrib- 
uting the cost fairly to all who are likely to profit from it 
Because good higher education is expensive, the cost will be 
high But 1 think most Americans will now agree that the educa- 
tion provided at public expense should be in no way inferior to 
that available to students whose parents are able to pay the cost 
of private college education This conviction is most firmly 
rooted in the West, where good private colleges are fewer, but is 
growing even in New York and New England Until the public 
colleges are made as good as the best private ones, equality of 
opportunity is little more than a myth And as a nation, we can 
afford the cost v> ithout hardship to anyone The world’s greatest 
university could be built at a cost no greater than that of landing 
one man on the moon. 

What's in a Name ? 

The statistics of higher education are hopelessly confused by 
the fact that there is no agreement as to how higher institutions 
should be classified The confusion is compounded by the up- 
ward mobility of American institutions of higher learning — over 
the years academies, vocational schools, and normal schools have 
become colleges, colleges have become universities, and univer- 
sities have become multiversities But even the word university 
has no clear meaning in this country Of the 300 institutions that 
carry that word in their titles, 45 are single-purpose undergrad- 
uate colleges offering no degree beyond the baccalaureate, while 
many of the others do not offer the academic doctorate or have 
no schools of law, theology, or medicine 
If university is defined as a comprehensive institution that ac- 
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cepts responsibility for the advancement of all the major areas of 
higher learning; that offers a graduate program leading to the 
Ph.D.; and that offers courses in preparation for the practice of 
medicine, law, and other learned professions, then not more than 
85 institutions in the United States can qualify. Some of these 
have only borderline qualifications — only 40 have been able to 
gain admission to the prestigious Association of American Uni- 
versities. But there is not the slightest chance of restricting the 
use of the word university to these few institutions that follow 
the traditional European pattern. The many private and church- 
related colleges now called universities are not likely to give up 
the title. Many others will surely demand it. 

A large and growing number of our higher institutions fall into 
a category for which we have not an appropriate name. Though 
they lack some of the essential features of the traditional univer- 
sity they are far too large and complex to be called simply col- 
leges — a word usually applied either to a single-purpose under- 
graduate school or to a graduate or professional school within a 
university. Most of these in-between institutions enroll from 3000 
to 10,000 students, though a few are much larger. Some had their 
origins as private or church-related colleges located in an urban 
setting; in response to the increasing demand for higher educa- 
tion, they have added new programs and accepted more students. 
Others are state institutions that had their origin as agricultural or 
teachers’ colleges but now have added liberal arts programs and 
programs leading to the master’s degree. In either case they have, 
in recent years, added many new buildings, expanded their li- 
brary and laboratory facilities, and upgraded their faculties. In 
many cases their annual operating budgets arc from three or four 
million to ten or fifteen million dollars. Because they now include 
several different colleges, each with its own dean, their adminis- 
trative structure resembles that of a university more than that of 
a single-purpose college. 

Most of the nonpublic institutions within this category already 
have changed their names to “university.” Scare colleges find the 
change more difficult because it requires action of the srate Jcgis- 
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latute In several states the change has been opposed by a focal 
land-grant university that has only recently escaped the “cow 
college” label and shudders at the thought of letting the one-time 
teachers’ colleges become competing universities 

Despite such opposition, the expanded state colleges in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Arizona, and several other states have 
succeeded in changing their names Others, such as those in New 
York, have become campuses of state university systems — a move 
likely to cause them to lose their separate identity, their individ- 
uality, and their freedom to innovate 
Critics charge that the change in name often comes before the 
change in fact It would be more accurate to say that it usually 
comes when the institution is something more than a single col- 
lege but less than a university Those who defend the change of 
title say it helps the college develop into the kind of institution it 
ought to be They pome out that both students and faculty 
members are status seekers who have somehow gotten the notion 
that to be a ‘ university professor” or a “university student” is 
more prestigious than to be a “college professor” or a “college 
student” However unfounded such an assumption may be, it is 
dearly true that the students are gravitating toward the univer- 
sities And young instructors with newly acquired Ph D s seem 
much more willing to accept employment in something called a 
university than in a college even when the pay is the same 
College officials say that fay changing the name of the insti- 
tution they not only can attract better faculties but will be in 
better position to get research grants from foundations and the 
federal government * Why not do it’” they ask, and since the 
words college and university have lost much of their distin- 
guishing meanings there can be no very good answer 

It may be that when still more institutions are called univer- 
sities the larger and more complex universities will seek some still 
more grandiose title for themselves multiversity, cosmoversity, 
or state university system But those who have a sophisticated 
knowledge of higher education will not judge institutions by 
their names, for they will know that some of the best education is 
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found in small ones that remain content to call themselves col- 
leges. 

A Confusion of Degrees 

American institutions of higher learning now grant more than 
1600 different degrees: doctor’s, master’s, bachelor’s, and asso- 
ciate. And though a degree originally was a title, rank, or 
distinction conferred upon an individual as a mark of proficiency 
in scholarship, many of the newer degrees, including those in city 
planning, beauty culture, diesel engineering, petroleum market- 
ing, and police administration, are primarily evidence of voca- 
tional training. Whenever a new vocation is added to the long list 
for which college education is considered necessary, each of sev- 
eral universities thinks up a new degree to top the period of prep- 
aration. 

In many cases the same initials are used to designate different 
specialties.* 26> 27 The letters B.S.L. after a name may mean Bache- 
lor of Sacred Literature, Bachelor of Science in Languages, 
Bachelor of Science in Law, or Bachelor of Science in Linguistics. 
If the degree is B.S.M the S.M. may mean Sacred Music or Science 
of Music. The S.S. in B.S.S. may mean Sanitary Science, Secretarial 
Science, or Social Science. And if the degree is M.S.M.E., the last 
two letters may mean Mechanical Engineering, Mining Engineer- 
ing, or Music Education. 

The highest degree, as well as the oldest, is the doctor’s, which 
has been conferred by European universities since the middle of 
the twelfth century — both the University of Bologna and the 
University of Paris have been given credit by different medie- 
valists for conferring the first. The word doctor , from the Latin 
docere , originally meant teacher; the degree indicated that the 
individual upon whom it was conferred was qualified to instruct 
* For much of the factual data in this section I am indebted to Walter 
Crosby Eells, author of Degrees in Education (Washington, D.C.: Center 
for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 1963) and to Walter Crosby 
Eells and Harold Haswell, Academic Degrees (Washington, D.C.: USOE, 
i960}. 
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students But in the United States, during the colonial period and 
through the nineteenth century, academic doctorates were so 
rare that many Americans never met a “doctor” who was not a 
physician. Many physicians, innocent of history, came to believe 
that they and only they were qualified for the title, and that any 
doctor who was not an MD was a fraud Even today, partic- 
ularly m rural America, anyone who allows himself to be ad- 
dressed as Doctor risks being called out in the middle of the night 
on an obstetrical case And the newer dictionaries, which base 
their definitions on current usage rather than etymology or his- 
tory, now give physician as the first definition of the word 
The master’s degree, which also dates from the Middle Ages, 
originally was almost interchangeable with the doctor’s and con 
tinued to be the top degree granted by English universities until 
after World War I On the Continent the master’s degree became 
more common in the faculties of arts, while the doctor’s degree 
was used by the professional faculties of theology, law, and medi- 
cine But during the nineteenth century the doctor of philosophy 
degree became firmly established in German universities as the 
top degree for all branches of academic scholarship 
The bachelor’s degree came into use later than the others and 
at first indicated not the completion of a course but acceptance as 
a student in a course of study leading to the higher degrees Later 
it disappeared from most of the continental universities but came 
to be widely used at Oxford and Cambridge and later in the 
United States 

Though bachelor’s degrees are granted indiscriminately to men 
and women, single and married, this was not always the case In 
the nineteenth century some of the colleges for women, because 
they thought it unseemly to call a woman a ‘ bachelor," granted 
such degrees as Mistress of Arts or Sister of Arts But the femi- 
nist movement put a stop to that 

The associate’s degree, which is granted by many American 
junior colleges upon the completion of two years of academic 
work, has been awarded to an estimated half-million students 
smce the beginning of the junior college movement about 1900 
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This degree originated m Europe, however, and was conferred 
by the University of Durham, England, as early as 1873 

In the United States the bachelor’s degree has come to repre- 
sent four years of academic work beyond high school The mas- 
ter’s is granted upon the completion of an additional year (some- 
times two) of study of a more specialized nature The granting of 
the academic doctorate is based more upon evidence of scholarly 
achievement m the form of written and oral examinations and a 
dissertation than upon years of study, but most students pursuing 
the Ph D spend at least three years in graduate school and many 
spend much more than that 

The more common or standard degrees — B A , M A , and 
Ph D — have lost much of their original meaning Though the A 
in the first and second degrees refers to the liberal arts, not one 
graduate in a dozen can even name the seven liberal arts of the 
medieval university The master’s degree often represents a level 
of technical proficiency rather than a level of scholarship And 
though a Doctor of Philosophy has studied something in depth he 
may be totally ignorant of philosophy 

Perhaps it is inevitable that the meaning of the words doctor , 
master , and bachelor should change with the centuries, but it is 
not inevitable that we allow the proliferation of new degrees to 
continue A degree ought to have a clear meamng that will be 
understood by everyone 

The present confusion results from our lack of centralized con- 
trol over higher education, it is one of the prices colleges pay for 
their independence No individual and no office has the authority 
to bring order out of the present chaos by fiat But the various 
institutions, through their accrediting agencies, could reverse the 
trend toward proliferation of degrees and eventually might be able 
to establish a more orderly pattern. 

Proposal 

The present confusion could be substantially reduced if col- 
leges \\ ould agree to grant only one baccalaureate — the A B — 
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and would let that degree stand for liberal education and nothing 
else If this degree were granted when the student has complete 
his liberal studies and is ready for specialization or professiona 
training, many students would receive it after no more than three 
years of college work Professions should require at least the mas- 
ter’s degree, for trades and skills that do not require a back- 
ground of liberal education a certificate or diploma is more ap- 
propriate than a degree 

The master’s should be the first professional degree By short- 
ening the program leading to the A B to three years, the pro- 
gram of specialization leading to the master’s could be extended 
to two years without increasing the total amount of time re- 
quired Much of the specialization now included m the under- 
graduate major could be provided better by the graduate school 
than by an undergraduate college The master’s is the appropriate 
degree for teaching, architecture, engineering, social work, and 
other professions that require a substantial amount of liberal edu- 
cation before specialization 

The doctor’s degree should always stand for a very high le\ el 
of scholarly or professional competence It should not be granted 
in narrow specialties or in technical fields that do not require a 
theoretical base The Ph D should be granted for scholarly at- 
tainment, as it is now, but those scholars who wish to become 
teachers should be differentiated in some way from those who are 
interested only in research Those who plan to teach under- 
graduates in a liberal arts college should have a preparation at 
least as broad as the subjects they will be called upon to teach, 
plus some sort of a teaching internship 

Doctorates ought to be granted as the first professional degree 
m law and theology as well as m medicine The bachelor’s degree 
is inappropriate as preparation for the practice of law because all 
attorneys should first be liberally educated and then well 
grounded in jurisprudence at a level comparable to that required 
for the other learned professions The doctorate m education is 
appropriate for those who wish to be intellectual leaders in edu- 
cation, but for school administrators who look upon their task as 
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primarily managerial, the M. Ed. is more appropriate than the 
doctorate. 

Reforms such as these will come slowly, but it is time to begin. 
If a few prestigious universities would take the lead, others would 
follow. And if the accrediting agencies would express strong dis- 
approval of the current proliferation of new degrees, the effect 
would be salutary. 

The Prospect of Declining Enrollments 

College officials, because they are still preoccupied with the 
problems of growth resulting from the high birthrate of the fif- 
ties, are not yet giving much attention to a fact that seems certain 
to cause them much distress in the 1980s. During the late seven- 
ties and early eighties the number of Americans in the eighteen- 
to-t\ventyt\vo age range will decline by about 15 per cent. This 
is not a guess but a fact, or a projection of a fact, for all the ba- 
bies who will reach college age during those years have been born 
and counted and neither the immigration figures nor the rate of 
infant mortality is large enough to affect the figures signifi- 
cantly. The number of live births in the nation fell from a high of 
4,308,000 in 1957 to 3,629,000 in 1966, probably the fastest rate of 
decline in the history of the world. 

No one knows whether the decline will continue; prediction of 
birthrate is so risky a venture that nearly all the forecasts of the 
past have been erroneous. Textbooks written in the thirties pre- 
dicted that the low rate of that decade would continue and that 
the population of the nation would never rise above 150 million. 
In 1945 demographers rightly predicted that the rate would rise 
after the war, but they wrongly predicted that the rate would 
decline to the 1936 level after just a few years: the high rate con- 
tinued for fifteen years. 

Today many demographers predict another upswing when the 
postwar babies themselves become old enough to be parents. 
Since 20 million girls were born during the fifties compared to 
fewer than 15 million in the forties, we can say with certainty 
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that the number of women of childbearing age will rise during 
the decade of the seventies But it is possible that the drop m the 
number of births per potential mothers will be so great as to off- 
set that fact The fertility rate of births per thousand women 
aged fifteen through forty-four declined from 122 7 in 1957 to 90 
in 1966 and continues to fall It would not need to go very much 
lower to keep the number of births well below the 1957 big 
even though there are now more potential parents 
Many conflicting theories have been advanced to account for 
the rise and fall of birthrates In the tw enues the declining rate 
was attributed to prosperity — it was pointed out that the rate was 
low in all the more advanced and prosperous nations But in the 
fifties the high birthrate was attributed to prosperity — it w as said 
that parents had more children because they could afford more 
Obviously these were guesses rather than statements of proved 
fact 

One thing seems certain Parents who know how to control 
birth and have no religious objection to doing so will have large 
families only when they want them And wanting them or not 
has some of the characteristics of a fad or fashion In the fifties it 
was fashionable for young American parents to want many chil- 
dren as quickly as possible Today it seems more fashionable to 
postpone childbearing and to plan smaller families 
Though the decline began before the pill was available, it is ob- 
vious that the pill has made control more effective Its extended 
availability, combined with the apparent decrease in desire for 
large families, seems likely to result in a continued decline in the 
number of births per family And if the ‘ morning after” pill 
should become available, a still sharper decline seems certain 
Whatever the causes, and whether or not the decline continues, 
the decrease in the number of children already born in the sixties 
offers both opportunities and threats for educators In the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools it will bring an end to the teacher 
shortage and an end to the boom in school building construction 
Teachers can be selected more carefully, the available money will 
go farther, and if it is used wisely the result can be better educa- 
tion 
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The decline in college enrollments may be smaller than the 15 
per cent decline in births because of a steadily increasing propor- 
tion of the age group going to college This is by no means cer- 
tain because it is possible that the proportion going to college 
may have reached a plateau by 1980 It cannot exceed the propor- 
tion graduating from high school and seems certain to stop well 
short of that. 

Let us suppose that the rising percentage of the 3ge group that 
goes to college does partially offset the decline in total numbers 
so that the decline in college enrollments is no more than 10 per 
cent What will be the effect on our institutions of higher educa- 
tion 5 

Though to some it may not mean a great deal, for others it will 
be disastrous The stronger and more prestigious institutions, 
which now reject many applicants, will maintain their present 
enrollments by lowering entrance standards slightly But if half 
our colleges are able to do this and thus keep their enrollments 
stable during a period when the total number of candidates is de- 
clining by 10 per cent, it is obvious that the other half — the 
weaker and less prestigious colleges — will face enrollment de- 
clines averaging 20 per cent And this will occur within a time 
span of only six or seven years 

The colleges hardest hit will be those that rely on student tui- 
tion fees for a substantial part of their budgets It will be neces- 
sary for such colleges immediately to reduce the size of the fac- 
ulty They will be unable to employ new instructors or to re- 
place those who leave or retire If the decline continues over a 
period of years the college will be left with a faculty of old men, 
mostly in the upper ranks 

Colleges that depend on tax support rather than on tuition fees 
will not be hit quite so soon or quite so hard But when the state 
legislature next considers the biennial budget the amount pro- 
vided will surely be reduced Eventually the effect on the struc- 
ture of the faculty will be much the same as in the private col- 
leges And both public and private institutions that have amor- 
tized the building of dormitories out of student rental fees will 
face a financial crisis 
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The decline in undergraduate enrollments will come at a time 
when graduate-school enrollments— which will not be affected 
until later — are reaching an all-time high It has been predicted 
that from 30,000 to 45,000 Ph D degrees will be granted annually 
in the early eighties Of the half of the recipients who have hoped 
to become college or university professors, many will find no po- 
sitions available Perhaps the federal government and industry 
will be able to absorb those who have specialized in the natural 
and social sciences, though this is by no means certain It is un- 
likely that there will be any large demand, outside educational 
fields, for those with doctorates m the humanities Many of them 
will find it necessary to seek positions in junior colleges or high 
schools where they will be faced with the problem of meeting 
certification requirements 

If there should be even a mild depression m the early eighties, 
many men and women with master’s and doctor’s degrees may 
find themselves on the unemployed list, just as many were in the 
thirties If prosperity continues it seems likely that most of them 
can be absorbed into the economy in one way or another, though 
many will not get the kinds of jobs they want At best it is likely 
to be a painful period for academic men If I were a young man I 
would take care to get a tenured position in a financially stable 
institution before the declining birthrate reaches the colleges. 

The colleges hardest hit will be those that charge high tuition 
rates without being able to demonstrate that they offer superior 
educational quality When the competition becomes acute they 
will be unable to attract enough students to justify their con- 
tinued existence It will not be surprising if some two or three 
hundred of them fail to survive 

On the plus side is the fact that when enrollments cease to 
grow there will be less need for new buildings, consequently a 
larger part of the budget can be used for salaries And since a 
larger proportion of the nation’s population will be in the twenty- 
fi\c-through sixty-five age range, it should be easier for taxpayers 
to support public colleges without undue strain Students will no 
longer find it necessary to scramble so frantically to be admitted 
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to college and the surplus of candidates for instructorships will 
make it possible for colleges to select their teachers more care- 
fully, giving attention to the special personality traits that make 
the difference between competence and incompetence among 
teachers who are equally intelligent and well educated. And per- 
haps colleges will be able to demand that the graduate schools 
give more attention to the problem of providing an education 
appropriate for those who are to teach undergraduates in liberal 
arts colleges. 



16. The Conventional 
Wisdom of Academia 


If a perceptive observer from another land were to take a close 
look at all the colleges and universities in the United States he 
might reasonably conclude that the higher learning in America 
rests upon the following set of assumptions 

1 That the unit of learning called a college education begins 
with grade 13 and must require four years of nine months 
each 

2 That a school year properly runs from late September until 
early June 

3 That a student should enter college in his eighteenth year 
regardless of whether his rate of maturation has been fast or 
slow 

4 That the best way for a student to learn is to sit in class for 
sixteen hours each week throughout his undergraduate years 

5 That educational achievement is best measured in units called 

semester hours,’ each of which represents class attendance 
of fifty minutes per week for eighteen weeks — or by quarter 
or trimester hours that can be translated into semester hours 

6 That a baccalaureate degree should be granted upon the 
accumulation of about 126 of these units, properly distributed 
as to subjects, with an average grade of C And, since C is 
supposed to mean average, that students who fall below the 
average should not graduate 

7 That grades should be based in substantial part on written 
exercises called “examinations ” And that a student taking an 

'7 4 
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examination must never be allowed to consult his notes, use 
reference materials, or communicate with anyone — he must 
rely on sheer memory. 

8. That during all his class hours the student should be instructed 
by someone called a professor, instructor, lecturer, or teaching 
assistant. 

9. That the ideal preparation for a faculty member is the program 
that leads to the Ph.D. degree. 

10. That professors will be more effective teachers if they devote 
a considerable portion of their time to activities that, though 
widely varied in nature, all are called research. And that only 
those who are engaged in research can be called productive 
scholars. 

1 1. That the teaching of highly specialized courses to older 
students is more difficult, or at any rate more praiseworthy, 
than teaching courses of a broader and more liberal nature to 
freshmen and sophomores, and that consequently such teach- 
ing should be the privilege of higher-ranking and better-paid 
faculty members. 

12. That every student is, or ought to be, an apprentice scholar 
who has come to college in order that he may learn the tech- 
niques and traditions of scholarship by sitting at the feet of 
mature scholars who are “productive.” 

1 3. That because of a recent cataclysm called “the explosion of 
knowledge,” college professors and the courses they teach 
must now be very narrowly specialized — anyone whose in- 
terests are not highly specialized does not deserve to be called 
a scholar and should be denied access to the higher academic 
ranks. 

Our visitor might also conclude that the most highly selective 

and prestigious colleges base their programs and entrance re- 
quirements on these further assumptions: 

1. That a college in a position to be highly selective should give 
preference to those students who are judged most likely to 
make high grades in college. 
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2. That higher education of high quality is possible only to 
students who fall within the upper io, 5, or 2 per cent of the 
age group in academic potential as measured by high schoo 
grades and College Board scores. 

3. That a student whose academic talents place him within these 
upper ranges should be segregated during the college years 
from students of lower potential — that he should be enrolled 
in a special “prestige” college where he will have little oppor- 
tunity to associate, socially or academically, with students 
who did not make similarly high grades in high school or who 
made lower scores on the College Board examinations. 

Though all these assumptions have been challenged, they re- 
main the basis for the standard practices in the great majority of 
our higher institutions. The visitor, knowing that academic men 
place great emphasis on the importance of verifiable evidence 
from research, might reasonably ask to see the research data that 
support such assumptions. But he would discover that such evi- 
dence does not exist. Most of the standard practices reflect tradi- 
tion and not much else. ^ 

There is no evidence to support the assumption that a “college 
education” must take four years rather than a longer or shorter 
period of time — the choice of four years is little more than a his- 
torical accident. There is ample evidence that any unit of learn- 
ing should take longer for some individuals than for others. The 
academic year of nine months is a relic of an agrarian society in 
which boys were needed for work on the farm during the sum- 
mer months. More recently it has been defended on the ground 
that study is difficult during hot weather but there is no real jus- 
tification for it in an urban society that has air conditioning. 

The practice of admitting students to college at the age of 
eighteen was established in the late nineteenth century when the 
four-year public high school was superimposed upon an eight- 
year “elementary” school and colleges began to require the high 
school diploma of entering freshmen. Until that time many 
students who had attended Latin grammar schools or other 
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preparatory schools entered college at fifteen, sixteen, or seven- 
teen The practice of sending girls through school at the same 
rate as boys ignores the well-established facts of differential rates 
of maturation in the two sexes It causes girls to be in a class with 
boys who are less mature than they m everything but chrono- 
logical age The result is that girls make consistently better grades 
in high school than boys — about three-fourths of the high school 
valedictorians in the nation are girls, as already noted Conse- 
quently girls find it easier than boys to gain admittance to col- 
leges that select students on the basis of high school grades If the 
lower schools were to make proper use of nongraded approaches 
it would be possible for colleges to admit both sexes at an appro- 
priate level of maturity and to make proper allowances for indi- 
vidual differences in maturation in both sexes But tradition, plus 
the strong arm of academic bureaucracy, stands in the way of 
making the necessary changes 

The assumption that sitting in class is the best way for a stu- 
dent to learn has often been challenged The practice survives 
only because no one has yet found a better way of teaching large 
masses of students And, though neither students nor professors 
have much confidence in the counting of semester hours of credit 
as a measure of educational attainment, it has proved difficult to 
avoid some kind of academic bookkeeping when students seek 
degrees and employers demand them 

Though grades have little meaning except as evidence of readi- 
ness for more formal education, they too are difficult to eliminate 
in a society that dotes on symbols of achievement But the pro- 
posed shift from an A-B-C-D-F to a Pass-Fail system would 
not eliminate the problem, it would merely be a change from a 
five-point to a two point grading system that would offer no rec- 
ognition for achievement above the minimal level If grades were 
completely eliminated the degree would be nothing more than a 
certificate of attendance, mdeed, it would not even be that — most 
colleges no longer require class attendance 

The practice of basing grades on examinations during which 
the student is denied the use of notes and reference materials is 
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totally unrealistic and indefensible It is based upon the implied 
assumption that memory for facts is all-important It is not a 
good preparation for adult life— professors and other adults 
writing reports, articles, or books are expected to discuss their 
work with others, make use of all available reference materia s, 
and take whatever time is necessary for writing and rewriting 
Even a newspaper reporter who must meet an early deadline is 
expected to consult references to get his facts straight and he 
would be considered incompetent if he did not make full use o 
his notes Only m schools is the use of reference materials and 
notes called “cheating ” If colleges would substitute more reahs 
tic tasks for the present examinations, the problem of cheating 
would disappear except for the occasional case of outright pla- 
giarism that would not be too difficult to detect 
The practice of assigning the most broadly comprehensive 
liberal arts courses to teaching assistants while senior professors 
teach more specialized courses is a direct result of making the 
liberal arts college an appendage of the graduate school in which 
the stress is more properly on specialized research This practice 
is less common in the smaller and independent liberal arts col- 
leges 

The examination of some of the other assumptions I have listed 
raises complicated issues that deserve more detailed exploration 

The Myth of the Apprentice Scholar 

Vcblen held that a university ought to be a community of 
scholars to which students who are apprentice scholars come in 
order to learn the traditions and procedures of scholarship by sit- 
ting at the feet of mature scholars He shared the view of Helm- 
holtz that “e\ cry student should add at least one brick to the ever 
grow ing temple of knowledge ” The many university professors 
who take the same view of the purpose of the higher learning 
tend to teach their courses — even those enrolling freshmen and 
sophomores — as though every student intended to become a 
scholar in the professor’s discipline History courses are planned 
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as a first step toward the making of future historians, literature 
courses are taught for future literary scholars, psychology for 
future psychologists, and mathematics for future mathemati- 
cians 

In such courses the majority of undergraduates find little that 
is of interest to them or relevant to their life plans because only a 
small percentage of the six million students in college today plan 
to become productive scholars in the professor’s discipline Most 
of the students in an undergraduate history course choose the 
subject not because they wish to become historians but because 
they want to know what has happened in man’s long past and 
what it all means They study literature not to become literary 
critics or scholars but because they hope to find, in the world’s 
great literature, something of relevance to their own lives They 
study psychology not to learn the more sophisticated techniques 
of laboratory experimentation with rats or pigeons but because 
they hope to learn something about their own behavior or that of 
their friends But the scholarly professor who is preoccupied 
with his own disciplines often fails to give the students what they 
want, need, and have a right to expect as a part of their liberal 
education 

Only in the graduate school can it safely be assumed that every 
student is an apprentice scholar The teacher of undergraduates 
ought to accept the fact that many of his students are taking the 
last course they will ever get in that particular discipline His job 
is not to “cover the subject” — he cannot possibly do that — but to 
select from his discipline those facts, principles, and ideas that are 
of most value to all those who need a liberal education 

The successful teacher of undergraduates is a scholar who is 
also a man of broad vision, able to see beyond the boundaries of 
his own discipline He searches for meanings and is prepared to 
examine the problem of values He sees the relcv ance of his dis- 
cipline to other areas of knowledge and to the lives of his stu- 
dents He asks himself not “How can I make products e scholars 
of all these students 5 ” but rather “What can I offer them from 
my discipline that will give richness and meaning to their lives-” 
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He is prepared to give an honest answer when a student asks 
“What does it mean to me 5 ” or “Why should a future law) er, 
businessman, or housewife be interested in poetry, mathematics, 
physics, history, or philosophy 5 ” And he knows how to stimu ate 
the interest of students who come to class only because t e 
course is required The professor who lacks these talents an 
these skills, and this breadth of vision, however competent he 
may be as a scholar, is not qualified to teach undergraduates in a 
liberal arts college 

The Myth of Exploding Knowledge 
The currently popular idea that there has been “an explosion of 
knowledge” in recent years is a dangerous half-truth that leads 
many professors and students to the utterly false conclusion that 
broadly liberal education is no longer possible — that all education 
must be highly specialized and that all courses must be taught by 
specialists This dubious bit of logic is used by many academic 
specialists as a justification for expanding the requirements for 
undergraduate majors in their own fields at the expense of the 
more comprehensive liberal courses 
What has been called an explosion of knowledge could more 
properly be called a sharp increase in the number of scholarly 
publications and an accelerated output of technical data, partic- 
ularly in the natural and behavioral sciences A student in a grad- 
uate or professional school can reasonably be expected to be fa- 
miliar with such data — a medical student, for example, should be 
reasonably conversant with new developments in medical science 
But most of the new data have little meaning to undergraduates 
until they are digested and interpreted in the broader perspec- 
tive of other disciplines The undergraduate needs a synthesis of 
recent discoveries with older knowledge that is new to him In 
my own discipline it seems safe to say that the number of re- 
search papers dealing with psychological problems in the past 
twenty-five years exceeds the total number published in all the 
previous history of man The number of publications listed m 
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Psychological Abstracts increased from 5000 in 1945 to 17,000 in 
1965. There has indeed been an explosion of something— perhaps 
of the number of psychologists competing for degrees and pro- 
motions. But if you ask a psychologist “What do you know 
about the nature of man and his behavior that was not known to 
anyone a quarter of a century ago?” he will find it difficult to 
give firm answers that are of much consequence to anyone except 
other psychologists. Most of the facts and principles that are of 
significance to the undergraduate who studies psychology as a 
part of his liberal education — the nature of human motivation, 
the processes of perception, the processes of personality forma- 
tion, the nature and extent of individual differences, and the proc- 
esses of learning including both classical and operant condition- 
ing — -were well known to psychologists in 1940. What has been 
added is new evidence concerning these principles that requires 
some modest amount of reinterpretation of previously announced 
conclusions, plus a vast amount of detailed research data the 
meaning of which is not yet entirely clear. 

I am not qualified to comment in detail on the other behavioral 
and natural sciences, but it seems clear that much of what is 
called “the new mathematics” and “the new physics” was known 
to some mathematicians and physicists at least a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. It has been more than half a century since Einstein 
made his major contributions. 

In the humanities, where knowledge is not cumulative in the 
same sense it is in the sciences, new ideas emerge still more 
slowly. It is doubtful that any contemporary dramatist or literary 
critic has a better understanding of the nature of tragedy than 
Sophocles had twenty-four centuries ago. It is obvious that the 
new poetry does not render obsolete that of Lucretius, Dante, or 
Milton. It is at least debatable whether the approaches used by 
contemporary philosophers are superior to those of Plato, Aris- 
totle, Aquinas, Descartes, Locke, Hegel, James, or Dewey. Con- 
sequently an extreme emphasis on contemporaneity is inappro- 
priate in teaching these subjects. 

The transmission of the cultural heritage is still an essential part 
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of the education of civilized men No amount of new knowledge 
can ever make this heritage obsolete Those who do not remem- 
ber the past, as Santayana has reminded us, are condemned to re- 
peat it All the dark ages that blot the pages of the history of our 
own and other civilizations began when the older generation 
failed — for one reason or another — to transmit the cultural heri- 
tage to the young If students arc to understand the culture of 
which they are a part it is essential that they gain a firm under- 
standing of the literature, art, music, philosophy, and history'’ of 
both the recent and the more distant past 
During his undergraduate years the student should learn to see 
the world in the perspective of histone, geologic, and astronomic 
time With this background he will be prepared to devote his 
adult years to a continuing investigation of the contemporary 
world He will be aware that although there has been in recent 
years a rapid accumulation of new data there has been only a 
modest increase in firm and significant knowledge And there 
definitely has been no explosion of wisdom 

The Demand for Specialization 

Even if it were agreed that there has been a vast expansion of sig- 
nificant knowledge m recent years, it would not follow that a spe- 
cialized education is the best preparation for the unknown future 
faced by today’s students It would surely not follow that early 
specialization should replace liberal education at the undergrad- 
uate level Colleges and universities that prepare only specialists 
are discharging only one of their obligations for the education of 
tomorrow’s leaders 

Men who have moved beyond the stage of savagery have al- 
ways been to some extent specialized in their work Even in the 
Late Stone Age some men specialized in making arrowheads In 
the earliest known civilizations some men were priests, some were 
warriors, some were shepherds In classic Greece some men were 
philosophers and some were architects while others were stone- 
masons or farmers But in every age the truly great men were 
those who saw the world not through the narrowed eyes of the 
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specialists but in broader perspective. Leonardo, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, and Churchill were competent in some of the specialties that 
engage the energies of mankind, but their greatness resulted from 
the fact that they were able to rise above their specialties. Even 
today the need in the higher positions of leadership — for states- 
men, university presidents, editors, foundation officials, and cor- 
poration executives at the upper levels — is not for specialists but 
for men of broader vision. Specialists who are only specialists are 
not qualified for such positions nor will they be qualified in the 
future. And the colleges cannot safely deny their responsibility 
for such leadership if they are to be anything more than technical 
institutes. 

The danger of overspecializing before one has become liberally 
educated was pointed out nearly a century ago by T. H. Huxley, 
who said in 1874, “Unless we are led to see that we are citizens 
and men before anything else, I say it will go very badly indeed 
with men of science in future generations, and they will run the 
risk of becoming scientific pedants when they should be men, 
philosophers, and good citizens.” 28 

More recently, in an editorial in Science , Rene Dubos said “A 
society that blindly accepts the decisions of experts is a sick so- 
ciety. The time has come when we must produce, alongside spe- 
cialists, another class of scholars and citizens who have broad 
familiarity with the facts, methods, and objectives of science and 
thus are capable of making judgments about scientific policies.” 23 

In the Folklore of Management Clarence B. Randall comments 
on the problems of specialization from the point of view of in- 
dustrial management: “this modem passion for the proliferation 
of specialists, and the subdivision of business into watertight 
compartments, goes straight to the heart of sound administration. 
Breadth at the top cannot be built on a foundation of narrowness 
at the bottom. When death or resignation or retirement removes 
a responsible officer, his place cannot be filled by trying suddenly 
to make a generalist out of a specialist. Wise and effective leader- 
ship is practiced only by those who have overcome, as far as hu- 
manly possible, all limitations of the mind.” 30 

Randall also comments on the dangers facing a young career 
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man who fails to gain a broad intellectual background “The 
young man who knows but one subject, even though he has 
mastered it, takes a frightful risk when he applies for his first job 
He may be handcuffing himself into a situation where the future 
is limited, from which there will be no escape He may rise rap- 
idly at first, only to hit a ceiling which he cannot pass Or he may 
have chosen a specialty that will eventually lose importance be- 
cause of the changes that come in industry ” 31 
Though the need of our society for specialists cannot be de- 
nied, their training is not the proper responsibility of the liberal 
arts college There will be ample time for specialization m the 
graduate and professional schools What the undergraduate needs 
is not the most recent data, most of which is still undigested, 
uninterpreted, and in many cases not yet fully verified, but the 
knowledge and wisdom accumulated over the years and centuries 
w hich has led to reasonably firm conclusions that should be a part 
of the repertory of all educated men The liberal arts colleges, 
whether they are parts of universities or independent institutions, 
should resist the forces that are causing them to turn away from 
their basic responsibility for making the most of man as man 



17. Who Will Teach 
the Undergraduates? 


The Forgotten Man 

The undergraduate is becoming the forgotten man of Amer- 
ican higher education As colleges become universities and as uni- 
versities expand into multiversities, the student who comes to col- 
lege for a liberal education receives less and less of the attention 
of the faculty and commands an ever smaller proportion of the 
resources of the university Increasingly the money made avail- 
able to higher education from foundations, the federal govern- 
ment, and private donors goes to the graduate and professional 
schools of major universities Since faculty members are likely to 
follow the money, the small colleges that stress liberal education 
find it increasingly difficult to attract well-qualified candidates 
for faculty positions 

In the private universities that charge high tuition fees the un- 
dergraduate often gets less than he pays for because in some of 
these institutions a substantial part of the tuition money paid by 
undergraduates is used for the support of the graduate school 
This fact cannot easily be documented because of the budgetary 
practices of complex institutions in which some professors teach 
both graduates and undergraduates, but I have talked with a 
number of university presidents who admit privately that they 
could not possibly support their expensive graduate and profes- 
sional programs without using a part of the fees paid by freshmen 

*85 
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and sophomores who, because they receive a part of their instruc- 
tion in large lecture sections, can be educated at much lower 
cost 

Though liberal education has many vocal defenders, words 
have little effect upon the status system that makes the teaching 
of broadly liberal undergraduate courses unattractive to academic 
men Many of the able students who enter graduate school with 
the intention of becoming college teachers rather than research- 
ers succumb to the subtle but effective indoctrination of graduate 
education By observing the people around them they become 
convinced that the academic man who prefers to teach broadly 
liberal introductory courses, and who takes the time required to 
do it well, is likely to be dealt with harshly when the time comes 
for promotion By the time they receive their PhD degrees 
they have concluded that the way to rise in rank, salary, prestige, 
and national visibility is to devote one’s major energies to re- 
search and writing while teaching only a few advanced seminars 
m specialties closely related to that research 
Yet a considerable number of college professors, including 
some who are excellent teachers, continue to devote their major 
energies to teaching Occasionally the students come to the de- 
fense of such teachers with results that make the headlines When 
students at Tufts University protested the dismissal of a popular 
assistant professor m 1964, the episode received nationwide atten- 
tion and became the subject of numerous editorials decrying the 
excessive emphasis on research Many academic men found it 
difficult to see what the fuss was all about, for the dismissal was 
based on a charge they understood “The promise of scholarly 
publication has not materialized ” In plain English, the professor 
was fired because he had failed to publish a sufficient number of 
scholarly books or journal articles Each spring faculty members 
on hundreds of campuses are dismissed or denied promotion for 
the same reason and no one ever hears about it This professor 
was especially vulnerable because he had published a book outside 
his field — one not based on scholarly research — and in the eyes of 
many academic men this is a sin more grave than not publishing 
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at all. As scholars saw it, Tufts received unwelcome publicity 
only because the man against whom it took action bore a famous 
name and was the grandson of a President of the United States. 
But the real issue, oversimplified by the battle ciy “Publish or 
perish,” is one of growing concern on many campuses. 

Those who defend the requirement of research as a basis for 
promotion present as their strongest argument the fact that unless 
a professor publishes, the quality of his work is not open to the 
critical examination of his peers. So long as we persist in the tra- 
dition of not visiting each other’s classes it is true that the senior 
professors, department heads, and deans who make decisions 
about promotions rarely have much basis for judging the scholar- 
ship of junior faculty members as it is demonstrated in their 
teaching. In theory his publications are judged, or can be judged, 
by competent scholars not only within the institution but in all 
parts of the nation and the world. In actual practice the journal 
articles of obscure academic men rarely are evaluated critically in 
any form that is of much use to those who must make the deci- 
sions about promotion. Many an assistant professor has had the 
experience of publishing a paper based on a year’s research and of 
receiving no response except two or three letters from old friends 
plus a nitpicking letter from someone who has discovered a 
minor factual error or a split infinitive. Only the mature scholar, 
who has arrived, can expect to have his work evaluated carefully 
by competent scholars in his field. 

It has also been contended that unless a professor publishes he 
is likely to go stale and lose interest in his subject, but the evi- 
dence for this is not very persuasive. It may appear to be true in a 
graduate school where most competent professors do publish, but 
in the smaller undergraduate colleges there are many professors 
who retain their intellectual vitality without resorting to print. 

Those who oppose the emphasis on research contend that sig- 
nificant published scholarship must always be the work of a few 
individuals of exceptional talent and that trivial research of the 
kind that deals with some minor segment of a discipline, explored 
in great detail — the kind submitted by many faculty members 
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seeking promotion— is a waste of time and energy They doubt 
that the careful investigation of minutiae improves a teachers 
competence to teach broadly liberal undergraduate courses as 
they should be taught 

Many college teachers— probably a majority of those who 
make careers of undergraduate teaching — share these views 
They are convinced that teaching itself is a scholarly activity that 
requires a great expenditure of mental energy They believe that 
energy devoted to research must be subtracted from that avail- 
able for teaching And they prefer to teach 
Though some of the professors who hold these views may be 
rationalizing personal limitations, others clearly are excellent 
teachers who make a lasting impression on their students Their 
views rarely come to public attention because they are not put 
mto print, yet these men and women carry the major load of 
undergraduate instruction If they become embittered as a result 
of being passed over for promotion, the quality of undergraduate 
education will suffer 

The view that every professor ought to be a “productive 
scholar” was unknown to American colleges until they began 
emulating German universities in the late nineteenth century 
The great German universities of that day (there were only a 
few of them) were graduate and professional schools with noth- 
ing comparable to our undergraduate colleges Because there was 
often only one professorship m each department, the man who 
aspired to a chair could reasonably be expected to be a distin- 
guished scholar who had made significant original contributions 
to his field 

Since a university is responsible for the advancement of knowl- 
edge as w ell as for its dissemination, our graduate schools can le- 
gitimately make the same demand today At the graduate level, 
teaching and research arc closely related But the question of 
whether research and scholarly publication can legitimately be 
required of every American professor, whether he teaches gradu- 
ates or undergraduates, remains controversial 

In any case such a requirement cannot possibly be enforced 
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American colleges and universities soon will employ a half- 
million faculty members If each one writes a scholarly book 
every five years, publishers will be asked to publish 100,000 such 
books annually — three or four times the total number of books of 
all kinds now published each year m the United States If each 
college teacher were to write just one short journal article each 
year — a total of a half-million articles annually — most of them 
could find no outlet for publication unless the number of journals 
were increased to many times the present large number These 
figures make it obvious that the great majority of those who 
teach college students arc not going to be “productive scholars” 
if publication is to be the only accepted evidence of scholarship 
There are just too many of them 

What Is Scholarship ? 

Even those w ho are certain that every professor ought to be a 
productive scholar find it difficult to agree on a definition of 
scholarship To many scientists, scholarship means research or 
the publications resulting from research, but even the meaning of 
research differs from one science to another In physics, chem- 
istry, biology, and some aspects of psychology, research usually 
means conducting a carefully controlled experiment in a labora- 
tory But in astronomy, anthropology, sociology, and social 
psychology, because the subjects cannot be brought into the lab- 
oratory, experimentation more often takes the form of making 
careful observations of events over which the experimenter has 
no control and then drawing conclusions from the observations, 
using statistical or other mathematical procedures when appro- 
priate 

In history, literature, and philosophy, scholarship takes a wide 
variety of forms, some of which are called research even though 
they are not experimental in the scientific sense The humanistic 
scholar is expected to collect his evidence carefully, with due 
regard to procedures that have been established within his disci- 
pline, and is usually expected to avoid personal value judgments 
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in drawing conclusions from the evidence he has accumulated 
The fine arts pose a special problem to faculties who wish to 
promote professors on the basis of productive scholarship Many 
faculties are reluctant to accept a painting, a musical composition, 
or a book of poems as evidence of scholarship Consequently one 
who writes critically about art, music, or poetry is likely to be 
promoted ahead of the individual who achieves a high level of 
creativity in his field The “artists in residence” or “poets in resi- 
dence” found on college campuses usually are not accepted as 
full fledged members of the faculty 
Even when the evidence of scholarship takes the form of a 
printed document it is not easy to get agreement as to which 
books or journal articles should be accepted as scholarly Many 
students seem to believe that to be “scholarly” a paper must be 
heavily documented — a garland of lbids They have been indoc- 
trinated with the view that it is scholarly to quote the opinions of 
others but unscholarly to express opinions of your own Or, if 
they are studying science, they are apt to believe that it is schol- 
arly to cite facts but unscholarly to draw conclusions or to make 
value judgments 

Professors take a more sophisticated view but still find it hard 
to agree on a definition Is a textbook a scholarly publication 5 Is a 
book review 5 Is an article in Daedalus , The Yale Review, The 
American Scholar , or Encounter ? What about an article in Har- 
per's, Atlantic, or Saturday Review ? The usual reply from the 
academic world is that such publications cannot be accepted as 
evidence of scholarship — that a scholarly publication must be 
addressed not to the public at large or even to a highly intelligent 
segment of the general public but to a narrowly defined group of 
scholars in a single academic discipline 
The underlying assumption is that scholarly writing requires a 
precision of language and the use of technological terminology 
that are unfamiliar to those outside the scholarly discipline And it 
is true that when a scholar attempts to explain his meaning with- 
out the use of a technical vocabulary, or without the use of sta- 
tistics or other mathematical formulae, his statement is likely to 
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lose something in precision. Consequently many scholars take 
pride in the fact that their publications can be read by only a se- 
lect few. This posture is not limited to scientists; many avant- 
garde critics write in a language that is meaningless to the general 
public and they, too, take pride in their unintelligibility. 
Throughout the academic world, a clear and understandable lit- 
erary style is referred to scornfully as “journalistic.” 

The fact remains that some of the greatest books ever writ- 
ten contain little esoteric language and can be read and under- 
stood by any intelligent individual who has a modest background 
of liberal education. One need not be a biologist to read Darwin, 
a psychologist to read William James, or a philosopher to read 
Plato, Aristotle, or Locke. It is characteristic of the greatest writ- 
ers that they can make difficult ideas understandable without the 
use of technical terminology, esoteric vocabulary, the latest pro- 
fessional jargon, or involved syntax. The fact that many of the 
“Great Books of the Western World” do not conform to the 
current academic standards of scholarly writing seems to suggest 
that there is a level of intellectual discourse that goes beyond and 
above what is commonly called scholarly writing. And, indeed, I 
think there is, painful as that fact may be to most academic men. 

James’ Principles of Psychology, which appears on some of the 
lists of “100 Great Books,” was written as a textbook. It contains 
few footnotes and rarely mentions the research evidence that 
supports the author’s conclusions. If James were an assistant pro- 
fessor at a minor American university today and submitted this 
book as evidence of his scholarship — it was just about the only 
thing he had to offer at the age of forty-eight — he would prob- 
ably be denied promotion while some third-rate pedant who used 
more footnotes and had done more research would move up the 
ladder. 

If Plato were a graduate student today and submitted his Re- 
public as a doctoral dissertation, no graduate committee would 
even consider it. The philosophy department would deny that it 
is philosophy. Political scientists would call it fantasy rather than 
a scholarly treatise. Departments of literature would almost ccr- 
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tamlv reject it, and professors in all the disciplines would com- 
plain about the lack of documentation and Plato’s failure to in- 
clude a survey of the previous literature 
When I have posed this problem to university professors and 
graduate-school deans most of them have defended the present 
standards, even to the point of insisting that Plato ought not to be 
granted a degree and that James should not be promoted on the 
basis of a textbook They have made much of the fact that both 
Plato and James lived in worlds vastly different from ours, and 
some have expressed a conviction that if they were university 
professors today both would conform to the contemporary stand- 
ards This seems to me most unlikely, for neither James nor 
Plato was a conformist James did protest vigorously against the 
restrictive standards of scholarship that were making themselves 
felt at Harvard while he was there and he never bothered to take 
a Ph D Plato would surely not conform — if the system beat him 
down he might join Socrates m drinking the hemlock — he would 
not surrender Yet if I were a dean of a liberal arts college I 
would be delighted to have both James and Plato on my faculty 
no matter -what the graduate schools and the accrediting agencies 
might say I can only conclude that there is something seriously 
wrong with the definition of scholarship currently favored by 
academic men 

There is need for a broader definition that recognizes not one 
but many kinds of scholarly productivity The first is the kind 
found m doctoral dissertations and m most of the journal articles 
submitted by instructors when they come up for promotion 
This variety usually is restricted to a narrow segment of a dis 
cipline, deals with a sharply delimited problem the writer has 
explored in great depth, and is characterized by a great emphasis 
on rigor, precision, and detail It draws conclusions from experi- 
mentation or other objective evidence and avoids value judg- 
ments Every statement of fact is meticulously documented But 
it places little or no emphasis on clarity or literary style 
This kind of scholarly publication, which conforms to the dic- 
tum of Helmholtz that every student should add a few small 
bnchs to the edifice of scholarship, is the only kind that many of 
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the younger academic men strive for or seem to be aware of. It 
has proved to be of great value, particularly in the natural sci- 
ences, but it surely is not the only kind that can legitimately be 
called scholarly. And it is not the most important. 

A second variety, which is more characteristic of the mature 
scholar, rests on a broader base. It moves beyond the factual de- 
tails and searches for meanings. It consists of analysis and inter- 
pretation, the exploration and clarification of the larger concepts, 
the critical evaluation of the work of others, and the proposing of 
new hypotheses that go beyond the existing data but serve to 
stimulate the work of other researchers. An outlet for this kind 
of publication is found in some of the better professional jour- 
nals, many of the quarterlies, some of the quality magazines of 
general circulation, as well as in Science , Daedalus, The Yale Re- 
view , The American Scholar, and other journals that are not re- 
stricted to a single discipline. Many great books, including those 
of Freud, James, Marx, Darwin, Keynes, Toynbee, Spengler, and 
Einstein, also fall within this category. Any academic man who 
denies that such books are scholarly (and some do deny it) surely 
makes himself — and scholarship — seem ridiculous. These are the 
books that change men’s minds and move the world. 

While the first kind of scholarship is appropriate for graduate 
students and young instructors who still lack the breadth of vi- 
sion and the range of experience essential to interpretation, this 
second kind is far more appropriate for those who teach the lib- 
eral disciplines to undergraduates. Though not many college 
teachers can hope to rival the writers I have mentioned, all of 
them can take the work of these scholars for their models. Per- 
haps each academic man, as a part of his training, should write 
one Ph.D. dissertation. But one is enough. After that he should 
move on to a higher level of scholarship. 

A third variety of scholarship selects, interprets, and explains 
data from an academic discipline or disciplines for the benefit of 
students who do not have time to read everything available in its 
original form. Textbook writing should not be scorned, for in its 
best form it requires scholarship of a very high level. Moreover, 
it is an excellent preparation for the teaching of undergraduates 
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because it requires the writer to become thoroughly familiar with 
his discipline, to select the significant from among the vast num- 
ber of scholarly publications that are of little consequence and 
best ignored, and to write with sufficient clarity to be under- 
standable to students. Moreover, the author of a textbook must 
become conversant with the full range of topics covered in a 
course while the preparation of a sharply delimited research 
paper gives evidence that the author knows only a small segment 
of the discipline he is expected to teach. 

The printed page ought not to be the only acceptable evidence 
of scholarship. Socrates was only the first of a long line of aca- 
demic men whose scholarship has taken the form of oral dis- 
course with students instead of writing. Though it may be that 
few of today’s professors are as successful as Socrates, just as few 
write as well as Plato or Aristotle, oral scholarship of a high level 
can be found here and there on almost every campus. It should 
not be ignored, because of all the forms of scholarship this is the 
one that has the greatest influence on students. The professor 
who devotes his entire energies to this kind of scholarship, and 
who achieves a high level of excellence in it, should never be 
treated as a second-class citizen but should be promoted regularly 
to the highest ranks, regardless of whether he is also a writer. 

Proposal jor the Development of a Balanced 
Liberal Arts Faculty 

Although it is legitimate for a graduate school to select and 
promote faculty members on the basis of research and scholarly 
publication, an undergraduate college has additional responsi- 
bilities that can be discharged only by a faculty possessing a 
wider variety of talents. Within its faculty there should be some 
individuals who publish regularly, but there must also be some 
who can deliver effective lectures, many who can conduct small 
seminars with skill, and some who work well with individual stu- 
dents. 

Though these skills and talents are by no means inconsistent— 
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it is entirely possible for an individual to be both a great teacher 
and a great writer — those who recruit faculty members for un- 
dergraduate colleges cannot hope to find enough individuals who 
both teach well and make significant contributions to the schol- 
arly journals. Even if they could be found, most of them would 
find that the teaching load customary in a small college makes it 
very difficult for the good teacher who prepares himself properly 
for his classes to find time to carry on any large amount of re- 
search or to publish more than occasionally. Only a graduate 
school of a major university can afford to allow more than a few 
faculty members the kind of very light teaching loads that are es- 
sential to those who publish regularly. 

The goal of a liberal arts college should be not to recruit well- 
rounded individuals but to achieve a balanced faculty that, as a 
team, can properly discharge all the obligations of the college. 
This achievement is possible only if the college offers alternative 
routes to promotion for all those who demonstrate a high level of 
competence in any one of the necessary talents. 

Each faculty member should be allowed to decide for himself 
whether he wishes to be judged on the basis of his publications, 
his teaching, or both. If he chooses to devote a substantial portion 
of his time to research and writing, his teaching load should be 
reduced sufficiently to enable him to plan his research carefully 
and to write well. When he comes up for promotion he should be 
expected to give evidence not merely that he has published a spe- 
cified number of papers but also that he has made some significant 
new discoveries or that he made a substantial contribution to the 
analysis, interpretation, and criticism of the work of other schol- 
ars. His publication should be judged not only by other members 
of his department but also by scholars in other institutions. Even 
the smallest liberal arts college should not turn its back on the 
professor whose scholarly productivity takes the printed form 
— when he emerges he should be given every opportunity to 
make the most of his talents without having to move on to a 
university. His presence on the faculty will provide stimulation 
to students and to other faculty members. But a small undergrad- 
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uate college, unless it is very prestigious, cannot hope to attract 
many such individuals and ought not to try 
Those members who choose to be judged by their teaching 
and m the undergraduate college their number must be substan- 
tially larger than the first group — should, when they come up for 
promotion, be expected to give evidence that their teaching is of 
a superior quality Such evidence cannot be objective, but must 
be based upon a distillation of subjective judgments The judg- 
ments should be those of both students and other faculty mem- 
bers Students should be polled regularly through anonymous 
questionnaires carefully designed to distinguish the more obvious 
forms of popularity from true success as a teacher A number 
of such questionnaires is now available 
Whenever possible, recent graduates as well as present students 
should be invited to express their judgments By the time a fac- 
ulty member is ready for promotion to full professor, many of 
his former students will be mature men and women who have 
been out of college long enough to be able to look back upon 
their college experience in perspective They probably know as 
much as anyone can ever know about which faculty members 
made a real difference in their lives Their opinions about the 
relative merits of the various faculty members should be available 
to the deans, department heads, or faculty committees who make 
decisions about promotion 

The young faculty member should also be encouraged to seek 
the judgments of senior members of the faculty, based upon ac- 
tual observation of his teaching If he teaches large lecture sec- 
VitiTiS Vit "aVitMaiu tjttstsronaYty invite other faculty members to visit 
his classes and to write comments for the use of the committee on 
promotions If he teaches seminars he should invite other faculty 
members to join him and to share his teaching in order that they 
may have an opportunity to judge his leadership without making 
the fact too obvious to students 

No promotion system in any profession or vocation is fool- 
proof Inevitably mistakes will be made But the mistakes being 
made today are much more numerous than they need be because 
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of the long-standing academic tradition that no faculty member 
ever visits the class of another faculty member. We should dis- 
card the tradition. 

If the faculty members are allowed to decide for themselves 
whether they will devote their major energies to teaching or to 
research, it is inevitable that some departments in each college 
will find themselves with too many researchers and too few 
teachers while others will have too many teachers and too few 
researchers. But over the years this problem can be solved if each 
department head, in recruiting new members when vacancies oc- 
cur, takes care to recruit the kind of people who will balance the 
department. If this policy of allowing faculty members to choose 
were to become widespread I am convinced that a considerable 
number of those now in graduate school would be happy to seek 
jobs in colleges where it would be understood that teaching was 
to be their major responsibility. I am convinced, too, that many 
of the present faculty members who really like to teach, and who 
could do it well if they had the time, publish occasional minor 
papers based upon half-hearted research only because such publi- 
cation is a requirement for promotion. They know that their re- 
search is of no real consequence and that their journal articles 
will not be read by enough people to matter. Given a choice, 
they would publish only when they have something to say. And 
they would become better teachers if they knew that quality of 
teaching was to be an important consideration when the time 
comes for promotion. 

Hopefully, a considerable number of the faculty members 
would choose to be judged on the basis of both teaching and re- 
search. Such individuals should be encouraged to submit evidence 
of talent in both activities. I have not meant to imply that the 
correlation between teaching and research is negative — I believe 
it is positive, but not very high. But no one can say with confi- 
dence what the correlation is because of the lack of objective 
measures of quality for either teaching or research. 

The goal of the liberal arts college — indeed the goal of each 
academic department within the college — should be to develop a 
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team of individuals who can discharge all the responsibilities of 
the institution or of the department. There need be no pecking 
order, no hierarchy of talents, as there now is in colleges in 
which promotions are based on publication while quality of 
teaching is ignored. A new promotion system that allows each 
faculty member to decide for himself what he can do best will 
restore the teacher to his proper place on the college faculty and 
will make it much easier to attract the kind of teachers we need if 
the liberal arts colleges are to survive. 



18 . Finding a Place 
for Liberal Education 


The Education of Free Men 

The history of education records a continuing battle between 
those who would educate for immediate practical ends and those 
who take a longer view. The first group asks “What can the stu- 
dent do with what he has learned, right now, or as soon as he has 
graduated?” and if there is no clear and positive answer they 
would change the curriculum to make it more immediately prac- 
tical. Those who take the longer view see education as prepara- 
tion for an expanded life rather than for a vocation. They are 
concerned both with the development of individuals as good and 
effective human beings and with assuring the continuity and im- 
provement of our culture. They believe that these two goals are 
harmonious and can be achieved through the same program of 
liberal education. They tend to doubt, however, that education 
of an immediately practical nature or training specifically de- 
signed to prepare students for jobs will contribute in any substan- 
tial way to the liberal goals of education. 

The curricula of most of our undergraduate colleges represent 
an uneasy compromise of these two views. The academic men 
who design the curricula recognize a need for breadth of under- 
standing but they know that most students and their parents ex- 
pect a college education to be a preparation for employment. 
Some students, of course, are intellectually curious and eager to 
explore the universe of knowledge, but a larger number prefer to 

‘99 
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specialize as soon as possible Some see no need for courses in the 
humanities while others wish to avoid courses in science an 
mathematics Some of those who anticipate careers in business or 
industry see little need for any hind of liberal education even 
though they seek the AB degree, they are motivated less by the 
desire for pure knowledge than by a wish to “get ahead in the 
world ” They want the kind of education that will best qualify 
them for what the world calls success 
But even the undergraduate who sees his college education as a 
step toward climbing the social and economic ladder faces a di- 
lemma the kind of education that gives assurance of a place on 
the first rung of the ladder differs greatly from the kind that will 
enable him to take later steps on the upper rungs The employ- 
ment officer who interviews the graduate seeking his first job is 
not likely to be greatly interested in the candidate’s knowledge of 
philosophy, history, literature, or the arts He is more likely to 
ask “What can you do right now 5 ” A narrowly technical or vo- 
cationally oriented education provides the best answer for getting 
the first job But twenty years later, when the same man is ready 
to move up to the higher echelons, his technical training will have 
become less important than his liberal education Then the ques- 
tions will be “Can you make wise decisions 5 ” “Can you think 
deeply about important things 5 ” “Do you understand the com- 
plexities of the modern world in all their ramifications 5 ” 

For the man who wants to be a corporation official, a U S Sen- 
ator, a mayor, a governor, a university president, a school super- 
intendent, a foundation executive, or an editor, a broadly liberal 
education is of far greater consequence than any kind of special- 
ization It follows that, although this is not its primary goal, a 
good liberal education may well prove to be the best preparation 
for getting ahead m the world or even for keeping a satisfactory 
job in a fast changing world m which technical expertise is soon 
outdated John Dewey once said, “Theory is, in the end, the most 
practical of all things” — the most practical because it has the 
broadest applications The man who has learned just one spe- 
cialized vocational skill becomes unemployable when that skill is 
rendered obsolete by social and technological change But the lib- 
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erally educated man, because he understands the basic principles 
that underlie many hinds of employment, can move with the 
changing times and can adapt himself more easily to new kinds of 
employment and to new ways of life Liberal education makes 
for adaptability If it does not, it is not truly liberal no matter 
what degrees it may lead to 

To identify this kind of education the term liberal is preferable 
to the currently popular general education because the latter is so 
vague that it can mean almost anything Though some educators 
use it as a synonym for liberal education at the lower division 
level, others employ it as a euphemism for soft courses designed 
for students who cannot comprehend the liberal disciplines Lib- 
eral education is a term with 2000 years of tradition behind it. It 
is the education that liberates men from the bondage of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and provincialism It enables us to see the world 
whole and to see ourselves in perspective It is the education ap- 
propriate for free men who must make wise independent deci- 
sions — in the home, on the job, m the voting booth, and on the 
jury panel 

Academic men disagree both about the importance of libera] 
education and about its proper place m the curriculum Many 
professors, including some of those m famous universities, are not 
themselves liberally educated, whatever the Latin on their diplo- 
mas may say But a substantial minority of academic men are 
convinced that at least the first two years of college and a part of 
the time in the junior and semor years should be liberal m nature 
It is this minority that has so far kept the liberal studies from be- 
ing eliminated from the curricula 

The pressures against them are powerful The many students 
who would like to bypass the liberal part of a college education 
in order to get on directly with something more immediately 
practical have the support not only of some professors and many 
of their parents but also of most of those who provide the finan- 
cial support for higher education It is always much easier to raise 
money for a medical, engineering, or technical school, or almost 
any kind of vocational school, than for the support of a liberal 
arts program Congress has always shown more enthusiasm for 
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vocational education than for the teaching of the liberal dis- 
ciplines Its first big step toward providing federal aid to higher 
education was the Land Grant College Act of 1 86 1 which made 
possible the establishment of schools of agriculture and tech- 
nology The Smith Hughes Act of 1917 provided assistance to 
those high schools willing to shift the emphasis to agriculture, 
home economics, and the mechanical arts It was another forty 
years before the Congress showed any interest whatever in the 
teaching of either such basic subjects as reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, or in philosophy, literature, and the fine arts Even 
today the major portion of the federal assistance provided to 
schools and colleges goes to those prepared to shift their emphasis 
toward practical and immediate goals The title of the National 
Defense Education Act suggests that those who drafted the bill 
saw education as a means of strengthening the national defense 
rather than as a means of achieving the liberal goals of education 
If a proper balance between the two educational goals is to be 
maintained, liberal education will need all the support it can get 
from those who see the need for it and comprehend its impor- 
tance We can be sure that practical education will be valiantly 
defended and stressed by legislators, students, parents, and a con- 
siderable number of academic men 
Though there has been much controversy about the meaning 
and content of liberal education, there is no need to prolong the 
debate endlessly, for there is a considerable amount of agreement 
among those who have thought deeply about the matter 
Throughout the academic community there has been widespread 
acceptance of a statement made in 1952 by a committee repre- 
senting the faculties of three universities, Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale, and three secondary schools, Andover, Exeter, and Law- 
renceville It appears in a volume titled General Education srt 
School and College 

The liberally educated man is articulate, both in speech and 
writing He has a feel for language, a respect for clarity and 
directness of expression, and a knowledge of some language 
other than his own. He is at home in the world of quantity. 
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number and measurement He thinks rationally, logically, ob- 
jectively, and knows the difference between fact and opinion 
When the occasion demands, however, his thought is imag- 
inative and creative rather than logical He is perceptive, sensi- 
tive to form, and affected by beauty He knows a good deal 
about the world of nature and the world of man, about the 
culture of which he is a part, but he is never merely “well in- 
formed” He can use what he knows, wrh judgment and dis- 
crimination He thinks of his business or profession, his family 
life, and his avocations as parts of a larger whole, parts of a 
purpose which he has made his own Whether making a pro- 
fessional or a personal decision, he acts with maturity, balance, 
and perspective which comes ultimately from his knowledge 
of other persons, other problems, other times and places He 
has convictions, which are reasoned, although he cannot al- 
ways prove them He is tolerant about the beliefs of others be- 
cause he respects sincerity and is not afraid of ideas He has 
values, and he can communicate them to others not only by 
word but by example His personal standards are high, nothing 
short of excellence will satisfy him But service to his society 
or to his God, not personal satisfaction alone, is the purpose of 
his excelling Above all, the liberally educated man is never a 
type He is always a unique person, vivid m his distinction 
from other similarly educated persons, while sharing with 
them the traits we have mentioned 32 

A more recent statement, which has not yet had the attention 
it deserves, is that of George Stoddard, who in speaking to the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities in 1962 proposed that four tests be applied before deciding 
that an academic program can properly be called liberal 

1 The subject matter is enduring It must not be ephemeral, 
trivial, or simply descriptive There is 3 search for abstract 
principles, generam es, and art forms — for all that gives mean- 
ing and value to life How to do it courses cannot meet the 
test. 

2 The subject matter is whole It cannot be simply a segment 
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with no beginning and no end However brief the course, it 
will start with questions and bring to bear on these questions 
the wisdom of the ages and of contemporary thinkers. "The 
course may end with more questions, and perhaps with few 
answers, but it will require the student to think for himself 

3 The student, at the time, approaches the subject matter 
without reference to technical application. He may like it 
just as much, for all that, and will work hard at it. It will not 
take him long to discover that he is achieving a new literacy, 
as it were, that will brighten his life on many occasions and in 
all cultures He will discern, faintly at first, and then with 
appreciation, an interchange between what he learns at the 
periphery and what he most needs at the heart center of a 
specialized career 

4 Liberal education is a common language In liberal education 

we acquire a language that all persons may employ apart 
from 4 shop talk ’ Technical fields should contribute richly to 
this pool of communicable knowledge Every informed per- 
son has an interest in mathematics, physics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, astronomy, biology, anthropology, psychology, and soci- 
ology, but there must be some principle of selection for the 
nonspecialist An advanced subject is not of itself liberal As 
we move up in physics, biology, economics, or logic, the 
subject matter actually becomes less liberal — less communi- 
cable to others There may be less communication even 
among members of the guild In other words liberal edu 
cation while based upon the most advanced thinking and 
creating, is a form of intellectual currency that can be ac- 
quired to some degree by every student 33 f - 

It will be noted that though the first of the statements describes 
the liberally educated man while Stoddard s statement deals more 
specifically with program the two are harmonious The many 
descriptions of liberal education found in college catalogues also 
reflect wide areas of agreement regarding the nature of liberal 
education All agree that a liberal education must include much 
more than a memorization of facts They agree that such an edu- 
cation must include an exploration of meanings and the relation- 
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ships among them and give a considerable amount of attention to 
problems of values. They agree that the student in pursuit of a 
liberal education should explore the various empirical, rational, 
and mystical approaches to knowledge and that he should become 
familiar with both inductive and deductive methods. And they 
agree that the student should be free to ask questions, including 
many questions to which no one can offer firm answers, in order 
that he may discover how much is known and how much remains 
unknown. 

A liberal education, so defined, can be made available in a vari- 
ety of ways. It may be organized around the traditional academic 
disciplines or reorganized into larger patterns that cut across the 
boundaries of the disciplines. It may focus upon historical pe- 
riods, cultures, or geographic regions. It may be taught by means 
of a selection of great books or great ideas. The curriculum is less 
important than the attitudes of students and teachers and the 
methods of inquiry employed. If the teacher is wise as well as 
informed he can make a substantial contribution to his students’ 
liberal education in any course — he need not wait for a reorga- 
nization of the curriculum. But it is obvious that liberal education 
has a meaning much richer and deeper than merely the list of 
courses that lead to the liberal arts degree in a conventional col- 
lege or university. 

Liberal education is most effective with students who are intel- 
lectually curious, eager to understand the world about them, 
ready to explore the mysteries of the universe, but not yet ready 
to focus their entire interests on a single limited goal such as be- 
coming a dentist or getting into graduate school. Since these 
characteristics are found in many boys and girls long before they 
reach college it is obvious that liberal education cannot be the re- 
sponsibility of the college alone. 

Broadly speaking, liberal education begins as soon as a child 
has learned to read and write. Ideally it continues all his life, but 
in a formal sense it lasts until he enters upon specialized or pro- 
fessional training, often during his third college year. If the pro- 
grams in the upper elementary grades, the junior and senior high 
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schools, and the first two years of college were planned as a unit 
or properly articulated, there would be ample time, during those 
years, for a liberal education far superior to that now available. 

But public school teachers and college professors rarely sit 
down together to plan the program With rare exceptions, one 
group of educators plans the intermediate or junior high curric- 
ulum, another plans the high school program, while still another 
plans the college courses The three groups work from different 
educational philosophies and often seem almost unaware of each 
other’s existence except that high school planners are greatly con- 
cerned about college entrance requirements 
The lack of coordinated planning results in a shocking amount 
of unnecessary duplication of content and some serious omissions 
Students from the better high schools report that some of their 
freshman courses in college are more elementary than courses in 
the same subject that they had in high school Others report that 
some college professors assume a previous preparation that does 
not exist 

The choice of subjects to be offered at each of the various 
levels rests upon tradition and not much else Tradition says we 
must teach history, literature, biology, physics, and chemistry in 
high school but must postpone philosophy, psychology, anthro- 
pology, and economics until the college years There is no logic 
behind such a decision because there is no evidence that the latter 
senes of subjects is any more difficult than the subjects taught in 
high school 

Students should be allowed to study philosophy as soon as they 
begin to ask the philosophical questions “What is reality 5 ” 
What is beauty 5 “What is truth 5 ” and ‘ How do we know 5 ” 
Since bright young people ask such questions long before they 
enter college, they should be encouraged to explore the possible 
answers while in high school Long before they enter college, 
students ask the sort of questions about themselves and their 
friends that a good psychology course would provide some of the 
answers for There is no good reason why any subject in which 
students are interested should be postponed until the college 
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years If the necessary hinds of teachers are not available in high 
school we should start preparing them without delay 
Even if his instruction in high school has been of the highest 
quality, a student’s liberal education ought not to terminate with 
the twelfth grade The average eighteen-year-old American will 
live for another sixty years During these years the world will 
change so drastically that unless he has the broad historical per- 
spective of a truly liberal education he is likely to become an out- 
dated old-timer before he reaches middle age It is not too much 
to ask that at least three or four of the student’s remaining sixty 
years be devoted to further liberal education before he under- 
takes the kind of education that w ill lead to vocational specializa- 
tion The student has the time and the nation has, or can develop, 
the necessary educational resources 
But if the students who go directly from the high schools to 
the universities are to be given the kind of liberal education they 
need, some drastic reforms must be made in those universities. 
Tw'o steps are essential the undergraduate student bodies in the 
large universities must be broken up into smaller units of a work- 
able size in which communication between students and faculty is 
possible And each of these units must recruit, maintain, and 
properly reward a separate liberal arts faculty that is willing to 
accept the liberal education of undergraduates as its primary re- 
sponsibility Happily a substantial number of American univer- 
sities are now beginning to take these two steps, which are a part 
of the “cluster college ’ approach 


The Cluster College as a Solution 
To many Americans, bigness seems a virtue, rapid growth a 
sign of progress Because automobiles can be turned out more 
economically on the assembly line of a large factory than in a 
small shop, some have reasoned that education too should cost less 
and be of higher quality in a large institution than in a small one 
But comparisons of education growth and industrial growth 
are not valid Because students are not interchangeable units, edu- 
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lcgc career as does the student in a small college. But a growing 
number of students on the larger campuses are becoming vig- 
orously critical of the massive bureaucracy, registration by com- 
puters that deny the student his opportunity to select his teach- 
ers, large lecture sections that make it impossible for a professor 
to know his students, and administrators who are remote figures 
known to students only through the daily newspapers. They have 
charged that the university- has become a vast, impersonal ma- 
chine. 

Professors who grow weary of this complaint reply, “If you 
don’t like it here why don’t you transfer to a small college?” It is 
true that many of the nation’s 600 colleges that enroll fewer than 
a thousand students would be glad to accept transfers from a uni- 
versity. Though a few of the more prestigious ones turn students 
away, many of the small rural parochial colleges find it difficult 
to attract enough students even in today’s market. In these col- 
leges, because there are no graduate students, even the freshmen 
are taught by full-time faculty members most of whom spend lit- 
tle time on research. They devote their entire energies to teach- 
ing — exactly what the students say they want. Dormitories are 
small and intimate; there is a weekly assembly at which the presi- 
dent speaks to the students; professors and students become well 
acquainted. 

But when university students hear the suggestion that they 
move to a small college they respond with indignation. The in- 
timacy of a small college is not what they really want. Though 
they are unaware of it, the fact is that most university students 
are status-seekers who want to be associated with a “name” insti- 
tution — that is why they chose a large university in the first 
place. Even those who reject other middle-class traditions are 
convinced that a big institution must be better than a small one. 
They are proud of the fact that the library has a million books, 
even though they plan to read only a few hundred. They like to 
boast of the Nobel Prize winners on the faculty even though 
they are unlikely to meet them. And they could not endure the 
parietal rules of a small parochial college. 
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Today’s students, however cntical they may be of the multi- 
versity, and however much they may desire a sense of com- 
munity and an opportunity to work closely w ith their professors, 
do not find what they want m an isolated college Most of them 
come from urban high schools that are larger and better equipped 
than many small denominational colleges They do not share the 
affection of their ancestors for the clm-shadcd campus They 
want to be ‘where the action is” and they are convinced that 
there is not much action in a small town 
Faculty members too, even those who like to teach undergrad- 
uates and who want to work closely with students, are turning 
their backs on the small colleges Ev en when salaries are competi- 
tive, young instructors just out of graduate school are reluctant 
to accept positions m a college with inadequate library and lab- 
oratory facilities or with departments so small that they will have 
little opportunity for association with scholars in their own fields 
Faculty members, like students, want the virtues of both small 
and large institutions without the major faults of either 
Is this an impossible dream 5 At first it may seem so, but per- 
haps not. Perhaps we can reorganize our institutions of higher 
learning so that students in pursuit of a liberal education may en- 
joy some of the more attractive features of a large campus with- 
out giving up all the virtues of a small college 
The idea of breaking up the undergraduate division of large 
universities into smaller units is by no means new The colleges 
within Oxford and Cambridge have been tutorial as well as hous- 
ing units for centuries Yale and a few other American univer- 
sities have made some use of variants of the “house plan” for 
many years Forty years ago, Pomona took the first step toward 
the establishment of what has become the Claremont Colleges, 
each of which has its own faculty, administration, and student 
body, but in which both students and faculty members have ac- 
cess to the facilities of the total cluster of institutions located on 
adjoining campuses 

Since i960 the development of small undergraduate colleges on 
large campuses has made rapid progress m some forty umver- 
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sities Many more are contemplating similar moves The Univer- 
sity of the Pacific was the first to apply the term cluster colleges 
to a group of undergraduate institutions on a single campus and 
under a common board The Santa Cruz campus of the Univer- 
sity of California was the first state institution to plan a campus 
from the start as a cluster of colleges Western Washington State 
College m Bellingham was the first state college not called a uni- 
versity to take steps toward providing small units for its under- 
graduates The first of these, Fairhaven College, which is opening 
m 1968, will enroll 600 students — about 10 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the parent institution. Other colleges will be added as 
Western Washington expands 

Though the details vary substantially from one institution to 
another, the basic idea behind all these approaches is to provide, 
within the framework of the parent university, educational com- 
munities small enough to make it possible for students to be 
treated as individuals and for faculty members to work closely 
with students Usually each college has its own separate dormi- 
tories, dining facilities, social halls, and recreational facilities that 
provide the basis for student social life The fact that the several 
colleges are within walking distance of each other makes it pos- 
sible for both students and faculty to make use of the superior 
facilities of the parent institution It is possible for each college to 
have a small basic library m which books are easily found and 
quickly available, while the university maintains a large research 
library available co all Ocher e\pcnsa e facilities such as labora- 
tories, auditoriums, and playing fields may be used at different 
times by the different colleges This can make for substantial sav- 
ings in cost because the expensive auditorium in an isolated small 
college normally is used for only a few hours each week 

A cluster of colleges is not to be confused with a conventional 
university made up of a graduate school, a school of medicine, a 
law school, and other professional schools, plus a single large 
undergraduate college that often has no faculty of its own but 
must draw its professors from the various departments of the 
graduate and professional schools The colleges in the new clus- 
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ters are undergraduate liberal arts institutions Each may have a 
special focus of interest — humanities, the behavioral sciences, or 
the natural sciences — but each offers a balanced scholarly intro- 
duction to the basic areas of human know ledge Narrow special- 
ization and professional training are reserved for the graduate 
schools 

Though all cluster colleges stress the importance of small units 
of students and teachers, there has never been much agreement 
about the meaning of small as applied to colleges As a rule of 
thumb it might be said that a small college is one m which each 
student knows most of his classmates and, by the time he is a se- 
nior, is known as an individual by most members of the faculty 
Or it may be defined as a college in which the entire student 
body and faculty can assemble m an auditorium for an occasional 
convocation where they will have some intellectual experiences 
m common The upper limit for such an institution probably is 
1000 or 1200 students with a faculty of 60 to ioo Even this may 
be too large Many of the institutions planning cluster colleges 
have limited the size of each unit to 600 students The new col 
leges at the University of the Pacific restrict enrollment to 2 5° 
each 

The success of the plan will depend m large part on the will- 
ingness of the administration and the governing board of the se- 
nior institution to give a large measure of independence to the 
faculty of each college Each college within a cluster should have 
its own individuality and be free to develop its own curriculum 
Inevitably, the colleges within a cluster will compete with each 
other and this competition will provide the stimulus for a high 
level of achievement But each should be unique and proud of its 
uniqueness It may be expected that each student will identify 
himself not with the university, but with his own college James 
L Jarrett reports a conversation with an English student who 
was reciting a list of great men * Oh,” said Jarrett, “you’re saying 
that these are all Cambridge men ” “Of course Cambridge,” the 
student said with a touch of annoyance, ‘ but more importantly, 
Trinity ” 
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In the cluster college the policy of faculty recruitment, tenure, 
and promotion must differ substantially from the policy of the 
graduate school if the college is to be able to attract and hold the 
kind of faculty it needs. Though some members of the faculty 
may choose to hold joint appointments in the college and in the 
graduate school of the parent university, the central core of the 
cluster college faculty should consist of scholarly individuals who 
have chosen to devote a major portion of their energies to 
teaching undergraduates. I am convinced that there is an ample 
number of such individuals within our present faculties and that 
they will make themselves known as soon as it is apparent that the 
cluster colleges offer them an opportunity to win recognition 
while engaging in the activities they prefer. At present they keep 
quiet about their real interests because they know that, under the 
present policy, an admission that one prefers to teach undergrad- 
uates is a barrier to promotion in most universities. 

In the smaller units, faculty members and students can work 
closely together in planning and conducting the educational en- 
terprise. The voices of students will be heard and listened to. The 
college can again become a true community of scholars in which 
students, because they are of the community, will feel less need to 
lash out against the faculty and the administration, and in which 
good teachers will be respected. If there must be a head man — a 
dean or a provost — he should be a member of the teaching fac- 
ulty and a member of the academic community. 

"Though it seems clear that neither the .small isolated college 
nor the amorphous undergraduate school of a mammoth univer- 
sity can offer today’s students what they want and need, it would 
be a mistake to expect too much of the cluster plan; and it would 
be a mistake for its proponents to promise more than it can de- 
liver. It is no panacea. It will not solve all the problems facing 
higher education. Though it makes experimentation and curric- 
ular improvement possible, it does not assure improvement. It is 
entirely possible that the professors in some of the cluster col- 
leges may continue to teach the same old things in the same old 
way. 
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But the plan does offer a way of restoring a sense of commu- 
nity within the institutions of higher learning. At a time when 
liberal education is gravely threatened by the emphasis on re- 
search, specialization, vocational training, it refocuses the emphasis 
on undergraduates and on the men and women who teach them 
and want to teach them. At a time when the status symbols of 
Academia are rigged against teaching, it again makes the teaching 
of undergraduates an honored vocation for scholars. If it does no 
more than that it may well be the most vital innovation in higher 
education today. 



19. Conclusion 


The Ideal and the Possible 

An author is always tempted to propose an ideal solution to the 
problem under discussion even though he knows it has little 
chance of becoming a reality. My ideal solution to the problems 
of higher education would require a reconstruction of the entire 
educational system from bottom to top because I am convinced 
that the American custom of planning each level of education 
separately lies at the root of many of our problems. I would like 
to see the development of nongraded elementary and interme- 
diate schools that would make it possible for the brighter, better- 
motivated, more rapidly maturing students to be prepared for 
college a year or two earlier than they now are and that would 
also make it possible for girls, who mature more rapidly than 
boys, to graduate from high school at a younger age. I would like 
to remove all vocational training from the high schools and place 
it in postsecondary vocational schools in order that the high 
school might provide liberal education for everyone — partic- 
ularly for the culturally disadvantaged students who have the 
greatest need of an opportunity to expand their cultural horizons. 
Under the present system, these are the ones most often advised 
to take vocational courses throughout their high school years. 
And I would like to separate the liberal arts college from the uni- 
versity and let the university become what most of the professors 
really want it to be — a graduate school for professionals and 
other specialists. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins would go even further in the same 

21S 
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direction He proposes a six-year elementary school, a three-year 
high school, and a three-year liberal arts college for all, gradua- 
tion from which would take place at approximately the age of 
eighteen Only those interested m and qualified for independent 
study would be admitted to the university. “The multiversity,” 
says Hutchins, “can do something for graduate and professional 
students It can, at least, teach them the tricks of their trade It 
can do very little for juniors and seniors, and nothing for fresh- 
men and sophomores It does no good to exhort multiversity pro- 
fessors to take an interest in undergraduates and at the same time 
make it clear that appointments and promotions and increases in 
salary depend on the prosecution and publication of research in 
which undergraduates take no part In many multiversity depart- 
ments an interest in undergraduates is a positively harmful eccen- 
tricity, which may be fatal to the prospects of one afflicted with 
it For the same reasons liberal education has no chance in the 
multiversity ” 34 

Although I think Hutchins is correct in his assessment, his pro- 
posal, like mine for a complete reorganization of our educational 
system, is little more than a utopian fantasy, representing the 
ideal rather than the possible The vested interests that would op- 
pose any such reorganization, supported by the heavy hand of 
tradition, make so drastic a change most unlikely And since I do 
not care to devote all my energies to fighting for lost causes, I 
shall now propose more realistic solutions 

A Reform Plan for Higher Education 

In preceding chapters I have mentioned a number of new pro- 
grams and procedures that already have substantial support, may 
now be observed in at least a few institutions, and offer an oppor- 
tunity for the improvement of higher education I have also indi- 
cated a need for additional reforms Now I shall attempt to bring 
the new programs and my own proposals together into an orga- 
nized pattern that I think has some chance of being accepted and 
put into operation in many colleges and universities within the 
next decade or two 
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A reform plan must provide suitable times and places for the 
three aspects of higher education: liberal education, academic 
specialization, and professional training. It should place the re- 
sponsibility for each aspect in the hands of faculty members who 
understand and are deeply committed to it. It must make effec- 
tive teaching possible at all levels by providing teachers who 
want to teach at that level and are properly prepared. It must re- 
duce each educational unit to a size that makes it possible for 
teachers and students to work together in a common cause. The 
completion of each level or kind of learning should be symbol- 
ized by an appropriate degree with a clearly understood mean- 
ing. And finally, the reform plan should make higher education 
of high quality available to all who are properly motivated and 
qualified to profit substantially from it, regardless of family in- 
come level, social background, or race. 

All predictions, proposals, and recommendations must make 
allowance for the number of young people who will want and 
need higher education in the years ahead. The pressures resulting 
from the high birthrate of the fifties will continue to plague the 
colleges for another seven or eight years, but after the mid- 
seventies those pressures will be substantially reduced, for a time 
at least, by the sharply declining birthrate between 1957 and 
1967. The percentage of those reaching college age who will seek 
higher education may increase for a few more years, but it can- 
not increase indefinitely — it will certainly stop far short of the 
theoretical 100 per cent ceiling. It is probable that by 19 80 all the 
states will provide some kind of postsecondary education or train- 
ing for all those who want it, as many states do already, but this 
does not mean that all will go to anything properly called a col- 
lege. It is more likely that half or more will choose some kind of 
short vocational courses that are best offered in schools designed 
especially for the purpose. These courses, which range in length 
from a few months to a year or two, are not appropriate in col- 
leges or universities that grant degrees. We need barbers, plumb- 
ers, machinists, clerks, cooks, and waiters, and we want compe- 
tent ones, but the training courses required in preparation for 
these trades do not become a part of the higher learning merely 
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because they are sometimes listed in college catalogues They be- 
long elsewhere 

No matter how wealthy or how well-educated his parents may 
be, no student should be admitted to college unless he is eager to 
engage in intellectual discourse at a high level Since each student 
must accept a large measure of responsibility for his own learn- 
ing, the choice among a college, a vocational school, or no fur- 
ther education should always be made by the student himself 
High school counselors should counsel, provide information, and 
help the student to understand himself, but they should not urge 
or advise a student to go to college, no matter how high his 
grades or test scores may be It is asking a great deal of parents 
and counselors to let each student make his own decision, but 
that is exactly what we must ask if college students are to be 
properly motivated 

Some minimal level of intellectual competence is also necessary 
for the higher learning No one can say with confidence what 
percentage of the population can profit from a college education 
— the percentage has repeatedly been revised upward over 
the years — but I feel sure that it is much higher than the number 
the “highly selective” colleges are willing to admit In my own 
classes (m a college that admits most of the upper half of high 
school graduates) I see many students whose high school grades 
would have barred them from admittance to Swarthmore or 
Carleton but who are nevertheless gaming a great deal from a col- 
lege education Some of them will go far and may well surpass 
the achievements of the graduates of more selective colleges But 
it does not follow that a high school diploma alone is sufficient 
evidence that a student is prepared for college Though the qual- 
ity of high school instruction has improved substantially in the 
past decade, the recent campaigns to ebminate “dropouts” have 
made it difficult for high schools to refuse to graduate any stu- 
dent, no matter how little he has learned Diplomas from a great 
many high schools, including some in large cities, are little more 
than certificates of attendance Before admitting a student, a col- 
lege needs better evidence 
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Admission to a college, whether public or private, should be 
based on predictive evidence that an individual is prepared to 
profit from what the college has to offer and that he is likely to 
contribute more to society with a higher education than without 
it. I have little confidence that the usual criteria — high school 
grades and college entrance examinations — really offer such a 
prediction with any high degree of validity. We know that these 
criteria predict college grades, but no one can seriously believe 
that grades are the reason for going to college. A greater effort 
should be made, through long-range research that follows stu- 
dents into their adult years, to find better ways of selecting the 
individuals who will profit most from higher education. We may 
discover that the student who profits most is not the upper- 
middle-class son of a professional man who attended the best pre- 
paratory schools; it may be instead the bright, culturally handi- 
capped student from an urban or rural slum who made a spotty 
record in a poor high school but is eager to learn. With the help 
of a college education, he may eventually become a senator, exec- 
utive, scientist, civil rights leader, or even the President of the 
United States. It will be difficult to identify such potential leaders 
at the age of seventeen or eighteen, but we ought not to let the 
difficulty overwhelm us — we should try to locate them and see 
that they get the best possible college education regardless of the 
grades they made in high school. 

Once a student has chosen college in preference to a vocational 
school and has been admitted to a college, he should be required 
to engage in an extended program of liberal education before he 
is allowed to undertake professional training or academic special- 
ization. By liberal education I definitely do not mean the list of 
courses, with a major and a minor, that leads to the A.B. degree 
in a conventional college. I mean a program especially designed to 
broaden the student’s horizons and liberate him from the limita- 
tions of ignorance, prejudice, and provincialism. Such a program 
will provide the groundwork not for 2 single vocation but for a 
richer life and for a wide variety of future vocations that may 
not yet exist but in which the student may engage before he re- 
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tires in about the year 2015. If our colleges and universities are to 
provide such an education it will be necessary for most of them 
to redesign their programs. At present an A.B. degree is usually 
evidence of just a little liberal education plus a great deal of spe- 
cialization (called “the academic major and supporting courses”) 
and often some vocational training. 

To avoid confusion and to put an end to the proliferation of 
degrees, 1 have suggested that the A.B. be made to signify liberal 
education and nothing else, and that no other baccalaureate de- 
grees be offered. The master’s is a more appropriate degree for 
engineers, architects, public school teachers, social workers, and 
other professionals. The law degree should be either a master’s or 
(better still) a doctor’s degree in jurisprudence. Though all these 
professional degrees should be granted by universities rather than 
liberal arts colleges, the professional programs should always be 
built upon an undergraduate program in the liberal arts. 

By removing all professional specialization from the under- 
graduate program it would be possible to grant the A.B. degree 
after three years instead of four and still provide twice as much 
time for the truly liberal studies as is now available in colleges re- 
quiring highly specialized majors and offering professional train- 
ing. 

Many students in colleges operating under the quarter or tri- 
mester plans already take their degree in three calendar years. 
The undergraduate program could be shortened to three aca- 
demic years without causing undue distress to academic book- 
keepers or the accrediting agencies. Colleges could continue to 
require the present number of semester hours while granting 
more credit for independent study during summer vacations, on 
the basis of examinations without class attendance. Credit could 
also be given for advance placement work done in the many high 
schools that now offer some college-level work for their brighter 
students. But a better solution would be to transfer a substantial 
part of the work now required for the undergraduate major to 
the graduate schools that are better staffed to offer a variety of 
specialized courses in each discipline. Since the student would en- 
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ter graduate school a year earlier, he could specialize for two 
years before receiving an academic master’s, and his program of 
specialization would be planned by a single faculty instead of 
partly by an undergraduate faculty and partly by a graduate one. 
It does not seem likely that this change would be opposed by 
graduate-school professors — I have the impression that most of 
them would prefer to teach their own specialized courses if they 
were given the necessary facilities. Even when a student comes to 
graduate school with a large amount of undergraduate credit in 
his major discipline, the graduate faculty often requires him to 
repeat some of his courses because of a lack of confidence in the 
undergraduate instruction. 

Each profession could decide for itself whether the profes- 
sional master’s degree, built upon a three-year undergraduate 
course, should require one year of work or two. The program 
for high school teachers, leading to the Master of Arts in Teaching 
degree, probably should require two years, half the time to be spent 
in graduate-level courses in the disciplines to be taught and half in 
professional work that would include an internship in the schools. 
The candidate would be prepared to enter his profession at the 
same age as now (a large proportion of high school teachers now 
take a master’s degree or a fifth year), and at no greater cost. But 
all teachers would have spent three years in a liberal arts college, 
public or private, plus two in a university. Many of the more spe- 
cialized courses in applied mathematics and applied physics that 
prospective engineers now take in the liberal arts college should 
be moved to the graduate school of engineering. 

The establishment of a three-year undergraduate program 
without specialization or professional training would make it pos- 
sible to shift the responsibility for planning and teaching the pro- 
gram of liberal education to those who believe in it. Under the 
present arrangement this is impossible. The present four-year 
program is an uneasy compromise of the demands of academic 
specialists, the professions, and those who wish to protect and de- 
fend liberal education. When there is a conflict over who is to 
have the most of the student’s time, the specialists and profes- 
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sionals usually win out. But under the proposed plan the entire 
undergraduate program would be the responsibility of professors 
who have a deep concern for liberal education, while the master’s 
degree program would be planned and taught by specialists or 
members of the profession for which the student is preparing 
himself. 

The three-year undergraduate program could be offered by a 
wide variety of colleges: independent and church-related col- 
leges, state colleges, some of the stronger community colleges, 
and the satellite or cluster colleges within the larger institutions. 
As a transitional step, some of these colleges might offer the AJ3. 
after three years, with the understanding that students planning 
to go on to graduate school probably would be required to take 
an additional year of specialized work in a university to complete 
the equivalent of a major before being admitted as full-fledged 
graduate students. They would receive their graduate degrees at 
the same age as they do now. Eventually the university would 
come to accept the fourth year as a part of the graduate work 
and would plan accordingly. 

The smaller independent and church-related colleges can pro- 
vide sound liberal education only if they are relieved of the re- 
sponsibility for departmental specialization and professional train- 
ing. They cannot offer it as long as they let the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools dictate their curriculum as many now do. The 
fact that the graduate physics department of X University re- 
quires entering students to have fifty semester hours of under- 
graduate credit in physics plus forty hours in mathematics and 
twenty hours in chemistry means that there are only eighteen 
hours left for other subjects. This makes it impossible for the col- 
Iege preparing students for that university to offer a liberal edu- 
cation. And if it cannot, it has no right to grant the liberal arts 
degree. 

If the undergraduate colleges were to accept responsibility for 
liberal education and nothing else, there would be no need for 
any one college to offer a wide variety of programs. Though 
there are many possible approaches to liberal education, the stu- 
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dent would choose his program by selecting his college. And al- 
though the smaller liberal arts colleges, which have only two or 
three professors in each department, cannot hope to offer strong 
majors in a single discipline, they could, as a part of the three- 
year program, offer broad-area majors in the humanities, the so- 
cial sciences, or the natural sciences, which would draw upon the 
resources of several departments. Such majors would be more lib- 
eral in nature because they offer a better opportunity to synthe- 
size knowledge. 

In the large universities, liberal education cannot thrive until it 
is made the responsibility of a faculty especially recruited with 
the needs of undergraduates in mind. But the satellite or cluster- 
college approach now being used in some forty universities can 
restore liberal education to its proper place in the undergraduate 
curriculum if each of these smaller units is granted autonomy from 
the graduate and professional schools, allowed to design its own 
program, and granted the authority to select and promote its own 
faculty members. 

The three-year undergraduate program would make it possible 
for universities to offer a much stronger master’s degree because 
they could require two years of graduate work of ail students. At 
present the requirements for the master’s differ widely from one in- 
stitution to another and even from one department to another in the 
same university. Some departments in some universities require a 
year of course work plus a scholarly thesis, both oral and written 
comprehensive examinations, and one or more foreign lan- 
guages. Other institutions, and some departments in famous pri- 
vate universities, grant the same degree for a year of course work 
with an average grade of B, without comprehensive examinations 
of any kind. The degree has been appropriately described as "a 
bit like a streetwalker — all things to all men (and at different 
prices).” 

Under the proposed plan, the academic master’s degree — i.c n 
the master’s in an academic discipline, as distinct from the profes- 
sional master’s degree — would always represent two full years of 
specialized work with appropriate comprehensive examinations 
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and either a thesis or a scholarly paper The program would com- 
bine a substantial part of the present undergraduate major with 
work required for the present master’s degree 
The changes in program at the undergraduate and master’s 
degree levels would not require any great change m programs 
leading to the PhD except that fewer students than now would 
bypass the M A Most would first take a two year master’s and 
then spend two or three additional years in independent study 
and research, during which they would prepare their disserta- 
tions It would be up to each discipline to decide whether course 
work would be required after the M A 
Some additional changes m the Ph D program are long o\ er- 
due. The late Oliver Carmichael, former president of the Carne- 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, says “The 
graduate faculty is usually the ablest of the university staff, the 
cost of graduate education is greater than any other except medi- 
cal education, and the need for its graduates — Ph D graduates — 
is unparalleled Yet graduate schools are more confused, ineffec- 
tive, and inconsistent in their practices than any other school or 
college of the university ’’ 86 

The present requirements for the Ph D , as they are listed m 
the graduate school catalogues, are not excessive, but the addi- 
tional requirements imposed by individual professors acting as 
advisers to candidates for the degree often delay the granting of 
the degree unnecessarily It is not unusual for doctoral candidates 
in some departments — the humamties are the w orst offenders — to 
be held in vassalage for six, eight, or ten years while they assist 
professors with their research, write and rewrite their own dis- 
sertations, take additional courses, pay tuition fees, and postpone 
the day when they will accept the full responsibilities of adult 
scholars 

Attrition rates are excessive To be sure, the doctorate is prop- 
erly very highly selective, but most of the selection ought to be 
at the time of admission to candidacy rather than afterward On 
this subject Carmichael says ‘ The records show that less than 50 
percent of the candidates for the PhD succeed m achieving it, 
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while 85 to 90 percent of the candidates for the M.D. are success- 
ful. Of those who finally achieve the Ph.D., only a minor frac- 
tion receive it in three years after the B.A., the time requirement 
announced in catalogues. The average lag is roughly seven to 
twelve years, depending upon the subject area of the candi- 
date.” 36 

One university has hit upon the solution of requiring any can- 
didate who fails to complete his dissertation within a specified 
length of time to appear before a graduate committee, accom- 
panied by his faculty adviser, to explain why. If this practice 
were more widely adopted, and the laggards and their advisers 
were sharply questioned, the elapsed time between the bacca- 
laureate and the doctorate might be substantially reduced. 

The language requirement for the doctorate has been a source 
of controversy for many years. The problem could easily be 
solved by making whatever knowledge of languages is to be de- 
manded a fixed requirement for admission to the graduate school 
instead of something to be achieved while the student is pursuing 
his Ph.D. The student who wants to work for a doctorate but has 
failed to gain a competence of foreign languages during his ele- 
mentary, secondary, or college years, should take time out to 
prepare himself in the required languages before he begins to 
work on his Ph.D. It is unfair to ask him to pay tuition fees to a 
graduate school while he is gaining an elementary knowledge of a 
foreign language. 

Since the mere possession of a Ph.D. offers little assurance of 
even minimal competence as a teacher, a sharper differentiation 
should be made between programs intended to prepare college 
teachers and those designed to prepare researchers only. The fu- 
ture teacher requires not less preparation than the research spe- 
cialist, but more. Both programs should demand a high level of 
scholarship and a familiarity with the methodology of research in 
the discipline, but the program for college teachers should also be 
designed to prepare competent teachers. A college teacher, in 
addition to his knowledge of his discipline and a good back- 
ground of liberal education, should possess at least a modest de- 
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gree of familiarity with the history of higher education in Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, with the conflicting philosophies of education 
that lie at the root of many of our current problems, and with 
the psychology of learning and of individual differences in learn- 
ing capacity I would not suggest an extended list of professional 
courses — just enough to counteract the total ignorance of their 
profession and of their responsibilities that now handicaps many 
young instructors and that limits some older academic men 
throughout their careers Perhaps an internship m a college, with 
correlated reading, would be better than formal courses, but 
something clearly is needed A generation ago, college students 
tended to accept bad teaching as one of the normal hazards of the 
college experience Today’s students arc not so complacent. They 
are demanding and have a right to demand, better teaching I hope 
that they will continue in their demands until the graduate 
schools accept their responsibility for providing good college 
teachers 

The total cost of the reform plan would be no more than the 
present plan — probably it would be less The financial demands 
of the undergraduate colleges would be substantially reduced, 
consequently the plan would make it easier for the poorer inde- 
pendent and church related colleges to survive Since the fourth 
college year would become graduate work, the graduate schools 
would find it necessary to add to their staffs, which they could do 
by employing some of the specialists who now teach in under- 
graduate colleges and who would be happy to move to a univer- 
S1 ty The total cost of higher education to students, their parents, 
taxpayers, and other citizens would not be increased For students 
who choose not to go beyond the A B degree, the cost of a col- 
lege education would be reduced by one fourth 

Reprise 

In overview it appears, on the surface at least, that the higher 
learning in America is in a state of robust health Never has the 
publics interest in and concern for higher education been so 
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great The amount of money flowing into our colleges and uni- 
versities rises steadily Educational facilities — libraries, labora- 
tories, classroom buildings, and dormitories — have improved 
greatly since Veblen wrote Both entrance standards and stand- 
ards for graduation have risen in spite of the higher number of 
students m college It is generally agreed that students are work- 
ing harder than ever before, C is no longer a gentleman’s grade, 
and academic aptitude has replaced social class as a basis for ad- 
mission even to Ivy League institutions 

The proportion of young Americans who engage m higher 
education has increased steadily over the years and continues to 
increase Already it is much higher than that of other advanced 
nations Except in a few of the eastern states, there is enough 
room in colleges for all qualified students if those students are 
willing to go where the colleges are, and if they want education 
rather than prestige The college admissions ratrace is largely an 
artificial phenomenon created by students and their status seeking 
parents who have somehow gotten the impression that higher 
learning is possible only m private colleges or in a few other pres- 
tigious “name” institutions with more applicants than they can 
accept 

Higher education has made it possible for millions of Ameri- 
cans of many races to move up in the world, live better, earn 
higher incomes, and live more enlightened lives It has raised the 
cultural level of the community and of the nation and has done 
much to combat provincialism 

The attractions of the academic life are increasing Faculty sal- 
aries in the lower echelons are still low, as they are in all salaried 
professions, but at the top the opportunities for academic men 
are steadily expanding The total mcomes of the more fortunate 
and more successful from salaries, consultant fees, and royalties 
are rising so rapidly that a professor who forsakes the academic 
life in the hope of making more money elsewhere is likely to re- 
gret it American professors, in contrast to those in Europe, ave 
always tended to feel sorry for themselves, but they find it in- 
creasingly difficult to find justification for their comp amts 
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The great majority of academic men enjoy a high degree of 
academic freedom The widespread attention given to the occa- 
sional denials of such freedom proves only that such incidents are 
rare in most colleges and universities So long as they confine 
themselves to their areas of professional competence, most Amer- 
ican professors are free to investigate freely, to report the results 
of their investigation, and to teach the truth as it is known m 
their disciplines 

Higher education is remarkably free of the major sins that 
beset big business, big government, or big labor Considering the 
massive funds involved, there are remarkably few instances of 
bribery or large scale corruption in institutions of higher learn- 
ing The great majority of academic men, though they are status- 
seekers frequently pedantic, sometimes narrow, and only occa- 
sionally profound, probably compare favorably with the men in 
other learned professions in both intellect and integrity 

Big time intercollegiate athletics and other diversions that 
alarmed Hutchins thirty years ago are still with us, but the stu- 
dents are losing interest Football, with its various sideshows 
— marching bands cheerleaders, prancing drum majorettes — and 
its frequent scandals survives only because the alumni demand 
entertainment and because the multimillion dollar stadium must 
be paid for But in time this, too, will pass because we are breed- 
ing a new generation of alumni 

Today’s students are restless, demanding, and uneasy about the 
state of the world but they are also perceptive, informed, and 
sensitive They arc much less likely than those of a generation 
ago to judge their classmates on the basis of race, creed, or color, 
and perhaps they are a little less snobbish about social back- 
ground Even the social fraternities — those bastions of tradition 

are redefining their concept of brotherhood to include at least 
a few individuals other than WASP 

But the confusion that troubled Hutchins when he wrote his 
book on the higher learning grows steadily worse The distinc- 
tion between a college and a university is even less clear than it 
was in 1936 A large number of institutions have entered into an 
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in-between status for which neither term is appropriate; they are 
too large and complex to be called colleges, yet they lack some of 
the essential features of a university. Many undergraduate col- 
leges — public as well as private — seem unable to decide whether 
they are liberal arts institutions, professional schools, vocational 
training institutions, or preparatory schools for some still higher 
level of education. In their efforts to satisfy everyone they suc- 
ceed in doing nothing very well. 

As a nation we have not yet decided who or how many should 
be admitted to college. The decisions of individual institutions and 
of the various states differ greatly. Consequently an individual’s 
opportunity to go to college depends to a large extent on the part 
of the country in which he lives, unless he can afford to go to a 
private school or can pay the higher cost of out-of-state tuition in 
a public institution. Though there is room in some college, some- 
where, for any student intellectually qualified for higher educa- 
tion, the dream of equality of educational opportunity for all 
American youth is still a goal rather than an achievement because 
of the high cost. As the academic workload increases it becomes 
increasingly difficult for a student to earn enough while in college 
to pay his own way. The half of all American families with in- 
comes below $7000 cannot afford the cost of higher education 
even in a state college. The young American, regardless of his 
race, who suffers from the handicap of an intellectually inade- 
quate home background finds it difficult to compete in secondary 
school with classmates whose family background is more condu- 
cive to academic achievement, even when his potential intelli- 
gence is as high as theirs. Consequently he makes lower grades in 
high school and is less likely to be offered a college scholarship. 
As a result the barriers to upward social mobility are becoming 
more rigid. 

The rapid growth and increased popularity of colleges for 
commuters are causing nearly half of die nation's college students 
to be denied a substantial part of the social and recreational life 
that has always been considered an essential part of the college 
experience. And the practice of living at home with parents and 
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siblings while in college is likely to delay the achievement of full 
maturity 

Pedantry still is all too common in the halls of Academe Much 
that passes for research consists of little more than a meticulous 
and exhaustive examination of trivial minutiae Many professors 
talk about the importance of great ideas and then grade students 
on the basis of examinations that stress isolated facts The quality 
of instruction differs greatly from one classroom to another 
even in the same institution Though some excellent teaching can 
be found in every college, the large universities in particular are 
all too tolerant of the substantial minority of professors who are 
totally incompetent as teachers — a tolerance that is the direct re- 
sult of a promotion system that gives more consideration to pub- 
lication than to classroom performance and is not likely to dis- 
appear so long as the undergraduate college is subordinate to the 
graduate school 

Although the Ph D has become a requirement for promotion 
to the higher ranks in most colleges, the programs leading to that 
degree rarely give much attention to development of the special 
competencies required of teaching unless it can be assumed that 
anyone who is a research scholar will automatically be a good 
teacher Some of our major graduate schools emphatically deny 
their responsibility for the preparation of teachers for under- 
graduates — they want all their graduates to find positions in 
which research will be the major activity But the assumption we 
borrowed from the nineteenth century German universities — 
that the doctorate indicates preparation for individual scholarly 
research — becomes increasingly untenable as more and more of 
these degrees are granted to individuals who have no intention of 
en g a g ,n g m research after they have received the degree And 
with nearly half a million faculty members employed by our col- 
leges and universities, the assumption that every professor must 
publish regularly becomes unsupportable — the numbers alone 
preclude any such possibility Failure to promote those who can 
find no outlet for their publications will result in serious morale 
problems within our faculties 
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Whether undergraduate liberal education is best provided 
within universities or in separate and independent colleges is a 
question that remains unanswered; but in both colleges and uni- 
versities the conflict between broadly liberal and narrowly spe- 
cialized education becomes more acute with the passing years. 
While professors working within the protective boundaries of 
their disciplines glibly express the view that ours is a specialized 
world in which specialized competence is all that counts or is 
needed, those who look beyond those boundaries to the world 
outside see many frightening problems that can never be solved 
by specialists. The solution to the problems of racial and class 
conflict can be found only by those who have a deep understand- 
ing of human values as well as of the facts made available by psy- 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists, economists, and political 
scientists. Though wars can be waged by specialists, the road to 
peace will require understandings that bridge the many academic 
cultures. The problems of overpopulation and of the pollution of 
our air and water do not fit neatly within any single academic 
discipline. Any institution that refuses to concern itself with 
these problems that threaten the welfare, and indeed the very ex- 
istence, of mankind cannot properly call itself a university, for it 


has rejected some of the things that matter most. 

Our institutions of higher learning have not yet found a solu- 
tion to the problems presented by a growing minority of intel- 
ligent and potentially productive young people who reject the 
society around them, live parasitic lives, refuse to grow up an 
accept adult responsibilities, resort to LSD and other escape 
mechanisms, and yet are so arrogantly confident of the moral 
superiority of youth that they find it impossible to learn from 
adults or to accept the leadership of older people. American col- 
leges have always accepted some degree of responsi 1 ty o 
helping talented young people to make the transition rom a o 
lescence to adulthood. So long as most adolescents wanted to b - 
come adults, were willing to accept adults as t eir mo ® ’ 
were eager to accept adult responsibilities in or er to e ' 
kinds of freedom available only to adults, it was not 
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educators to guide them through the transition Adolescent rebel- 
lion could be looked upon as a passing phase 
But the years since the end of World War II have seen the 
emergence of a new teen age culture that is remote from, and 
alien to, the adult w orld It has its o\\ n outlook, music, art forms, 
and literature as well as its ow n philosophy and morality Many 
students come to college so thoroughly steeped m the exciting 
subculture that they no longer have any wish to become adults 
Academic men must be aware of this subculture but must not be 
overwhelmed by it or allow it to replace the more responsible 
and stable culture of the adult world Youth has no monopoly on 
virtue, nor is the youth of today free of the sins of prejudice and 
hypocrisy of which they accuse them elders But the complaints 
of these young people against the adult society cannot safely be 
ignored, for many of their criticisms have at least some element 
of validity The task of the colleges and universities is to merge 
the best elements of the major culture with the best of the youth- 
ful subculture 

Those of us who are responsible for guiding the nation’s insti- 
tutions of higher learning must take care that while we bring to 
students the most recent data from our various disciplines we also 
transmit the culture that distinguishes us from pnmitiv e men, and 
we must help students become aware that Western culture is 
only one of many While we must deal at times with large 
groups, we must never forget our responsibility for preserving 
and defending the integrity of the individual And while we must 
live in a technological age, we must make sure that our technol- 
ogy serves the human purpose — that it obeys man and does not 
become his master 
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